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‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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PIES AND PLATTERS. 
BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


I’ve a weakness I hope you'll allow 
For relics of love or of glory. 
A pot-hook would have my best bow, 
Only tell me “ Thereby hangs a story.” 
A portrait stands on my sideboard, 
Done by my Grandpa, when a tutor 
At college. Beneath it are stored 
Some half dozen platters of pewter. 


The name that once matched that fair face 
Is not found on our family tree. 
Give a glance at the portrait, you’ll guess 
How my Grandpapa wished it might be. 
The legends of platters and face 
I’ve heard since my first recollection. 
Till lately I never could trace 
Between them the slightest connection. 


’Twas in the colonial times— 
That form for New England allegro 
To the symphony history chimes— 
Great-Grandmamma owned a stout Negro 
They say she was stingy and mean, 
He, laziest darkey in Norwich ; 
With table-brush not overclean 
She whisked off the crumbs in his porridge. 


Said Pomp, with a tear in his eye: 
“ Dis mush don’t taste noways togedder.”’ 
Then slipped from the dresser a pie 
And pensively stole toward the “‘ medder.”” 
’Twas a mince-pie, of structure immense, 
And baked on that huge pewter platter. 
On finding the crust by the fence, 
Great-Grandma was ‘‘mad as a hatter.” 


‘* Now, Miss, does you spose I’d steal pie ? 
*Clar goodness, I hopes you may git her. 
*F I’s eat it I wish I may die ; 
Hain’t seen hide nor har ob de critter!” 
Said Pompey, when charged with the theft, 
Denying each fresh accusation. 
Unconvinced and, like Rachel,, ft, 
Great-Grandma still made idaiiaatton. 
ef‘ May it cleab to de ruf ob my mouf es eae 
*F I’s had part or lot in de matter; 
Youse wuss, Miss, dan flood or dan drouf, 
An’ I nebber will bring back your platter.” 
In life I have often found birds 
Of Pompey’s identical feather ; 
Whose acts, his porridge and words, 
Don’t hang quite exactly together. 


Have known some their wrongs to deny, 
To cringe to their foes and to flatter, 
Declaring they’ve not lost their pie, 
In order to win back their platter. 
This story my Grandfather knew, 
As did every other relation ; 
And from it I’m sure that he drew 
For his case some slight consolation. 


He was young, and I think, on the whole, 
Your pity deserves, not your stricture, 
That he loved with his whole heart and soul 
That sweet, naughty face in the picture. 
In Grandfather's hand are the words, 
’Neath the portrait, ‘ Unstable as water” ; 
Yet her song it was sweet as the birds’, 
And she danced like Herodias’ daughter. 


And he, to have once fairly won 
This sylph, as bis inamorata, 

Would, ’stead of the head of poor John, 
Have given his own on a platter. 

And 80, in:conventional phrase, 

“ His hand with his heart in’t ” he proffered. 

She toyed with the heart a short space, 
Returning the other gift offered. 


A heart to this ghoulish young maid 
From a hand was a different matter ; 
The pie being eaten, the jade 
Had no farther use for the platter. 





* And Grandma that was, meek and prim, 





And Grandpa, although his heart bled, 
For loss of his fair, faithless Betty, 

Took it coolly. He never had read 
Either Swinburne or Dante Rossetti. 


The value respective of meats 

And platters was not hard to settle ; 
Iron wills can dispense with all sweets, 

If the soul that’s laid bare is true metal. 
Great-Grandma as balm for his smart, 

Her son’s disappointment to scatter, 
Had said that a pie or a heart 

Was quicker replaced than a platter. 


She. was right, for edch sweet Queen of 
Hearts, 
With touch scientific and tasty, 
Like her in the fable of tarts, 
Has a talent for this kind of pasty ; 


Without ostentation or clatter, 
Cooked Grandpa’s dish nicely for him 
Till he found a new heart in his platter. 


EE 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. 





BY COL. J. T. L. PRESTON. 


BrieHam Youne died August 29th, 1877. 

Except by Death, he seeméd invincible. 
And even by Death he was not subdued, ° 
but simply destroyed. His massive body 
looked as unyielding as that of a crocodile. 

Wanderings over deserts and over seas, 
heat, cold, hunger, thirst, and dire de- 
bauch left him at seventy (he died at 
seventy-six) with a quick step, unblanched 
hair, and the presence of a man of fifty. 
His intellect worked clear and cold, and 
digested all experience into nutriment and 
increased strength. He was absolutely 
without conscience. No superstition mys- 
tified him; no fanaticism elated him; no 
scruple embarrassed him. He was not much 
of a soldier; but he never was intimidated. 
He was driven outof Ohio, out of Missouri, 
out of Illinois; but he only pushed his trail 
further West. He abandoned one settle- 
ment at Kirtland, another at Independence, 
and a wondrous temple at Nauvoo; yet his 
resources were not exhausted. Citizens 
abhorred him, furious mobs assaulted him, 
and Gov. Boggs, of Missouri, called out 
15,000 militia and declared war against 
him; but he maintained his march to Utah. 
Then the United States took him in hand. 
He had organized the State of Deseret, 
which Congress refused to recognize; but 
President Fillmore appointed him governor 
of the Territory of Utah. Afterward 
Col. Steptoe with a military force was sent 
out to supersede him; but was entrapped 
by Young and compelled to siga a resigna- 
tion. Not until Albert Sidney Johnston 
marched against him did he acknowledge 
his dependence, and then only in a way 
that left him his supremacy at home. He 
collected, organized, and ruled his follow- 
ers in this country; and in person visited 
England, where he secured numerous re- 
cruits, and opened a credit with the Bank 
of England, in which he ever after kept 
large deposits. His estate is supposed to 
be above two millions. 

And who was he that did all this’ and 
much more? A New Englander, born in 
Vermont, a painter and glazier by trade 
and a Baptist by profession, without edu- 
cation, advantages, or opportunity, or any- 
thing to rely on except what was included 
in that wonderful entity; Brigham Young. 

It. is:marvelous!i:And all this while 
building'ap by fraud an absurd religion, 


ious, moral, social, political, and national— 

of the land he lived in. 

We are thankful to Death for having 

hunted down this Erymanthian boar. No 

one can deny that Brigham Young was 8 

powerful man. No one ought for a mo- 

ment to consider him great. The work of 

great men, whether for good or evil, survives 

them for alonger or shorter period. He 

has been compared to Mohammed. But, un- 

intelligently, Mohammed compacted a nation 

out of disintegrated tribes, and established 

a religion which for more than a millenni- 

um has dominated two continents and seri- 
ously affected a third. Mormonism began 
to decay even from under the hand of its 
architect; and if a successor of the chief is 
appointed, he will preside only over irre- 
claimable ruins. 

And this political and social nuisance 
has been abated not by arms, nor law, nor 
yet by religious missions; but by sound 
public sentiment and the contact of ordi- 
nary American life. Thrust out, as unen- 
durable, from the limits of Ohio, Mis- 
souri, and Illinois, Mormonism entrenched 
itself in the desert of Salt Lake, where it 
developed its poisonous rankness, hardly 
accessible by force and uninfluenced by 
public opinion. But the Pacific Railroad 
traversed its habitat, let in the air and 
light of trade, travel, and American life 
and thought, and dissipated the noxious 
malaria. 

It has been held up as a matter of re- 
proach against the United States that 
anything so foul and so large should have 
originated here and have been so long tol- 
erated. To this no answer entirely satis- 
factory can be given. But this may be 
said upon the subject: If the rise of Mor- 
monism is discreditable to our country, it 
must be remembered that of the 100,000 
of its professors much the largest portion 
are importations of low European peas- 
antry; while the mode of its decline, soon 
to end in its disappearance, illustrates 
what is valuable and characteristic in the 
vital force of American life; and, further, 
though surely we do not boast of it, we 
challenge the productiom of any name 
since the time of Mohammed which may 
better stand as the type of sheer force, than 
that of the renegade Baptist Yankee, 
Brigham Young. 

VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, Sept. 5th, 1877. 





THE WITNESS. 


BY HORACE E, SCUDDER. 





THERE is a deep gulf of verdure which 
runs inland between two rocky promon- 
tories. The sea once flowed there; but long 
before the memory of man. It had finally 
barred itself out by throwing up year after 
year a sandy barrier across the entrance to 
the gulf. No doubt, even after the. tide 
was stopped from flowing in, some strong 
eastern wind had driven the sea roaring 
over the bar and heaped higher the bulwark 
of sand. One could read this as he stood 
upon the rocks and looked down upon the 
green spot, which, for its contrast to the 
gray rocks and unplanted deep, was named 
Paradise. From the sea itself its green, 
cool depths were very inviting. 

The coast at this’ point was thinly in- 
habited.' A few fishermen’s houses were 
clustered near the shore just beyond the 
rocks that jutted out; but: the men were 





burdened with a ihideous immorality and 
directly affronting every sentiment—relig- 


away for weeks at a time, and the women 


work. Only the children who played on 
the beach gave the place a happy, human 
look. As a group of them were gathered 
on the sand one morning, they saw coming 
toward them a singular figure, moving 
along the shore in the direction of Para- 
dise. They stopped their play, wondering 
whether it were man or beast, so con- 
fused was the outline. Little by little, as 
it moved slowly toward them, they dis- 
cerned a man’s form, bending beneath some 
burden. They retreated a few stéps, and 
gathered upon the flat stone that ‘stood be- 
fore the doorway of one of the houses. 
The man made no motion to come toward 
the house and seemed not to see the chil- 
dren. Ashe came opposite to where they 
stood, they discovered that he bore upon 
‘his back a huge wooden cross. He kept 
on his way, staggering through the deep 
sand beneath his burden, until he was lost 
to sight behind the rocks which made One 
of the walls of Paradise. 
‘‘Let us tell Nancy,” said one of the 
children. And they entered the house to- 
gether. 
Whatever happened in or about this little 
settlement was sure to come, sooner or 
later, to the ears of Nancy Dacre. Remote 
from town, the people had no church, min- 
ister, or priest; but they were not so very 
forsaken so long as they had with them 
this widow, Nancy Dacre. It used to be 
said that no secret was safe from her; but 
every secret was safe with her. There are 
some women who are born Cconfessors, and 
she was one. It was impossible to with- 
hold confidence from her. Silent herself, 
she was the ‘repository of other people’s 
talk; and all, whether children or grown 
people, went to her with news or with per- 
plexities. It would be difficult to say in 
just what consisted the absolution she gave 
when faults were confessed, as they often 
were; certainly not in any formal words. 
Still, a certain gift of peace belonged to her 
as surely as the gift of hearing confessions. 

She was at work in the house when the 
children entered, and went with them to the 
door, although the man had already dis- 
appeared. 

‘‘He carried a great cross,” said one. 

«* He wore earrings.” 

**He was very dark and very bent.” 

‘That was the weight of the cross.” 


him, to see what he was about; but Nancy 
dissuaded them. 5 

“If he did not speak to you, it was be- 
cause he did not wish to be’ spoken to. 
Leave him alone. He may cqgme back this 
way. You need not be afraid of him,” she 
added, as the younger ones came closer to 


nti did comeback at dusk. Thechildren 
had scattered: to their ‘several homes, and 
Nancy sat alone on the doorstep, when she 
perceived a man coming toward her. From 
his appearance, she did not doubt ‘that it 
was the stranger whom the children had 
seen. She rose as he came to the door. 

**Good-evening,” she said: 

He answered her ‘in her’ own words; but 
given with a certain thickness of utterance, 
which showed him to be a foreigner. 

“‘May I give vou some supper?” ‘Phe 
man: looked up at her quickly and nodded, 
She entered the hous>, while he took his 
seat. on the’ flat stone; and presently she 
brought him a bowl of milk and some large 
ship-biscuit. He made a low bow to her, 
as he took his supper and placed it before 





‘were unceasingly busy over their in-door 





him on his knees. She looked at him nar- 















Some of the bolder were for following’ 
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rowly, as he sat in silence eating and drink- 
ing. He was athick set, somewhat clumsy 
man, with a face bronzed deeply by ex- 
posure and black curly hair. 
overhung by thick brows, did not look 
directly at her; but, while averted, every 
now and then stole a look at her. Some- 
thing about the man, she could not say 
what, seemed familiar to her; and she 
studied his face closely, trying to recall it, 


Perhaps the earnestness of her “look made‘ 


him uneasy. He drained the bowl dry, 
placed it on the stone beside him, and then 
stood silent, with his hands moving rest 
lessly by his side. 

“‘T have seen you before,” she said, 
finally. Her voice was kind; but he stepped 
hastily aside, then looked at her furtively. 

**T don’t remember,” he said, slowly, and 
turned his face away. ‘‘ Not to-night,” he 
muttered; ‘‘ not to night.” But then, as he 
was about to leave, he stopped and said: 
‘* Many thanks.” 

“But where will you sleep to-night? 
You may stay in my shed.” 

‘*T will sleép overthere,” 
toward the rocks. 

‘*In Paradise? There is no house there.” 

The man gave a groan. 

‘Is that Paradise where the grass grows 
green?” 

**So we call it.” 

He turned and walked hastily away. 
The woman followed him with her eyes 
until she could no longer descry him, as he 
was lost in the shadow of the rocks. His 
face perplexed her; but she could not re- 
member where she had ever seen it. Sev- 
eral days passed, and once or twice the 
man had been seen clambering about the 
rocks and apparently gathering berries. 
Once he had been seen fishing, and a smoke 
curled up occasionally from the rocks. 
His presence there served to keep the 
children away; while yet it tempted them 
to go nearer and see what he was doing. 
One, more daring than the others, crept 
round by another way, and brought back 
word that the cross which be had been seen 
to carry was raised above the beach in 
front of the opening to Paradise; but the 
man was not to be seen. 

All this and the stories which one and 
another told of other men who had acted 
strangely began to affect the little commu- 
nity; and, at length, on Sunday afternoon, 
Nancy Dacre, unwilling that the uneasiness 
should continue, left her house and walked 
along the beach toward Paradise. Some of 
the children began to follow her. 

** Come back! Come back!” their mothers 
cried. ‘‘ Nancy willgo. Noone will harm 
her. But you must wait till she has been.” 

Nancy herself was not unwilling to go 
alone. The cool breeze blew freshly be- 
neath the warm July sun, and the long, 
swooping dip of the sea gulls gave her a 
sense of freedom and life. The rare times 
when she left work and people behind her 
brought some such keen sense of life. She 
stepped quickly forward, and each step 
seemed to make her more buoyant. Victory 
is fabled to be winged, and tbis woman’s 
life had not been without its overcom- 
ing. 

She passed round the rocky ledge, and 
came out in view of Paradise, with the 
gray rocks which formed its northern 
boundary. Midway she saw the cross 
standing. It could not fail at once to take 
her eye; and at its foot the man was kneel- 
ing, his head nearly leaning upon it, while 
his handsseemed busy. He did not at once 
perceive her, and she stood not far off on 
the sand watching him. She saw that he 
had a knife in his hand and was cutting 
into the wood. Presently he laid his knife 
aside; and, going a little way off, fell upon 
his breast, and, propping his chin between 
his hands, looked fixedly upon the cross. 
The woman for a- moment was disturbed. 
She had seemed to enter this man’s closet 
and to break in upon some secret devotions. 
Yet to go would be to disturb him more. 
She remained motionless, ber eyes fixed 
upon him. Then she saw his face drop 
into his hands, and she could no longer 
hesitate. She wenttowardhim. He heard 
the sound of her dress, and rose, hastily. 
His face showed signs of great emotion, 
but the sight of Nancy wrought a change 
in it. Hecameto her and looked in ‘her 
face. : 

** Are you the woman who gave me my 


and he pointed 


His eyes, | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


supper at the house yonder, and agked me 
to stay?” 

* Yes, I am.” 

‘* And you are not afraid of me?” 

“Nos I should not-have come here if I 
had been, Tcame to see yor. ‘I did not 
know but Tmight help you.” 

e Yon aré & good woman, I am a bad 
man.” 


raised this cross here.” 

‘*Do you think so? Do:you say so?” he 
cried, eagerly. ‘*Oh! look at me, tell me 
that again.” Nancy looked steadily at him, 
trying again to recall his features. 

‘*No,” she said, deliberately. ‘‘ You are 
not wholly bad, and you have suffered 
much for what you have done.” 

‘‘T have suffered hell for ten years, You 
area good woman. I have told nobody. 
Yes, I have at jast told the world. Let me 
tell you here.” He seized her hand and 
drew her near the cross. ‘‘ Do you see this 
cross? Do you see of how many pieces of 
wood it is built? I have been ten years 
building it. Yes, ten years—it was ten 
years ago. See, that piece is from Malaga. 
I was born in Malaga, and I went back 
there first; but I could not stay there. And 
that is from Brazil. And that is from 
Alexandria. I bought it of a Greck. He 
said it was a bit of the true cross; but he 
lied. I gave him all I had for it, and I put 
it in the middle—see there; but it never 
drove it out of my heart. And there’s not 
a country where I’ve not been and brought 
away a bit of the wood. It’s all the work 
of my own hands; and I thought when l’d 
finished the cross it would go away. And 
I worked patiently, though the men mocked 
me. And it’s not gone away. Then I 
thought, if I planted it right here, right here, 
that would be the end; but it wasn’t. And 
now I have cut my name and what I did on 
it, that all the world may see; and O God! 
it’s on me yet. Where shallI go? Shall I 
lay myself down there, side of him and the 
boy? 

“‘Ye’re tired. Sit yedown and I'll tell 
it all to you. No? Ye’ll not sit down? 
Ye'll stand by the cross? It’s all cut on it. 
Ye can read it. That’s the story. 

“«* Requiescant in pace! I, Daniel Mora, 
seaman, did in a passion kill the skipper of 
the schooner ‘Nancy’ and his boy, and 
scuttle the ‘Nancy’ about two leagues to 
the eastward of this cross, which I set up, 
and may God have mercy on my soul.’ ~ 

‘*Ye’ll say now I’m not a bad man? 
Ye'll not be afraid of me now? O blessed 
Mother! take itaway! Take itaway! Yes, 
it was off there, where ye’re looking. Oh! 
but it was terrible. Why don’t ye speak? 
Do ye see anything? Oh! do ye see it? I 
bound them in the cabin after I—after 
they were— I didn’t take any money. It 
was not for that. There was nothing but 
ballast in the lading. My God! the Judg- 
ment Day!” 

Out of the blue water, under the sunset 
sky, slowly there was rising, as they 
looked, the masts and then the hull of a 
spectral schooner, half careened over, 
water logged; slimy. No sound was heard; 
but the silent witness to Daniel Mora’s 
words lay before them, moving sluggishly 
on the water. To-day the incessant rolling 
of ten years had released the last weight 
that held it down. 

Mora’s eyes started from beneath their 
shaggy brows, as he grasped the cross and 
then clutched at his companion’s dress. 
He did not see her. He only saw the 
witness, on which his eyes were fixed with 
a look of despair. 

*‘Dacre! John Dacre!” he cried, stretch- 
ing out his hands imploringly to the hulk. 

‘* Aye! aye!” said a voice at his side, 
and he turned suddenly. The woman stood 
before him, her hands clasped tightly be- 
fore her. 

‘*He was my husband. That boy was 
my child.” The man fell at her feet. 

*‘Rise, Daniel Mora. I am not thy 
judge. Iam asinner, like you.” But she 
herself bowed low upon the ground. Her 
forehead touched the wooden cross, which 
carried the tale of her old grief and this 
man’s crime. Daniel Mora crept thither 
also, until at length he felt two cold hands 
laid on his head. 

“‘God be merciful to us sinners!’ she 
said. And he repeated the prayer after 





her. 


“ You cannot be wholly bad. You have 





GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD. 


BY RAY LY PALMERS 





THE name of Gen. 0 Oliver Owe Howatd 
is one of the names that: his countrymen 
will not willingly let‘die. It is the name of 
a gallant and trusted officer who during 
our great struggle and since has been well 
known as one of that illustrious band of 
military leaders to whose self-devoting 
valor the country owes go largely the pres- 
ervation of its government and institu- 
tions, Comparatively few, however, know 
much of his personal history. Like most 
other men, whose lot it is to hold responsi- 
ble public positions and perform many im- 
portant public services, he has been often 
subjected to criticism, and the tene of this 
has been by no means always friendly. Af- 
ter having been for some time withdrawn 
to a considerable extent from public notice, 
by his assignment to the Department of the 
Northwest, he is again made prominent by 
his connection with the hostile outbreak 
among the Nez Perces Indians; and we 
deem ita matter of some interest to the 
public generally that his record should be 
better understood or, at least, made more 
familiar. 

Gen. Howard is a native of Maine, born 
in Leeds, Kennebec County, in 1830. He 
entered Bowdoin College young, was 
cdunted among the best mathematicians: in 
his class, was distinguished among bis 
companions in college pastimes for mus- 
cular activity, and graduated with honor, 
in 1850, at the age of twenty. Appointed 
immediately to the Military Academy at 
West Point, he there ranked third or fourth 
in a large class; and on graduating, in 1854, 
was promoted to be brevet second lieuten- 
ant of ordnance. From that time he 
steadily rose in military rank; and in 1857 
was ordered to Florida, under Gen. 
Kearney, as chief of ordnance in the Sem- 
inole War. Next he returned to West 
Point, as assistant professor of math- 
ematics, where he remained till the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, in 1861. He then 
resigned his position, and offered himself 
to the governor of Maine for any service 
in which he could be useful. He was 
made colonel of the third regiment, the 
second that went to the seat of war. At 
the battle of Bull Run he commanded a 
brigade, and after that battle was made a 
brigadier-general of volunteers. In the 
campaign of the Peninsula at Fair Oaks 
he was twice wounded and lost his right 
arm on thefield. Returning to hishome in 
Maine, he kept his room but a single week, 
and then addressed thousands of people, 
greatly aiding by his eloquence and enthu- 
siasm in the raising of volunteers for the 
service. In 1862 he went back to his com- 
mand, and bore a part in the battles of 
Autietam and Fredericksburg, was ap- 
pointed major-general of volunteers, and 
both at Chancellorsville and Gettysburg 
commanded the Eleventh Corps. In the 
latter battle he was on the first day com- 
mander of the field. After the battles of 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge, 
in which he bore a part, he was placed in 
command of the Army of the Cumberland, 
and then in that of the Army of the Tennes- 
see, where he was engaged in various bat- 
tles, Finally he commanded Gen. Sherman’s 
right wing in the famous march through 
Georgia, and on till the surrender of Gen. 
Johnston, which terminated the war. After 
the war he was successively Commissioner 
of the Freemen’s Bureau and of Indian 
Affairs, and finally president of Howard 
University. He h»s been in command of 
the Department of the Northwest for the 
last two years. 

Few men can exhibit such a record. In 
every position Gen. Howard has shown 
himself earnest, faithful, and able. He has 
deserved to be, as he has been and is, 
loved and honored by the mass of his in- 
telligent countrymen. While teacher of 
mathematics at West Point, he avowed 
himself a Christian in heart, and from that 
time to the present he has practically illus- 
trated in his life the principles and spirit of 
Christianity in every position he has filled. 
Witbout anything of the fanatical obtru- 
siveness that forgets what is due to others 
and disregards the proprieties of. time: and 
place, he has babitually:made his; Christian 
influence felt, whether in the Military 
Academy, or at the head of his army corps, 
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or in the scenes of civil life; as ready to 


teachin the Sabbath-schiool or to speak the 


Words of Christian truth. wherever ‘fit occa- 
sion offered as to lead on the marshaled 
host.in the day of battle. His genial and 
sympathetic nature, his frank and agreeable 
manners, and an unmistakable expression 
of guileless honesty that lights his counte- 
nance lend a decided personal magnetism 
to the man, by which those. about him are 
almost certainly attracted, There can be 
no need to’ speak of the marked ability of 
a man and officer who has successfully and 
honorably filled so many eminent positions, 
No man sustains himself through such a 
career by any mere good luck. It is by 
the possession of the requisite natural gifts; 
by education and self-discipline; by gen- 
erous impulses and high ideals; by pro- 
found convictions of duty and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice; and, finally, by steady strength 
of purpose and persistent earnestness of 
effort that such success is achieved and 
great and heroic men are made. Some 
fortunate accident may throw around one 
some temporary éclat ; hut only real merit 
can permanently exalt one in the calm 
judgment of mankind and set him on the 
solid pedestal of enduring and honorable 
fame. It is because Gen. Howard has 
fairly earned his position that he is sure to 
hold it. 

Yet even this noble man has not escaped 
the shafts of malice. It is well and widely 
understood that persistent efforts have 
been made by certain persons to injure 
him in public estimation and rob him of 
the well-earned confidence and aff ection of 
his countrymen. Men whose names will 
be buried in oblivion when his shall be 
brightening on the page of history have 
spared no pains to crush him; or, at least, 
to detract as much as possible from bis 
high character and honorable fame. Some 
of these men have, unfortunately, had it in 
their power to mislead, or, at least, misuse 
a portion of the press; and have been al- 
lowed, even through some of the most 
prominent journals, either to ‘‘damn with 
faint praise” or directly to depreciate his 
virtues and his acts. Doubtless, like other 
mortals, Gen. Howard has his faults, and 
has made some mistakes in his long and 
diversified career, on which a censorious 
spirit may lay hold. His open, generous 
nature has never been quick to suspect 
falsehood or baseness in others; and so he 
has probably sometimes trusted men who 
have proved themselves unworthy and for 
whose faults he himself has been held re- 
sponsible and has suffered. In relation to 
these things there is no need now to defend 
him. Time has already in good measure 
vindicated his integrity and exposed the 
charactet and motives of those who have 
sought his hurt. Evil tongues cannot 
materially harm him. His reputation is 
secure. Asa high-minded Christian man, 
as a brave and efficient officer, as a lover of 
his country andof mankivod, Gen. Howard 
has gained that highest recompense of merit, 
the affection and reverence of those who 
love goodness combined with ability and 
exhibited in honorable deeds. 

That such a man and officer should be 
systematically depreciated and malitned; 
that even while, amidst the exposures and 
hardships of Indian warfare, he is endeav- 
oring to defend hisimperiled countrymen 
in the wilderness he should be still pur- 
sued with captious criticism, is simply 
shameful. What may be the result of his 
present expedition we are, of course, un- 
able to foresee. The experience of our 
ablest officers have shown that Indian fight- 
ing is, at best, difficult and uncertain work. 
Very possibly before these words shall 
reach the public eye present success or 
failure may be reported. But we protest 
against judgments of a brave and long- 
tried soldier resting on no substantial 
foundation and manifestly originating 
either in ignorance or ill-will; against 
flings thrown out by persons without 
name, who themselves are in no danger 
whatever of becoming the objects of envi- 
ous attack. Its distinguished men are the 
glory of a country. A healthful public 


sentiment will resent the wanton ill-treat- 


ment of such and will not be hindered from 
rendering them due honor. It may, indeed 

happen that they must bear for a while 
misapprehension and unmerited censure in 


| manly silence. But Time is a sure-if, per- 
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haps, a slow avenger of such wrong. A 
man with Gen. Howard’s record may safely 
leave the care of his good name to his coun- 
trymen and to posterity. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE H. DALL. 





Our meeting opened Monday night with 
a superb audience in the town hall, where 
the village people, savans, and distingucs 
from abroad mingled with the flower- 
decked women from the hotels to listen to 
the opening address of the Hon. D. A. 
Wells. His theme was a new one—‘‘ The 
relation of economic laws to public and 
private morality”’—and it was illustrated 
with learning and grace. That it must be 
printed before long seems certain; but, as 
the reporters are not allowed to have it, 
you will thank me for some hints. Mr. 
Wells began by stating that the subject 
had never been written up; and yet he 
claimed that in civil life the gain or loss of 
one man must be the gain or loss of all, 
and that laws which oppressed, like those 
of the old slave code, must injure alike the 
conqueror and the conquered. If, in the 
old time, a trader went from Ghent to 
Liége, he found himself stopped at the city 
gate by an oppressive toll. If he passed 
that barrier, each new trading company had 
erected another, and all trades and guilds 
conspired to embarrass him. A woman 
with a license to sell dumplings was pros- 
ecuted if she baked a few cakes. A 
locksmith must not hammer out the 
naiis he needed to put his locks to- 
gether; and after half a dozen men 
had made a bucket, the law required that 
a seventh should paint it. After a while 
the right to learn a trade became a family 
affair, and was bequeathed from father to 
son, as if it were an heirloom. When 
Turgot, the minister of Louis XVI, abol- 
ished all these restrictions, he says that up 
to that hour women had been forbidden 
to embroider in France, except such mat 
ters as should be necessary for their per 
sonal adornment, embroidery being thea 
considered, as the suffrage now is, purely 
a masculine privilege. This old French 
minister—one of the greatest men in any 
age, a man whose counsels might have 
prevented the Reign of Terror, if the king 
had been wise enough to follow them— 
seems to have been the first to take up the 
relation of economic laws to public moral- 
ity. He goes on in this very edict to show 
that to protect the virtue of women it is 
necessary to allow them to work. In the 
same way ‘“‘no vocation” was written in 
1855 by the City of New York against the 
names of the great majority of her aban- 
doned women. Whatever makes labor 
impossible or difficult must tend to de- 
velop covetousness. So in the reign of 
Henry VIIL of England one-tenth of the 
whole population of England was hanged 
for stealing. At the time of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence one- 
ninth of the whole mercantile population 
of this country was engaged in illicit 
trade. John Hancock was the prince 
of contraband traders, and on the day 
of the battle of Lexington was to have 
been tried for evading the revenue laws, 
under an indictment which involved a mil- 
lion of dollars. Old Jonathan Trumbull, 
of Connecticut, was his worthy peer. 
James Otis’s argument against writs of as- 
Sistance was against the laws which author- 
ized the searching of houses for contra- 
band goods. Smuggling led to piracy, and 
so bad was the condition of things that, 
but for organized bands of lawless men, 
trade must have perished. Here we are to 
seek the true sources of the American Revo- 
lution. But the year which saw the Decla- 
ration of Independence—the first instru- 
ment known to history which was to eman- 
cipate the laborer—saw also two other 
events, much more rarely considered, but 
quite as important tothe annals of man- 
kind. The edict of Turgot, promulgated 
in 1774 and just then taking effect—an edict} 
which abolished monopolies, enfranchised 
labor in France and French trade through- 
out the world, an edict whose enforcement 
would have made the French Revolution 
impossible—was revoked in 1776, and Tur- 
got,a man never yet properly estimated, 
was dismissed in disgrace. Voltaire pro- 
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king was a coward and would not listen. 

It was in March, 1776, that Adam Smith 

published his ‘‘Inquiry” into the true 

sources of the ‘Wealth of Nations,” a 

book which has done more to emancipate 

the civil and political powers than any which 

ever left the press. Then, for the first time, 

was it demonstrated that a nation might 

starve on heaps of gold; that true wealth 

can only be acquired by human skill, add- 

ing to the forces of Nature; while the 

treasure accumulated by unjust privilege 
truly impoverishes its possessor, whether . 
that be nation or man. A great deal bas 
been said about the economic value of the 
‘‘ wealth of nations’; but no one has ever 
spoken of its religious power. For cen- 
turies priests and clergymen have enforced 
the spiritual power of the Golden Rule, till 
it has become firmly impressed upon the 
public mind that it means only self-denial 
and a resolute disinterestedness. But the 
political economist may make a still higher 
revelation. The Golden Rule is the em- 
bodiment, as the world will yet see, of an 
enlightened selfishness. Adam Smith has 
shown that the well-being of one is the 
well-being of all; the true wealth of the 
ruling class the highest possible comfort 
to the laboring. 

Mr. Wells then went on to show how the 
abominable corruptions of the last few 
years had developed the lust of greed the 
country over. The workingman, looking 
on while this wholesale robbery was prac- 
ticed, grew uncomfortable and covetous; 
so the vices of capital were responsible for 
the revolt of labor. 

On Wednesday morning came the hour 
when the true devotee of social science 
would gladly have split himself into 
three pieces, if. by so doing he could 
retain all his functions in each, like a 
polyp, and so listen to what might be 
going on in all the departments. Mr, San- 
born’s report of the last year’s work was a 
masterpiece of general knowledge and liter- 
ary skill. No one of the directors could 
listen toit without an emotion of pride. Of 
course, he must begin by definiwg social 
science for the hundredth time, for every 
general meeting brings us papers which 
show how entirely its true function is mis- 
understood. 

The witty pamphleteer who startled all 
Paris by the catechism—‘‘ What is the third 
estate? Everything. What has it hitherto 
been? Nothing. What does it now aspire 
to be? Something”’—might well have 
spoken in the name of our body. Social 
science seems to have begun with Giovanni 
Battista Vico, born in Naples, in 1664, and 
followed by the French economists, Quesnay 
and Turgot, from whom Adam Smith re- 
ceived many suggestions. Vico’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of a New Science,” printed in 1725, 
when Smith was but a child in arms, 
showed that he, at least, had grasped our 
problem. 

‘* Cui bono fuerit ?” said Cassius. Social 
science need not shrink from the test. The 
various achievements of our body must be 
well known to your readers. The “ civil 
service” reform was inaugurated by one 
of our sub-committees, working in all 
parts of the country for twelve months, 
The Boston Public School for the “ Artie- 
ulate Education” of Deaf-Mutes, the orna- 
mentation of the Normal Auditorium, the 
creation of the Boston Art Museum, the 
Association for the Higher Education of 
Women, the Training School for Nurses, 
and the Cambridge examinations show 
what has grown out of the work of the 
last ten years; but during the last year, be- 
sides the formation of the ‘‘Society for the 
Promotion of Study at Home,” in which 
the culture of the educated women of 
Boston is made useful to the whole coun- 
try, and the later-formed ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Society for the University Education of 
Women,” we have one great triumph to 
report. 

On the 11th of October, 1876, Mr. Farrar 
Herschell, an eminent queen’s counsel and 
M. P., delivered an address before the 
Social Science Association, met at Liver- 
pool, in which he said very plainly: ‘I am 
of opinion that the time has now come in 
which we’may dispense with the services 
of the coroner’s jury.” Would you drop 
Wednesday out of the week, or dispense 
with the full moon? So it seemed to the 





tested in behalf of human rights; but the 


stood the shock, and may not have moved 
since; but a very scandalous ‘‘ crown- 
er’s quest” had lately stirred many New 
England hearts. The health department 
of the Social Science Association took 
up the subject at its monthly meet- 
ings in Boston. It decided to go to the 
bottom of the whole matter. One of 
its members, a young lawyer, nephew 
of Professor Hilgard, one of the oldest and 
most beloved members of the steff of the 
U. 8. Coast Survey, Mr. Theo. H. Tyn- 
dale, read a paper upon ‘‘ Coroners” at the 
meeting of December, 1876. In strong and 
concise words Mr. Tyndale recommended 
the substitution of a few skillful medical 
examiners for the large, number of un- 
trained coroners. The governor, preparing 
at that moment his annual address, was 
persuaded to immortalize his own tenure 
of office by incorporating into it Mr. Tyn- 
dale’s recommendation. Early in May, 
1877, the legislature abolished the office in 
Massachusetts, and in the city of Boston 
since the 9th of May last two medical men 
have fulfilled the duties of fifty coroners. 
Before the first of July coroners had van- 
ished like Arab tents the whole state 
through, and in less than nine months from 
the day that Mr. Herschell’s address had 
been made in Liverpool the energy of one 
of the departments of the American Social 
Science Association had freed a population 
half as large as that of all Scotland from 
the absurdities and abuses of the “‘Crowners’ 
Quest Law.” The abolition is a monu- 
ment to the active labors of ten of its 
members. Of course, our action has re- 
acted upon the country which gave us our’ 
impulse, and even Ireland now meditates 
following, more or less speedily, in 
our footsteps. ‘‘ Time,” said Bacon, ‘“‘is 
the greatest innovator. Saall we not, then, 
imitate Time, which sometimes innovates 
so silently as to elude the sense?” But 
Time sometimes strikes an electric alarm, 
challenging the whole world to a moment’s 
action. I would gladly give you some 
account of our extraordinary financial de- 
bates, and the magnificent paper of Mr. 
Trenholm, of Charleston, 8. C., on the in- 
dustrial and social aspects of the South; 
but I have left myself no time. 

Dr. Lincoln has just opened the health 
department. He congratulates the members 
on the accomplishment of a large part of 
their plan in school hygiene. The chief 
labor of public utility. undertaken during 
the year by the department has been the 
presentation of a draft of a bill to the 
legislature abolishing the office of coroner 
and remodeling the procedure. This task 
was accomplished by Mr. Theodore H. Tyn- 
dale, whose argument was published in the 
American Law Review. The desired reform 
has been carried through substantially as 
indicated in this draft. The interests of 
school hygiene have been actively supported 
in Boston by representations made at a 
hearing before the school committee on the 
appointment of a medical inspector of:pub- 
licschools. The hygienic question whether 
young women in schools ought to suspend 
their studies at periodical intervals has 
been answered in an essay of great value 
by Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, whose essay 
concludes that women’s periods of repose 
should come very frequently—rather once 
in the middle of each day than once a 
month. Work of importance has been done 
by Dr. Loring, in reply to questions on the 
influences of bad air, etc., upon the eyes, 
addressed to him by the New York Medico- 
Legal Society. A commendable interest in 
the state of schools is shown by a few per- 
sons—Dr. Bell and others in Brooklyn and 
Drs. Lathrop and Howe in Buffalo. Dr. 
Bell points out a very reprehensible state of 
things in his city. Dr. Howe has examined 
the eyes of 1,003 pupils, and has found a 
confirmation of the law that near sight ac- 
companies scholastic labor in a given pro- 
portion of cases. Of the results of the In- 
ternational Exhibition of last year, as re- 
gards the principles of school hygiene, little 
is to be said. The Belgian school house 
was by far the most valuable exhibition of; 
this sort. A few school-plans were striking, ' 
many good, but none very new. The 
American school furniture was well made, 
on good principles. 

About two hundred and fifty guests at 


the United States Hotel are registered as 
having come here expressly to attend this 





astonished English world. Great Britain 


meeting. 
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THE POWER OF A KISS. 
BY LAURA SANFORD, 


RESTLESS she rested on her almshouse bed, 
And spent her life in wishing she were dead. 





Yet she was young and fair, with Beauty’s 
sting, i 
A woman quite, this wrecked and drifted 
thing! 


A swift step struck the stair,and then she 
turned 
Close tothe wall, and all her sad soul burned. 


*‘ Another cup of bitterness to know! 
Another gazer come to scan my woe !’’ 


A fluttering presence flitted toward her bed ; 
A breath like violets on the air was spread ; 


A strange new silence hushed the almsbouse 
room ; 

A strange new numbness seized and soothed 
her gloom. 


Yet still her soul repeated to its core: 
** Cold, searching eyes shall read my life no 
more!’? 


A question, and no answer. A kind word ; 
No more reply than if but deafness heard. 


A motion quick, impulsive, fearless, near ; 
A murmured speech like a recorded tear ; 


A kiss upon the outcast’s cheek! . 
cheer 

For me?” her poor heart 
angels near?” 


. * This 


cried. ‘‘ Are 


She ventured but a glance; and that glance 
found 

A girl sweet-flushed, with eyes bent on the 
ground. 


A face all pity, gentle, kind, and clear 
Of every trait that is not good and dear. 


An angel? No; but such as angels love— 
Wise as a serpent, harmless as a dove. 


She stood there like a vision of the spring, 
Daughter of days that song and gladness 
bring. 


“ And you kissed me?” the trembling waif said, 
slow. 
** Yes, and I love you,” answered voice, as low. 


Warm Charity transforms with its kind glow. 
Cold Charity ! behold thine outcast now: 


No more a scorn, a wreck, a broken thing, 
On Life’s harsh rocks for cruel waves to 
fling. 


One watchword, Love’s, and faith and hope 
upstart ; 
One mystic sign, and heart responds to heart. 


Words hardly tell the joy that brief act 
drew: 

Au ashy hearth with glad warmth kirdled 
new ; 


It Grew a wanderer home, a lost one safe ; 
A faithful heart’s fond shelter round the 
waif ; 


Drew penitence, forgiveness, and the light 
Of a bright window on a greenwood’s hight ; 


bliss ; 
Drew Heaven to seal the power of a kiss. 





REPRESENTATIVE SMITH’S 
AMENDMENT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





On the 26th of January, 1875, the Hon. 
Mr. Harrison reported, from the House 
Committee of Elections, a plan for amend- 
ing the Constitution with reference to the 
election of President and Vice-President, 
substantially similar to the one proposed 
by Senator Morton, which was explained 
in a previous article. The Hon. Mr. H. 
Boardman Smith, from the same committee, 
reported the following as a substitute: 

“Section 1. The President and Vice- 
President shall be elected by the direct 
vote of the people in the manner following; 
but no voter in any state shall vote for can- 
didates for President and Vice-President 
who are both citizens in the same state 
with himself. 

“Section 2. In counting the votes, the 
aggregate popular vote in each state for 
President and Vice-President shall be re- 
spectively divided by the numberof repre- 
sentatives apportionted to such state in the 
‘House of Representatives, and twice the 
Tesult or quotient shall be added: to the 
candidate having the highest number of 
the popular vote for President as avd for 
the state vote for such candidate. The 
person having the highest number of votes 
in all the states, including the popular vote 
and the state vote, shall be President;, and 
the person having the highest number of 
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‘votes in all the states, including the popular 





Drew from the skies a promise of meck 

















vote and the state vote, for Vice-President 
shall be Vice-President. 

‘*Section 8. The Congress shall have 
power to provide for holding and conduct- 
ing the elections of President and Vice- 
President. The returns of such elections 
shall be made to the Supreme Court of the 
United States within thirty days after the 
election. Said Court shall, under such 
rules as may be prescribed by law, or by 
the Court in the absence of law, determine 
any contest in respect to such returns, 
canvass the same, and declare, within 
ninety days after such election, by public 
proclamation, who is elected President and 
who is elected Vice-President.” 

Section 4. No person who has been a 
justice of the Supreme Court shall be 
eligible to the office of President or Vice- 
President. 

This plan agrees with that of Senator 
Morton in proposing a direct vote by the 
people, and, hence, in dispensing with 
the Electoral College altogether, and also 
in adopting the plurality system, rather 
than the one of an absolute majority of all 
the votes as necessary to an election. Like 
that of Senatof Morton, it makes no pro- 
vision for the election of the President by 
the House of Representatives, or of 
the Vice-President by the Senate. It sweeps 
away both of these provisions of the pres- 
ent Constitution, and by making the highest 
number of votes cast for any one candidate 
sufficient to elect him it supersedes the 
necessity for any secondary mode of elec- 
tion. It contemplates that the first elec 
tion shall always be sure to elect somebody. 
The only possibility of failure lies in the 
supposition that two or more candidates 
should receive the highest and an equal 
number of votes throughout the United 
States. This is conceivable as a mere 
possibility, yet it is so extremely improb- 
able that no provision need be made for it. 
There are some things possible, yet so un 
likely to happen that they are never taken 
into the account in any practical system; 
and this is one of them. If an absolute 
majority of all the votes were required to 
elect a candidate, then it is easy to see that 
no candidate might have such a majority 
if there were more than two candidates for 
the same office. But where a plurality 
suffices for an election it is all but an 
absolute certainty that the election will 
never be a failure. 

So, also, the plan of Mr. Smith agrees 
with that of Senator Morton in giving to 
Congress the power to provide for holding 
and conducting the election of President and 
Vice-President. It, however, differs from 
it in providing that the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall act asa canvassing 
board to count the votes, to settle all con- 
tested questions in respect to returns, and 
declare the result. The theory of Senator 
Morton is that the whole matter in respect 
to holding and conducting presidential 
elections, including the counting of the 
votes and the settlement of contested ques- 
. tions, spould be determined by legislation, 
rather than by any positive and explicit 
enactment in the Constitution itself. He, 
hence, proposes to give the requisite legisla- 
tive power to Congress, and leave the 
specific legislation to its sound discretion. 
This strikes us as, on the whole, the wisest 
plan in respect to this branch of the sub. 
ject. It is by no means clear that it is ex- 
pedient to add to the duties of the Supreme 
Court the political duty of acting as a can- 
vassing board in respect to presidential 
elections. It certainly is not according to 
American policy to bring the judiciary 
into such a relation to popular elections. 

The manner of counting the votes in each 
state, as proposed in the second section 
of the plan, is, so far as we know, 
wholly original with Mr. Smith. The 
entire vote cast in each state for President 
or Vice-President is to be divided by the 
number of representatives apportioned to 
the state in the House of Representatives. 
This is the first step. Let us then suppose 
the number of popular votes so cast to be 
100,000, and the number of representa- 
tives to be ten. The division of the former 
by the latter would give 10,000 for the 
quotient. Having obtained this quotient, 
we now double it, and thus get 20,000. 
The next thing is to add this number of 
20,000 to the votes of the candidate having 
the highest number of the popular vote, 
as and for the state vote for such candidate. 
The evident object of this process of divis- 
fon and then duplication of the quotient 
is to give to each state, as such, the political 
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weight which it now has in virtue of its 
two presidential electors corresponding: 
with its two United States senators. 

Taking the quotient, as above supposed, 
to be 10,000, and its duplication to be 20,- 
000, let us suppose A. B. to have 51,000 
popular votes as a candidate for President, 
which is the highest number in 100,000 
votes. Add the duplicated quotient, and 
the votes of that state for A. B. would 
count 71,000. The rule would work the 
same way in every state. Whatever can- 
didate gets in any state the highest number 
of popular votes gets also the duplicated 
quotient; and this retains for the state the 
same political power which it now derives 
from its two senatorial electors. 

The plan, however, is exposed to the 
serious objection now attendant upon the 
general-ticket system of choosing presi- 
dential electors. It politically annihilates 
the minority in each state, and if there 
were three or more candidates it might 
thus annihilate the majority of voters. 


_Senator Morton’s plan of dividing each 


state into electoral districts, and giving to 
each of these districts one electoral vote, 
to be counted for the candidate having the 
highest number of popular votes in that 
district, makes it impossible that the entire 
vote of a state shall be counted for any one 
candidate unless he has the highest number 
of votes in all the districts of that state. 
It at the same time gives two votes at large 
to the candidate who has the highest 
number of popular votes in astate. Like 
that of Mr. Smith, it secures to each state 
its present political power, arising from 
its senatorial electors; but, unlike it, it 
gets rid of the evils of the present general- 
ticket system, by dividing each state into 
electoral districts and making each dis- 
trict independent of every other. It is in 
this respect much the simpler and better 
plan of the two. 

It is to be hoped that the two houses of 
Congress will at the next session appoint a 
joint committee, composed of their ablest 
men and charged with the duty of carefully 
studying the merits and demerits of the 
various plans that have been proposed for 
amending the Constitution in respect to 
presidential elections. There is no other 
question before the country of equal impor- 
tance; and, should Congress giveit the go-by, 
as it has done in former years, it will neglect 
a very urgent duty. The experience of the 
country at the last presidential election 
and the grave perils narrowly escaped fur- 
nish a warning that ought to be heeded. 





COCHISE, 
THE GREAT APACHE WARRIOR. 





BY L. EDWIN DUDLEY, 


LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS FOR 
NEw MEXIco. 





Tue life of Cochise was one of the most 
eventful man ever lived. From his earliest 
infapcy scenes of bloodshed were familiar 
to his eyes, and for more than twenty years 
he controlled one of the most warlike tribes 
of men to be found on earth. 

The expedition of General Kearney 
through New Mexico to the Pacific Coast, 
in 1846, first brought the citizens of the 
United States into contact with the Apache 
Indians; although their nearer neighbors, 
the Mexicans, had known them for nearly 
two hundred years. Magnus Colorado 
was then the chief of all the tribes of 
Apaches. Cochise was captain of the 
Chiricauhua band, and war chief of his 
brother-in-law, Magnus Colorado. Some 
years after our occupation of the country 
Magnus Colorado, Cochise, and many other 
prominent Apaches, with their families, 
were enticed into a corral at or near Fort 
McLean, now abandoned, in Southwestern 
New Mexico. Once safely within the 
corral and separated from their arms, the 
soldiers were ordered to fire upon these de- 
fenseless people—men, women, and children. 
Nearly all (I think all but Cochise) were 
killed, Cochise escaping, severely wounded. 
Through treachery his chief and all the 
members of his own family had been 
killed; and is ita wonder that Cochise soon 
made the surrounding country extremely 
dangerous for white men? ~ 

Cochise at once rallied all the Apaches he 
could reach and began a bloody war upon 
the whites. No road was safe to any trav- 
eler unless protected by an invincible armed 





escort. The Overland Stage Line then ran 
through Southern New Mexico, passing 
through Apache Pass, which is in the 
Chiricauhua Mountains and had always 
been the home of Cochise. The road 
through this pass winds about through 
mountains for five miles, sometimes ascend- 
ing the steepest of steep hills and again 
descending into the deepest valleys, with 
rocks overhanging it on either side. Be- 
hind these rocks Cochise and his tribe lay 
in ambush hundreds of times and waited 
for the unwary traveler. It has been esti 
mated that four hundred men are buried 
in Apache Pass who met their death at the 
hands of the Indians. More than once 
bodies of troops have fallen into this terri- 
ble ambuscade, and many a brave blue coat 
has been sent to his long account by an 
arrow or bullet, which found its way to his 
heart from behind one of these fearful 
rocks. Eastward, for nearly a hundred 
miles, the road was watched by these ter- 
rible avengers, Cook’s Canyon is another 
death valley, and has many and many a 
time been the scene of terrible carnage. 
Travelers, grown bold because the Indians 
had not appeared there for a long time, 
have first become aware of their return by 
a fatal shower of arrows and bullets. 

In the days of the Overland Mail a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles was traversed 
by a two-wheeled open gig, with one horse 
or mule; and the road was for a long 
period so dangerous thst men were paid 
one hundred and fifty gold dollars for a 
single trip, and it has been said that these 
men whose cupidity induced them to accept 
this dangerous employment generally lived 
to make only about three trips. 

In many fearful conflicts with the troops 
Cochise lost numbers of his best warriors, 
and frequently escaped by means which 
seemed to his own superstitious people and 
sometimes to his soldiers miraculous. Once, 
when dangerously wounded and his horse 
killed under him, and with the troops but a 
few yards distant, he disappeared, only to 
return to his work ashort time after. These 
escapes caused his tribe to look upon him 
as something more than human, and with- 
out exception they believed he had a 
ebarmed life and could not die. And this 
opinion they held until they saw him cold 
in death. 

These fearful raids upon travelers along 
the line of the road were varied by attacks 
upon settlers, and frequent incursions over 
the border into Old Mexico, and for a hun- 
dred miles along the northern frontier of 
Sonora the inhabitants found Cochise a 
dangerous and unprofitable visitor. 

In the year 1868 the new Indian policy 
was inaugurated, and means were found to 
treat with Cochise. The negotiations re- 
sulted in his abandoning his Warlike career, 
and himself and his people taking up their 
abode upon a reservation in the valley of 
the Cafiada Allamosa, about twenty miles 
in a direct line from Fort Craig. For two 
years peace reigned. Some depredations 
probably were committed; but the change 
was a great one and gave satisfaction to all. 
But white men had constructed a town upon 
what was to be the reservation before it had 
been formally set apart as a home for the 
Indians, and demanded fabulous sums in 
payment for their improvements; and the 
Rev. Vincent Collyer, who had been sent 
out as a commissioner to arrange the matter, 
selected another reservation, one hundred 
and twenty miles further west, and ordered 
the removal of the Indians thither. 

There were many objections to the new 
location. Cochise objected to being placed 
so near his old enemies, the Navajos, as 
well as to the country selected; but it was 
believed that the teeth of the old dragon 
had been drawn and no fear was felt by the 
inexperienced men who had charge of the 
removal. But when the time came to 
move it was found that Cochise had already 
moved himself and gone back to his old 
haunts. The Indians who did not belong 
to his own particular band remained, and 
were removed to Tulerossa, from which 
the writer secured their return to Cafiada 
Allamosa, three years later. 

When Cochise left Cafiada Allamosa, he 
went believing that the promises made him 
had not been kept, and at once entered 
upon his career of warfare again. Pur- 
sued by troops constantly, he was able to 
outwit them; and for months Fort Bayard, 
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in New Mexico, was surrounded by them. 
No one dared rideout of the post without 
an escort and several unwary persons were 
killed within sight of that military strong- 
hold. 

Finally, General O. O. Howard was 
selected to take the Indian affairs of our 
southwestern frontier under his personal 
supervision, and through his bravery and 
untiring zeal he was enabled. to do what 
all the troops on duty in that region had 
failed to accomplish. With one man fora 
guide, General Howard, at the peril of his 
life, penetrated to Cochise’s camp, and suc- 
ceeded in making a treaty with the old war- 
rior, which was never broken while he 
lived nor by his people until it had first 
been broken by an agent of the Govern- 
‘ment. » 

The writer first visited that section of 
the country a few months after General 
Howard had completed his negotiations, 
and found the people, almost without ex- 
ception, bitterly hostile toward the one- 
armed general for having made peace with 
their terrible foe. The universal desire 
was to have a war of extermination de- 
clared, and no one believed that Cochise 
would keep the peace that he had made. 
But the sequel proved that General How- 
ard was right; and when, two years later, 
the writer was sent to remove these In- 
dians, he found the citizens almost univers- 
ally opposed to such an attempt. All 
agreed that Cochise had been faithful to his 
word and that no depredations had been 
committed on our side of the border. 

The reservation set apart for Cochise by 


“General Howard embraced the Chiricau- 


hua and Dragoon Mountains, with the val- 
ley forty miles wide lying between, from 
Apache Pass southward to the Mexican 
line, the reservation being about forty 
miles wide and sixty long. 

From the time these Indians resumed 
their permanent residence on peaceful 
terms upon the territory which had been 
their former home complaints were fre- 
quent that they were making incursions 


into Old Mexico, dealing death and destruc- ° 


tion to their old enemies, the Mexicans, 
driving away their horses and cattle and 
carrying off anything they esteemed of 
value. The Government was at last in- 
duced to make the attempt to remove them 
to some point further from the border; and 
to perform that duty the writer was sent. 
At the time of his arrival there Cochise 
lay in the Dragoon Mountains, dangerously 
ill, having been attacked while returning 
from a raid into Sonora. 

The writer proceeded to a ranche within 
sixteen miles of the dying chieftain’s camp, 
where he found Tozay, the eldest son of 
Cochise, with some other Indians, and, 
leaving his escort, proceeded alone with 
the Indians to their camp. 

On the bare mountain side the heroic 
warrior lay dying. Around him were scat- 
tered the savage tribe he had governed so 
long, and which had rendered him un- 
questioning obedience in peace and war for 
so many years. The discipline in this 
camp was superior to that of any military 
camp, for the individuals pever dared ques- 
tion the superior knowledge and authority 
of their commander. A rebellious captain 
once endeavored to induce his warriors to 
disobey Cochise; and a moment later he 
was a dead Indian, struck down by the 
chief’s own hand. Constant danger upon 
all hands had madethese people as one, and 
all were on the alert to prevent surprise and 
to repel intruders. 

Past experience of the treachery of 
white men had made the old warrior wary 
and cautious, and his dying couch was so 
placed that his rapidly closing eye could 
command a view of all the approaches to his 
camp; and had the writer’s party been hos- 
tile, instead of friendly, no Indians would 
have been found. A rapid retreat would 
have been made to the heart of the moun- 
tain, where troops could hardly penetrate; 
and, if followed, the pursuers would 


‘probably have been met by an ambuscade 


when least expected. Without doubt, Co- 
chise had determined to dieas he had lived 
~~a free man. 

The writer was joined an hour after his 
arrival in camp by the Indian agent, 
Thomas J. Jeffords, a man who deserves 
mvch from the settlers and travelers along 
th. old Overland Stage Line, and not less 
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from the Government, which has thrown 
away the services of one of its most useful 
men, for some reason the writer is unable 
to understand. 

Agent Jeffords many years ago was enabled 
to do Cochise a favor, and won his confi- 
dence, which he always kept, to the moment 
of the old chief’s last breath, by fulfilling 
every promise. Without this man General 
Howard could not have found Cochise, could 
not have made the treaty with him, and 
without the promise that Jeffords should 
be their agent these people would not have 
gone upon the reservation. 

After five days, during which time the 
writer used every effort to induce Cochise 
to command a peaceful removal of his 
tribe, the writer was forced to return with- 
out accomplishing his object; and four 
days later the great war-chief of the 
Apaches died. While discussing the 
question of removal with Cochise the 
writer presented the subject of the fre- 
quent raids of his people into Old Mexico. 
But the sagacious chieftain replied: ‘‘ Don’t 
talk about that. Those people are no 
friends of yours. We can steal anything 
from you and take it to them, and they 
will buy it and tell us to return and bring 
more.” There seems to be more truth than 
poetry in this remark. 

Cochise at the time the writer saw him 
was fully sixty years of age and emaciated 
by disease and suffering; but those who 
had seen him in his younger days described 
him as one of the most handsome men they 
ever met, and beauty is not common in his 
tribe. He was more than six feet high, and 
even at the last as straight as an arrow. 
His high, broad forehead and his flashing 
eye showed a man who had power to think 
and daring to execute. He spoke the 
Spanish language as fluently as any Mexi- 
can and his manner was as dignified and 
courtly as that of any Spanish grandee. 

The chief would, doubtless, have pre- 
ferred to fall from his saddle and die at the 
head of his warriors, and could with diffi- 
culty be brought to recognize the fact that 
he, whose life had been passed among 
scenes of bloody carnage, must lie down 
and die upon his rude bed in his wickyup 
in the Dragoon Mountains. But four days 
before his death he required his attendants 
to lift him upon his favorite war-horse; and 
while sitting upon his beautiful animal, sur- 
veying the surrounding country, he prob- 
ably thought the fitting time for him to die 
would be while dashing at a full run into 
some hostile camp. 

Personally Cochise had but few of the 
superstitions common among his own peo- 
ple; but of necessity paid them due re- 
spect, lest he should lose his influence over 
his tribe. His people believed that he had 
been bewitched by an Indian of the Tule- 
rossa Reservation; and his ‘‘medicine man” 
kept up all sorts of incantations, in which 
the whole tribe joined, to -break the spell 
and secure his return to health. The old 
chief was attended by his two wives and 
his two sons and received careful nursing. 
The surgeon of Camp Bowie desired to 
visit him professionally; but, fearing that 
he would die and remembering that his 
people always killed the physician who lost 
a patient, Cochise would not allow Doctor 
Freeman to attend him. 

The night after the writer left Cochise’s 
camp was spent at Sulphur Springs Ranche, 
about sixteen miles from the camp. Early 
the next morning a war-party was dis- 
covered coming across the plain at full 
gallop. The writer’s party were appre- 
hensive that this hostile array- meant mis- 
chief to them. When they reached the 
ranche, it was found that the war-party 
embraced twenty-seven warriors, in full 
array and well mounted. Every one had a 
gun—eight of them breech-loaders. Each 
had one or more pistols and their bows and 
arrows. The business of this formidable 
party was soon explained. It had been re- 
vealed to the ‘‘medicine man ” during the 
night that the Indian who had bewitched 
Cochise was not the Tulerossa brave, but 
one of the Southern Chiricauhuas, who 
lived in the Chiricauhua Mountains, and 
they were going to bring him to cure Co- 
chise. The writer asked: “ Suppose he 
does not cure him. What then?” The 
chief’s son replied: ‘‘ We will hang him in 
a tree and burn him.” Agent Jeffords said 
that he thought he could save the man’s 
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life, which he subsequently did; and, as the 
writer had no power to stop them, they 
went on. The writer proceeded to Camp 
Bowie in the afternoon; and, upon entering 
the post, he met the war party returning, 
with their victim firmly tied upon his sad- 
dle. , 

To the last Cochise entertained the 
greatest love and affection for General 
Howard. He spoke of him as a soldier 
who dared leave his troops behind and come 
and visit him alone, when to do so might 
have caused his death. He regarded him 
as the personification of truth and fair 
dealing. The introduction which put the 
writer upon the best possible terms with 
Cochise was a curte de visite of General 
Howard and himself, taken together, and 
no better recommendation could have been 
found. Cochise kissed the picture of Gen- 
eral H , and continued to look upon the 
representation of the beloved features as 
long as he retained consciousness. 

This narrative, already too long, would 
be incomplete without an account of the 
burial of the great warrior. The Apaches 
have a superstitious dread of touching a 
body from which life has fled. The cus- 
tom is to pull down the wickyup over the 
dead and to move the camp. But, for some 
reason, this superstition was overcome, and 
it was decided to bury Cochise. Accord- 
ingly, a grave was dug in a ravine about 
three miles from the camp. The bottom 
and sides of this grave were carefully lined 
with skins of animals. When the prepara- 
tions were complete, the sad funeral pro- 
cession wasformed. The body of Cochise 
was mounted upon his favorite horse and 
kept there by two men, who walked one 
on either side the chief, leading his people 
in death as he always led them in life. 
Two other horses which had belonged to 
the dead man were led behind. Following 
was the entire tribe, pouring forth the most 
heartfelt lamentations. Arrived at the 
grave, the body was lowered to its last rest- 
ing-place; and with him was buried his sad- 
dle, his blankets, his Winchester rifle, and 
everything pertaining to his personal outfit. 
Poles were then placed at intervals across 
above the body, and skins put over them, to 
keep the earth from touching the remains. 
The grave was then filled and rounded up 
into a mound; and upon this the throats of 
all three of the horses were cut, and the 
blood of his favorite animals mingled with 
the earth of his grave. Thus Cochise has 
gone to the happy hunting-ground well 
mounted and armed for such conflicts as 
may be met there. Cochise was a man of 
infinite tenderness to those he loved, of en- 
during affection toward those who had be- 
friended him or his tribe; but to those who 
were enemies he was fierce and savage, 
dealing death without remorse. Hostile 
tribes of Indians, avaricious white men, 
who would kill him and his people for the 
sake of enjoying their inheritance, found 
no pity from Cochise. Had the same un- 
derstanding which General Howard secured 
with Cochise been reached twenty years 
earlier, more than a thousand human lives 
and millions of dollars’ worth of property 
might have been saved. 
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‘‘T HAVE told you before, Harry, that I 
won't marry a literary woman, at any price. 
I hate’em! They are insufferable, egotis- 
tic, romantic, silly, or strong-minded— 
altogether detestable. So, don’t introduce 
me to your cousin, as you call her. And, 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t let your confound- 
ed trick of trying to make matches come 
between us again.” ; 

Hal Weaver laughed as hard as a man 
could who under all his amusement felt a 
taste of bitterness; for he had once meddled 
with Jonathan Penn’s life, inan unauthor- 
ized way, deliberately and with malice 
prepense leading him into the net of a 
female spider and leaving him to escape as 
he could. Jonathan floundered out of the 
silken snares in time to escape with life; 
but he never quite @rgave Henry Weaver, 
though the poor man was not to blame. 
He had a wife, and his wife was Miss Van 
Alen’s cousin. Hence these tears. 

But kind-hearted, blundering Hal had 
never forgiven himself. And, now that 
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come back a bachelor, it seemed to Mr, 
Weaver he ought to atone for his past sin. 
And, having found out lately a step-cousin 
of his mother’s—a lady who quite turned 
his own head by the charming contrast she 
presented to Mrs. Weaver—he resolved to 
introduce Jack Penn to her at once; and, 
like an amiable idiot, invited him to dine, 
frankly declaring his good intentions in his 
behalf, and adding: ‘‘ You can’t help liking 
her. She’s awfully smart. Supports her- 
self entirely by writing. Goodness! What 
stories she does turn out. Makes you 
laugh and cry in the same breath.” And 
the result of all this eulogy was the curt 
and incisive remarks which we have 
already heard, and a deferring of the din- 
ner-party sine die. 

But Jack Weaver was soon to be absorbed 
in a manner that had no more to do with 
marriage and giving in marriage than 
Heaven, though that was its only heavenly 
trait. 

His property, much mismanaged in the 
years he had been moving about over Eu- 
rope, began to disappear, after the winged 
manner of riches, and almost slipped from 
him entirely. A little was left—enough to 
avert starvation; but he must needs work. 
And here Hal Weaver came to the rescue, 
eager to do something for the friend to 
whom he owed a good turn. He got Jack 
a place in a wholesale store, where a salary 
of two thousand dollars a year was to be 
had for hard work; and the work was quite 
as wholesome for him as the wages. His 
eye brightened, his step grew firm and 
alert, his languid face woke up to interest 
in life and humanity, his naturally acute 
mind felt the benetit of exercise and roused 
to the keen pleasure of labor well done. 
Moreover, he fell in love. Not at all as he 
should have done, for he hardly ever went 
to Mr. Weaver’s now; and when he did, if 
there were any symptoms of company to be 
heard through the parlor-door, this delib- 
erate misogynist would take up his hat 
again and flee. But it was his habit to 
walk every Sunday afternoon in Central 
Park, through the pleasant days of the 
year; for his business afforded only one 
brief vacation in August. He noticed, 
after the few first Sundays, that he gener- 
ally met a particular group in the Ramble— 
an old lady, in a widow’s dress, with a tall, 
slight young woman, evidently her daugh- 
ter, for the dove-like, dark eyes of the 
mother were repeated in the young lady’s 
face, though with more sadness and pride 
in them than dwelt in the serene gaze of 
her parent. There was something mighti- 
ly attractive to Jonathan Penn about this 
lonely pair. He liked old ladies, if they 
were what old ladies should be, as every 
gentleman does; and this was evidently a 
good specimen. Daintily neat in her 
somewhat old-fashioned dress, the gentle 
glance of her still lovely eyes, the soft 
curls of snow-white hair, the low, trembling 
voice, which he could hear as they passed 
and repassed the bench where he habitually 
sat, all interested him. And even more 
agreeable was the intelligent face of the 
daughter—not very beautiful except for the 
rounded contours of youth and health, the 
abundant red-brown hair, the sad and 
splendid eyes, and the wonderfully vivid 
expression of a face that lacked only 
bloom. Jack Penn watched these 
two with respect and deepening at- 
tention for at least three months; 
yet could not devise a way to make their 
acquaintance, much as he wished it. But 

‘*to him that waits all things arrive,” and 
one Sunday early in September, as the 
pair came up the path toward him, he 
noticed that the old lady stepped more 
feebly and hung more heavily than ever 
on her daughter’s arm. They had scarcely 
passed him before she sunk to the ground, 
slipping from her support as silently and 
helplessly as a dead leaf slips from the 
bough. Mr. Penn sprang forward to help 
her, and, lifting that light, wasted shape in 
his arms, laid her on the bench close by. 
The daughter’s face was white, even to the 
delicate lips; but she did not lose self- 
possession. She applied salts to her 
mother’s nostrils and rubbed her cold 
hands, and when a faint sigh began to 
speak of returning life she asked Mr. Penn 
to fetch acarriage. This he did, with no 
delay; and, lifting the old lady in his arms, 
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direction, and, mounting beside the driver, 
was at hand to help when the carriage 
reached its destination. 

From that time Mr. Penn was counted 
one of Miss Chester’s friends. She lived 
in a tenement house, on a flat, alone with 
her mother. They were ladies; but they 
were poor. Caroline Chester did the work 
of the family alone, and there seemed to be 
no callers. If there were, they were ladies, 
and came by day, for when Jack Penn 
became so friendly that three evenings out 
of the seven were spent in that pleasant 
little parlor he never found interruptions 
there. Before the next spring, however, 
Mrs. Chester died,and when Jack found that 
Miss Caroline was left alone—since the 
rooms were rented for the year and she 
must keep them till May—he felt like the 
proverbial Frenchman, who, having married 
his love, was at a loss where to spend his 
evenings; and, therefore, this bewitched 
bachelor made an impressive offer of his 
heart and hand to Miss Chester, through 
the proper medium of the post-office, and 
in due time received a favorable answer. 
But Jack was destined to a shock of the 
most unexpected kind. After his accept- 
ance the Sunday afternoon promenades 
were resumed, for it was now the end of 
April and spring came in warm and early. 
Parma violets scented sunny Broadway; 
jonquils, tulips, hyacinths, sheaves of del- 
icate rosebuds, clouds of spirit-like azaleas, 
quaint foreign lilies and orchids made 
gay the florists’s windows; and Fifth Ave- 
nue was a blaze of glory, to which the lilies 
of the field could not hold a candle, with 
spring fashions, when one day Jack Penn 
and a graceful young lady in deep mourn- 
ing might have been seen in amicdble 
conversation on a bench in the Park. 
Jonathan was extremely happy, if his face 
did not belie him; and Miss Chester looked 
far from miserable, though there was a 
certain unquiet expression on her sweet, 
pensive face. 

“Jack,” said she, at last, “‘ you know I 
am poor?” 

‘*So am I,” he serenely rejoined. 

‘«But I have to work for my living.” 
‘*So do I,” was the imperturbable reply. 
“I’m afraid, though—I fancy—that is— 
may be you are like many men I have 
heard of. You won’t like my kind of 
work.” 

He looked round amazed, and then burst 
out laughing. 

‘“‘T really can’t think of anything just 
now, Carry, that I could object to in you, 
unless you may, possibly, be a female 
pickpocket.” 

Carry laughed, too; but it was not quite 
a spontaneous laugh. 

“Oh, Jack! But let us out withit. I 
write to support myself, for we had nothing 
but Mother’s small annuity.” 

‘‘That is hard work, dear. I can’t think 
of anything more stupid than copying 
lawyers’ folios.” 

“That isn’t what I write, at all, sir. I 
do my own writing. I mean stories and 
sketches and poems, and now I’m on a 
novel.” 

Jack jumped to his feet and stared at 
her. 

You!” ‘ 

‘Yes, me, Simple as I stand here, 
Jack, I’m a live authoress.” And here 
she giggled hysterically. For Jack’s face 
was going through a transition period 
almost as obvious as if it had been geologic. 
He stepped back a pace or two and looked 
at her again. 

‘*You an authoress! Why, I never saw 
a hole in your gloves yet. And I know 
you can cook a beefsteak better than Del- 
monico’s chef. I don’t believe it!” 

‘*But it is true,” she said, a little sadly. 
“‘T can cook and I can sew; but, for all 
that, I do write things and print them.” 

“‘T don’t believe it!” firmly replied Jack, 
sitting down again, with an air of obstinate 
triumph. ‘‘I never shall. It isn’t in the 
eternal fitness of things that I could fall 
in love with an authoress. You never 
have talked high art to me. You never 
crammed me with poetry, even though I 
am horribly spooney just now. You never 
said a word about ‘your last poem,’ or 
‘that story in Hopner,’ or ‘the article in 
Parkers’s’; and I know you are putting on 
vain airs of authorship merely to scare and 
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**But, Jack, dear Jack, itis true. I was 
a lady before I began to write. Why 
should I be conceited and ill-bred now? 
Oh, Jack! Do believe me. I’m really and 
truly in earnest.” 

Jack saw the tears in her beautiful, plead- 
ing eyes, and wauted to kiss them away; 
but an obtrusive policeman was too near to 
make it admissible. 

“You dear little soul!” he exclaimed, 

’ with an impulsiveness worthy of a younger 
man and one who had never suffered from 
a Miss Van Alen. “I don’t care a straw if 
you are! You might be George Eliot her- 
self, if you like. Well—no—perhaps not her; 
but any author or authoress in the country, 
or all of them put together, so long as you 
are my own darling, lovely, lovable 
Carry.” And here Jack looked dangerous- 
ly moved. But Carry trusted the police- 
man and sat still, smiling like a very 
rainbow, both showery and bright. 

‘‘But, after all,” said Jack, sheepishly, 
‘‘itisfunny. I’ve said and sworn I never 
would marry a literary woman, and here 
I’ve been and gone and done it. What 
will Hal say?” 

**Indeed, you haven’t!” indignantly re- 
turned Carry. ‘“‘There is no certainty 
whatever that I'll marry you yet.” 

*“O—h! There isn’t?” And Jack whis- 
tled ironically—right there in the Park, 
too. 

“‘T may refuse to marry a’ book-keeper. 
T’ve always thought them stupid as owls. 
But who is Hal?” 

*‘ Another owl,” said Jack, with sinful 
little twitches about his moustache. ‘‘ An 
owl who wanted me to come to dinner 
with his step-cousin, two years ago, and 
fall in love with her, because she was 
pretty and literary; and I laughed him to 
scorn, on account of the literature.” 

*« What is his name, though?” 

**Mister Henry Hopp Weaver, of ‘the 
firm of Weaver & Wing, River Street, 
Gotham.” 

Carry gave a little scream. 

‘*My goodness! Jack. It wasme. Har- 
ry Weaver's mother was my stép-cousin.” 

‘*Let us go home,” said Jack, solemnly. 
“Fate cannot harm me. I am the dust 
under her chariot-wheels, and the heathen 
may revile as they please. I shall be ‘ Mrs. 
Penn’s’ husband to the end of my days, 
and hug my chains at that. Here lies 
Jonathan Penn.” 

“‘ You absurd creature,” laughed Carry, 
as they strolled away, past the policeman, 
who had not so much as winked while all 
this-went on. 

So in due time they were married. And 
the Weavers came to the wedding. Jack 
endured much chafting, but did not resent 
it half as much as Carry did. And, after 
a short tour during Jack’s vacation, they 
settled down to daily life, quite content 
and happy, though they were poor. 

But because they were poor Carry insist- 
ed on k€eping at work. She liked her 
writing and she liked to help her husband; 
and Jack, being a generous man, let her 
please herself, though he watched over her 
health with extreme vigilance, and if she 
looked pale or grew neryous and sleepless, 
the tyrant directly turned the key of her 
desk, put it in his pocket, and walked off. 

Things went on tranquilly, even blissful- 
ly, fora year. Jack grew more and more 
fond of his wife, for Carry had traits that 
developed on acquaintance; and her lover 
had never known half how bright, gentle, 
and companionable she was. But Jack 
also had reserves of character, and one was 
animmense fund of latent jealousy. Though, 
as yet, it had never known what my poor 
old friend, Md’lle Martel, used to call 
‘* devil-upment,” it was all there. 

In Carry’s new, happy, secure life came 
a fresh impulse to her mind. Her writings 
became more and more vivid and interest- 
ing. Shegrew into notice, and her relations 
with literary people naturally led her into 
society. Everybody likedher. She was nat 
ural, sparkling, and gracious, and attracted 
both friends and admirers. Jack began to 

be uneasy. He did not like to come home 

and find the house redolent of bouquets, 
tributes from Carry’s friends, among 
authors and editors, who had soon found 
out her passionate love for’ flowers. 

Neither did he care to avail himself of 
sundry concert and theater tickets politely 

proffered by these same hands. And when 








the long-expected novel went to press Jack 
ground his teeth on the visits that passed 
between his wife and her publishers, avd 
was fit to tear his hair when Mr. Henry 
Platt, junior member of Platt & Co., pub- 
lishers, escorted Mrs. Penn down seven 
squares in Broadway, as the luckless hus- 
band well knew, eyeing them from an 
omnibus which bore him to the Jersey 
City Ferry, on business not to be delayed a 
moment. 

Carry was charming. The fresh spring 
weather lent a bloom, warm and bewitch- 
ing, to her fair face. Her dress was dark 
and plain, to be sure; but it was also 
stylish, and showed her exquisite figure to 
advantage, and the ‘‘fellow” beside her 
was one of the handsomest men in New 
York. How many people turned to look 
at them, and how happy they seemed. 
Jack would have liked to knock him down, 
then and there; but business is business, 
and then those policemen! What self- 
control they teach—those tall creatures 
with badges! 

When Jack came home that night, Carry 
told him, with beaming eyes, how happy 
the day had been. Mr. Henry Platt had 
come and taken her to a matineé at the 
Opera House. 

‘Such music, Jack! I was perfectly 
bewitched.” 

“‘H—m!” growled Jack. 

** And I liked Janausheck so very much! 
You can’tthink! Mr. Plattis going to send 
us passes to their box next Tuesday, when 
she plays Lady Dedlock. The Piatts are 
all going away to a funeral, so it will be 
empty.” 

Jack devoutly wished Mr. Platt, Jr. was 
going to his own funeral; but hadn’t 
quite the heart to say so. However, no 
such good luck happened. Mr. Platt was 
devoted to Carry till he went, for the sum- 
mer, to Long Branch; and then, when 
September came, and everybody came 
back with it, this constant youth appeared 
again and again. For the novel had been 
purposely delayed till fall, and demanded 
much consultation, apparently. 

Now the truth was that Mr. Platt had 
fallen dreadfully in love with a certain 
lovely little maid in Baltimore, who co- 
quetted with him tnmercifully; and, hav- 
ing, in a happy hour, discovered that 
Helen Kennedy was an old school-friend of 
Mrs. Penn’s, he confided his griefs and 
hopes to that lady with rather tedieus 
frankness. And Carry did not repeat) bis 
tales of woe to Jack, simply because she 
thought the matter of mo importance to 
him, and that Henry Platt-wouid dislike to 
have his sentimental secretsconfided to 
another want. Women afe!so different. 

But Jack knew Very well how often the 
‘*fellow” was there, for Carry made no 
secret of his visits; and, while even a suspi- 
cious soul could find no harm im such 
open secrets, still it gnawed upon this com- 
monplace Othello that he must be shut up 
in a counting-room all day, while another 
man carried flowers, fruit, books, and his 
own handsome presence besides to the 
lovely wife at home. 

But one day Jack’s mind was suddenly 
diverted from this rugged track by an ad- 
vertisement, flung in at the office door, 
setting forth the merits of a type-writer, a 
new invention for literature and business 
of all kinds where writing was demanded. 
There were the usual certificates, recom. 
mendations, puffs. It was warranted to 
outwrite the fastest scrivener, to be perfect- 
ly legible, in short, to be a necessity of life. 
Here was the thing for Carry! Her arm 
already was painful from long use. She 
had been worn out with her novel. Here 
was the very thing for a Christmas present, 
It was expensive, to be sure; but no 
doubt would be economy in the end, and 
there were two hundred dollars laid away 
in the Bank of Boots, that his old grand- 
mother, up in Maine, had left him years 
ago. Jack’s mind was made up. 

Pretty soon the novel came out, and, 
though truth compels us to own it was not 
wonderful, still it was not bad. Natural, 
simple, wholesome, it had small sales and 
few admirers. But Carry harvested a little 
sum from it and did not say much about 
her disappointment. She was able to give 
Jack a nice Christmas present, and when . 
the festival came, and she wheeled a luxu- 
riant easy-chair into the parlor and present- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ed it to her dear husband, she was 
pleased enough to utter a little scream of joy 
when he unveiled the mysterious thing -in 
the corner and showed her the type-writer. 

Before many days she had learned to use 
the lettered keys rapidly, and Jack in her 
daily delight and gratitude had almost lost 
sight of Mr. Platt. But when Valentine’s 
Day brought to the door an elaborate doc- 
ument, in a thick, stiff envelope, and a big 
bunch of Parma violets and daphne blos- 
soms, Jack begantorage. Carry had gone 
on to Boston, to make some arrangements 
with the editor of a juvenile paper there; so 
he put the letter aside and the flowers in 
water, and went next day to his office, with 
set lips and a pale face. At night he re- 
turned to the lonely rooms, and, from sheer 
loneliness, sat down to write a letter to his 
brother in San Francisco. As he lifted his 
pen from the desk, to reach forward to the 
inkstand, the gold pen dropped from the 
holder and fell into the waste-basket, close 
by. 
ten to empty this collection of scraps; and 
the pen slipped out of sight at once. Jack 
hunted among the rustling papers; but at 
last had to pull them all out, one by one, 
and was half-way to the bottom, when a 
torn sheet of delicate note-paper met his 
eye, and on its surface, in the square 
purple print of the type-writer, these words: 
‘‘Dear, darling Hen.” Another and still 
another torn piece of the same paper held 


the same words in different sequence: 
‘“‘Dear Hen. Dearest. Hen dear. Hen. 
Hen P. Hen PI.” ; 


Jack sat transfixed. It did not occur to 


him that the nickname was strange for a’ 


lady touse. That was a trifle. But this! 
This was ‘‘confirmation strong as holy 
writ!” 

Poor Jack! The fires were let loose 
upon him. Jealousy is ‘‘cruel as the 
grave.” To have laid Carry in her grave 
would have been nothing to this! He 
could not sleep. He walked the room till 
dawn; then mechanically kindled the fire 
afresh, and went down-town to breakfast 
and work. But breakfast was a myth and 
work mechanical. When he reached home 
at night, he looked like a°man about to die. 
He opened the door with his key. A flood 
of light, of warmth, of perfume burst on 
his chilled senses, and Carry threw herself 
into his arms, 

He held her off sternly. 
relaxed a muscle. 


His face never 


“Jack! Jack! What does ail you? 
Are you sick? Oh! Jack, dear! Do 
speak!” 


But he only took her band in his and led 
her to the table, opened alittle card-drawer, 
where he had laid these damning proofs 
away, spread them before her, and pointed 
to them with one rigid finger, like. the hero 
of a dreadful melodrama. ‘‘ Look there!’ 
he said. 

Carry stared blankly, first at the papers 
and then at him. A wild fear entered her 
eyes. She thought him suddenly insane. 

Jack grew impatient. He moved that 
index figure under the words ‘‘ Dear Hen.” 

*“Woman! Who is he?” 

Carry’s face changed again. She drew 
her hand from Jack’s grasp, threw herself 
into a chair, and shrieked with laughter. 
Sbe laughed beyond all power of speech, 
and her husband stood glaring at her in 
despairing amazement. 

““Oh, Jack!” she gasped, as soon as her 
breath served. ‘‘Oh, dear! Oh!” And 
then she laughed again, till the tears 
streamed down both cheeks. ‘‘ Wait a 
min-ute—oh!—-till I can—-stop—oh, Jack!” 

He sat down in another chair, with an 
expression of agonized patience, that seemed 
to inspire his wife with fresh bursts of 
laughter. But at last she found breath to 
speak. 

‘Oh, Jack! What a blessed old idiot 
you are. Here! Read that!” And she 
pushed over to him, across the corner of 
the table, the same mysterious document 
he had taken from the letter-box two days 
before. But it was open now, and showed 
two letters, one of which was unfolded and 
brief enough, and ra thus: 

* Dear Mrs. Penn: 

“She bas aceepted me, at last! I am the 
happiest fellow in America. I enclose a letter 
left at the office for you, and I send a few of 
your favorite flowers, to celebrate the day. 
Wish me joy. For I know you rejoice. 

“Yours faithfully, H.L. Piatt.” 


Carry had left in a hurry and forgot-: 
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“*My dear old boy,” said the still shaking 
Carry, as she crept on to Jack’s knee and 
laid her head on* his shoulder, “I began 
to write a letter to Helen, the other day, on 
the type-writer, and somehow the thing 
got out of order and refused to go. I 
could not make it slip from eto | at all. 
Every time I tried to write ‘ Helen,’ all I 
could get was ‘Hen.’ If you look at those 
awful documents, you will see the e in 
every ‘Hen’ is blurred. I thought it 
might be the fault of the ‘1,’ and, asl knew 
all about this love-affair and have for 
months, I naturally tried my 1 in Platt; 
but it went well enough there. I meant to 
ask you to see to the machine; but you 
know the Playtime people sent for me to 
come that day, and I forgot it.” 

“*Carry, I am a fool!” said Jonathan, in 
an exhausted tone. ‘Iam a jealous fool. 
Can you forgive me?” And here he turned 
white and laid his head back in the chair, 
for the man bad neither eaten nor slept in 
twenty-four hours. 

‘*‘T always said book-keepers were stupid 
as owls, you know, Jack. But you are 
worse than an owl. Come and get your 
dinner, sir! I can forgive you for every- 
thing but supposing: I could be so shock- 
ingly ill-bred as to call any man ‘ Hen!” 

Jack gave a feeble little laugh and went 
to dinner like alamb. He has never been 
jealous since; but yet Carry never quite ~ 
trusts him. 

She takes remarkable care of the scrap- 
basket, and has studied the type-writer so 
thoroughly she can keep it in order herself. 

‘‘Itisa great help, Jack,” she said, the 
other day, half smiling; ‘‘ but it came near 
being a disastrous present.” 


Diblical Research. 


Two French works have lately appeared 
on the Berber or aboriginal tribes of Northern 
Afries—one by M. Mercier, entitled ‘* Histoire 
del’ Etablissement des Arabes e V Afrique septen- 
trionale”’; the ether by M. Fournel, entitled 
“* Les Berbers,’? Vol. I. They show that the 
Arabic of Nortbern Africa is merely a de- 
posit overlying the surface of the orig- 











inal Berber. The Arabization of Africa 
falls into two distinct periods—the first 
being the Arab conquest in the 7th cen- 


tury, when the population remained essential- 
ly Berber, and adopted scarcely anything from 
their conquerors except the elements of Mo- 
hammedanism ; and the second the invasion by 
the tribes of Hilal and Soleym, in the eleventh 
eentury, since which time the Arabs have 
formed a distinct element in the population of 
the country. Tothis invasiov, which filled the 
valleys of the north with Arabs, continually 
advancing westward, is mainly due the impo- 
sition of Arab manners and speech upon the 
Berbers. The result was much aided by the 
Khalif Mostanser, in A. D..1049, who drove 
200,000 families, with wives, children, and 
flocks, out of the neighborhood of Barka into 
the southern and western highlands of the 
Atlas. The industrious Kabyles of to-day are 
the descendants of the indigenous Berbers, the 
best representatives of the so-called sub- 
Semitic tribes of the northern coast of Africa. 
The bilingual aud unilingual Berber inscrip- 
tions published by M. Rebond, and inter- 
preted by Gen. Faidherbe, prove that the 
ancient Berbers possessed a considerable 
amount of civilization. The Berber language 
shows some signs of connection with the old 
Egyptian, and it was the white-skinned Berber 
tribes from Libys, whose invasions of Egypt 
were such a source of danger to that country 
in the time of the nineteenth dynasty. 


....M. Fr. Lenormant has reprinted from the 
* Bollettino della Commissione Arch. Comunale 
di Roma” a short but interesting article in 
Italian onthe upper portion of an Egyptian 
statue found on the grounds of the Villa 
Ludovisi, near Rome. As the villa occupies 
the site of the famous Gardeas of Sallust, the 
statue must have been brought from Egypt to 
ornament them. The interest attaching to the 
statue consists in its resemblance to those of 
the Hyksos princes discovered at Tanis, by 
Mariette-Bey. The type of face, as wellas the 
nature and arrangement of the beard and hair, 
are the same, and differ widely from those of 
the native Egyptians. The rarity of any re- 
mains of the Hyksos period makes the statue 
of considerable value. As the type of counte- 
nance found on the Hyksos monuments is as 
little Semitic as it is Egyptian, M. Lenormant 
suggests that the Hyksos leaders may have 
been Accadians, driven out of Babylonia by 
the Semitic invaders of the country. 


....Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch is preparing @ 
work on the geography of the Assyrian monu: 
ments. i 
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THE American Architect says that the bronze 
statue representing the genius of Amer- 
ica now crowos the new Army ard Navy 
Monument in Boston, and the figures of 
Peace, History, the Army, and the Navy have 
been placed in position. The bas-reliefs which 
are to occupy the parels are four in number. 
The first one represents Gov. Andrew and staff, 
on the State House steps, reviewing troops at 
the outbreak of the war ; the second, the troops 
passing by Gov. Andrew and staff, on their re- 
turn from the war; the third, the Sanitary 
Commission making bandages, with soldiers 
putting their wounded. companions into ‘the 
ambulance-wagon; the fourth, a naval engage- 
ment, in which a monitor and man-of-war are 
coming up a river and firing upon the fortifica- 
tions. 


..Mr. William E,. Marshall, who won a 
national reputation by his masterly heads of 
Wasbington, Lincoln, Grant, and Lee, and 
whose engraving of Christ from the La Vinci 
picture justly merited the higbest praise, is 
now exhibiting at the Derby Gallery, 625 Broad- 
way, a new head of Christ, embodying a differ- 
ent conception from that accepted as the tra- 
ditional ideal. The head and bust are larger 
than life, and really combine with the tender- 
est pathos a strength almost Herculean. For 
perfect beauty the eyelids are, perhaps, too 
heavy, and the upper lip is, somewhat ex- 
aggerated; but it is the conception of a Christ 
for which we have longed—a very God, whose 
human power to resist made his 1s gi more 
complete. ! 


.-- The Shah of Persia has sent a fine assort- 
ment of Persian carpets and embroidery to the 
South Kensington Museum. The carpets are 
from Kurdistan, Feraghan, Ghain, and Mesched, 
each of which distriets has its distinctive text- 
ures and styles. Those from Kurdistan are 
most highly esteemed, having a body of white 
strewed harmoniously with flowers, with well_ 
marked and brilliant bordérs. The embroidery 
is chiefly from Resbt,a town on the Caspian 
Sea, and is mostly ex-cuted in a chain-stitch, 
the pattern a rich central rosette, surrounded 
by flowers geometrically arranged. 


.-. Work is now being pressed forward on 
Cologne Cathedral with great activity and the 
statues and other ornaments are being rapidly 
putin position around the western doorway. 
The vault of the second story of the southern 
tower, upon whicb is to be built the iron 
belfry, is nearly finished. . The scaffolding to 
aid in roofing this tower has been finished, and 
workmen are now at work on the pyramids, 
each forty feet high, which ve to ornament 
this roof, 


.- The Bishop of Chichester diddata ies that 
£2,050 has been subscribed to the memorial to 
the late Dean Walter Farquhar Hook, which 
will consist of a monument in the'cathédral, a 
clock, chimes, and a bell, to be;fixed ig the old 
bell- somnee, which the late Dean alweye wished 
to see carried out. 


..The experts appoiuted to examine the 
plans for the new Indiana state house have 
made their report to the commissioners ; but it 
has not yet been made pubiie. It is thought 
that they have rejected all the designs. 


-«.-The Rubens Festival, held at Antwerp, 
August 19th—2lst, has been a great event. 
There were concerts, balls, processions, decora- 
tions, flluminations, and everything that could 
add to the:brillianey of the féte. «x 


..Prof. Michaelis, of Strasbourg, has idet- 
tified a bust in the possession of the Earl of 
Leicester a8 a portrait of Thucydides. It bas 
been a Holkham Hall since the middle of the 
last century. 


..One of the Rothschilds has bought the 
famous Van Loon collection for 1,800,000 
florins. The Dutch Government offered 


1,600,000, which was not enough to retain it in 
Holland. 


-.-The celebrated Van Loon collection, of 
Amsterdam, formerly a part of the Burgomas- 
ter Six’s collection of works of art, has just 
peen bought by Baron Rothschild, of Paris. 


--.A new establishment, to be known as the 
Progressive Art Company, has been established 
at New Britain, Conn., for the manufacture of 
bronzes and for.wood engraving. 


--In order to determine the best site for 
Cleopatra’s Needle, wooden models: of it have 
been erected on different eligible sites in 
London. 


_A statue Of Queen Victoria bas been pre- 
sented to the Indian Government, and will be 
placed at the entrance of the Museum ot €al- 
cutta, 


... Mr. William Morris, the poet, will. de 
liver, next winter, a course of lectures in Lon 
don on the ‘* History of Decorative Art,}? 
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DisRaELt is a clumsy speaker, and when he 
begins a speech he appears ‘laboring under a 
painful embarrassment. His voice bas a tremor 
in it; he seems to stumble over a word here 
and to catch at some other there; his hauds 
and arms nervously move ; and Leis as uneasy 
with his feet and legs as with his hands. ‘‘ He 
was sO uneasy,’ says One who latcly heard 
him, ‘he so twisted and swung and socked, 


his utterance was so broken and so hesitating,” 


that one might almost fancy that he was about. 
to break down.’’ But his ideas were clear sud 
his words fitted each other well. By degrees, 
the apparent nervousness disappeared; the 
feet became immovable ; the shifting motion of 
the arms gradually grew into graceful ges- 
tures, and the twisting of the body into a 
swaying motion, full of power, deference, yet 
dignified and elegant. ‘‘The heavy head was 
thrown back ; the sullen, motionless features 
became lighted up and permeated by a flexible 
mobility ; the broad eyelids rolled up, and the 
great eyes flashed out witha somber brillian- 
ey.’? All these things, however, wouldn’t be 
so attractive in a less famous man. 


.. That industrious diplomat, Prince Bis- 
marck, has of late years shown a tendency to 
enjoy his otiwnm cum dignitate, despite the 
troublous times in Europe; and now it is 
rumored that he is to seek rest soon in an En- 
glish watering-place. For years he has been 
wishing to reyisit England, where before his 
nomination as Prussian premier he passed 
some happy days. Once ona time he had the 
intention of soliciting his transfer from Paris to 
London as Prussian minister at the Conrt of St. 
James, for which purpose he carefully inspected 
Prussia House, the minister’s official mansion, 
on Carlton Terrace, London. His appointment 
to higher duties has never removed his longing 
to stay in England. He speaks and writes the 
English language. 


..“ Rheumatoid arthritis” is what bothers 
taribaldi, who has just got over another attack 
of that malady. Accordingly, he proclaims 
that ‘‘ disease is the enemy from which Italian 
cities in general and Rome in particular have 
to be fortified,”? and urges the government, 
instead of surrounding the great centers of life 
with trenches and wide tracts of waste ground, 
which are too often fever-preseryes, to expend 
its energy and treasure in making them heulth- 
ful, attractive, and exhilarating. It should 
prevent inundation from the Po and the Tiber, 
replace the squalid dwellings of the poor by 
appropriate houses, and convert the narrow 
streets into spacious boulevards, lined with the 
eucalyptus. 


.-Marshal MacMahon, they say, feels tbat 
an injury has been done to his dignity because 
the English did not sénd a single ship to salute 
him during his recent visit to Cherbourg. He 
recollects that when the late M. Thiers was 
president of France and visited Havre,in 1872, 
England sent*two iron-clads to honor him. But 
MacMahon is not Thiers, by a good deal. 


. De Cassaguac amiably wrote of Thiers, a 
fewdays before bis fatal attack: ‘‘ What can 
he tliink to do, this worn-out, broken old man, 
whom rheum waylays, whom the heat disputes 
with the cold, and who may and must fall at 
the first bréath of wind with the sere leaves of 
our woods ?” 


--The statue of General Philip Kearney, 
which was ordered by the State of New Jersey 
and meant for the Capitol at Washington, re- 
mains in an out-of-the-way niche in the State 
House at Trenton, where it was placed when 
finished. No one seems to know or care what 
is to become of it. 


.. William Cullen Bryant attacks the per- 
nicious practice of mothers quieting their 
young with “soothing syrup’’ and other nar- 
cotics. Gin is another dangerous dose for in- 
fants and temperance reformers should pay 
more attention to both things. 


--..Tom Nast has been under treatment at 
Long Branch for a trouble in his right hand, 
which he attributes toits use in the blackboard 
illustrations of his lectures. He is recovering. 


.-Cardinal Cullen has issued a pastoral to 
his clergy, telling them to pray that the British 
Empire may not have to share the miseries of 
the war. There’s no danger. 


...» The late Admiral Semmes left a son and 
a daughter, both residents of Memphis, and 
the latter wife of Attorney-General Luke E. 
Wright, of Tennessee. 


.. Tennyson has lately become possessed 
of a considerable estate in Lincolnshire. 


.«.. William Lloyd Garrison has returned 
from Europe, in greatly improved health. 

..-»Henry Kogers, the author of ‘The 
Eclipse of Faith,” died on August 20th. 

...-George Bancroft is seventy-five ; but ap- 
pears as vigoroys as most men of Atty, 





Scicare 


Mucu of the value of Mr. Darwin’s labors 
is obscured by the sensational style in which 
some of his followers dress up his ideas; and 
yet it may be that, because of the use of terms 
common in animal life, he has drawn much 
more attention to intere*ting matters in the 
vegetable world than could have been done in 
any other way. When. every-day people are 
told that plants “eat meat,’ that they have 
‘‘caraiyorous appetites,’’ and so on, the most 
stolid human being is led to stop and think 
overit. There has been no doubt for years 
past that plants derived nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere; but it was a question whether the 
plant absorbed it through the leaves or through 
its roots. In Mr. Darwin’s work on “carniy- 
orous” plants much prominence is given to the 
insect-catching parts of plants, and the way in 
which the plants ‘‘ ate’’ and ‘‘ digested”’ the in- 
sects they had caught. But to the thoughtful 
student the most valuable purt of his book was 
that to which the author had giveh the least 
prominence—namely, the use of glandular 
hairs in the absorption of ammonia, If 
these hairs and glandular structures can 
take in ammonia in this way, the whole 
mystery of ‘‘flesh eating’? is explained. 
There is no more reason why a plant should 
not absorb nitrogen from a piece of flesh where 
it abounds than from the atmosphere; aod this 
is all the “‘ eating’’ there is aboutit. It is the 
same old idea under anewname. These reflee- 
tions occur to us just now in consequence of a 
discussion going on in European scientific cir- 
cles, in consequence of M. Hecke! having 
announced that he finds the leaves of our com- 
mon garden zonale geranium capable of 
‘*digesting”’ and ‘‘ assimilating’’ meat through 
the glandular hairs on the surface of the leaves. 
The objection to Heckel’s views comes from 
those who believe that plants do not need to 
‘eat meat’’ in this way, when they can get 
nitrogen through the roots. But yet this was 
simply the great discovery of Mr. Darwin, and 
nothing else, that plants absorbed nitrogen as 
well through these glands in the leaves as 
through the roots. And this is really all 
** flesh eating ’? by plants amounts to. 





.Professor Cope has recently described, 
under the name of Camara-saurus supremus, a 
saurian which appears to have been larger than 
any land animal yet known. It is represented 
by a larger part of the skeleton, which was 
dug from a bed of the Dakota Epoch of the 
Cretaceous period, at:a locality near to Canyon 
City, Colorado. It was discovered by Mr. O. 
W. Lucas, superintendent of the public scbools 
of that county. Its thigh bone measures more 
than six feet in length and the expanse of some 
of the vertebra is three and a half feet. The 
vertebras are of very light construction, their 
bodies being mere ehells surmountiag large 
hollow chambers. A neck vertebra is twenty 
inches long, giving at least ten feet for the 
entire neck... Tne body must have been ten or 
twelve feet in leogth: The specimen is very 
complete, Mr. Lucas having taken great pains 
to secure its preservation. A somewhat sim- 
ilar specimen was recently sent to the museum 
of Yale College, but this one is larger and in 
better preservation. Proféssor Cope has also re 
cently called attention to a number of teeth of 
a huge land saurian, which evidently inhabited 
Pennsylvania at an early geological period 
The specimens were found by Charles M. 
Wheatley, of Pheenixville, Pa.,in one of the 
copper mines, in the red sandstone and shale 
which traverses the state from northeast to 
southwest, in the eastern section. This rep- 
tile, which is new to science, was brobably 
thirty feet in length, with a bulky body, sup- 
ported by heavy limbs. The teeth are double- 
edged and firmly serrate and of the kind char- 
acteristic of the carnivorous saurians. The 
reptile was, doubtless, one of the must form- 
idable that ever inhabited the state and, in 
point of time, the earliest. It has received the 
appropriate jaw-breaking name of Paleoctonus 
Appalachianus. What appeated to be a large 
bone of a similar animal was discovered not 
lopg ago in a sandstone quarry in Newark, 
N. J., but has net yet been described. 


..Clarence King, in the August American 
Naturalist, writes on ‘“Catastrophism and 
Evolution,” in which he takes to task those 
geologists who regard the existing order of 
things as being all brought about by slow 
changes through great lengths of time; and by 
implication takes into his combative circle other 
classes of scientific men. Whatever may be 
true of American geologists, it cannot be 80 
charged on the whole class of zodlogists and 
botanists, though there are some undoubtedly 
of the highest standing who support these 
views. But papers showing that change by 
gradual modification is not the universal law 
are by no means uncommon in American scien- 
tific literature. We have in our mindas we 
write contributions of this character from 
Alexander Agassiz, Meehan, and W. H, Dall. 
Indeed, no one who bas made vegetable 


‘lead, but can be bent and cut. 





morphology astudy but must have been struck 
with the fact that, while individual growth is 
gradual, changes of form are always sudden ; 
and he would natura!ly look for the same law 
on a larger scale through the operations of 
ages. 

.- New carnivorous plants have not tained 
ua a late; but Nature refers to one in Tas- 
mania, distovered by Dr. B. Crowther, and 
which it suspects td be Drosera peltata, whic 
the Doctor thinks lives on insects. It cate! 
them and draws them in by the glandsg as 
Darwin describes in his account of the’ be- 
havior of our common species. Mr. Darwin 
thinks these European (and Ametican) 
species of Drosera take up only water 


“by Aheir roots, -deriving their nitrogenous 


a. either from the atmosphere or 
th ects they cutch. But, as the plants 
grow in bogs and places where nitrogenous 
matter exists in the soil, there bas seemed to 
be a chance in the minds of some that this mat- 
ter may be taken up by the roots. Dr. Crow- 
ther thinks this is not likely in this species, as 
it grows in crevices of rocks, where there is 
little or none of this material. As, however, 
the gentleman does not seem to have been able 
to identify his plant, though a very common 
one in herbariums, he will hardly be regarded 
a3 an expert in botanical observations. 


..The new metal, gallium, discovered two 
years ago by M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran, is so 
slightly diffused that the diseoverer had to em- 
ploy balf a ton of zine from the Plerrefitte 
Mine to get twelve grains of metallic gallium. 
It resembles pewter in color, is not so soft as 
When heated 
to redness, it assumes a slight tarnish, without 
being reduced to an oxide. It is very fusible 
melting with the heat of the hand, forming a 
white globule, and would form a mirror, like 
mercury, if pressed between two glass plates. 
Though melting ata temperature of 86 F., it 
does not solidify again uutil considerably be- 
low that temperature. It is one of the lighter 
metals, having a specific gravity of 4.7, Some 
years ago Mendejeff, of St. Petersburg, made a 
study of the atomic weight of the elements, and 
arranged them in such groups that he thought 
he could predict the future discovery of ele- 
ments. To one of these, situated between 
aluminium and indium, he assigned an atomic 
weight of 68; but whether gallium corresponds 
to the hypothetical element in this respect 
does not seem to be well determined. 


..-[n one of the late Government reports on 
ornithology the following story is told : 

“A gentleman who resides near Baltimore, 
upon one of the small inlets of the Chesapeake 
Bay, was recently taking a walk near the 
water’s edge, when he noticed a fish-hawk 
rise from the water with a prize in his mouth, 
and, after getting a short distance inland, 
beset upon by an eagle, evidently waiting for a 
meal and a quiet spectator of the fishing. 
Being attacked and compelled to give it up, he 
dropped it; which the eagle, catching in the 
air, flew away with, apparently disregarding 
the pangs of a guilty conscience. The next 
day he noticed a repetition of the fishing oper- 
ation by the hawk, and on the eagle’s approach, 
as before, he promptly dropped it agam and 
quickly disappeared. The eagle caught it, as 
before, in the air; but, strangely, ashe thought, 
let it go and it fell to the ground. Being gen- 
erally interested in Nature, the gentleman con- 
claded to go up and examine the cause of the 
unusual conduct of the thieving ‘Emblem of 
Freedom,’ our great North American bird. He 
did so, and, reaching the spot, found the sup- 
posed fish a piece of dried manure. It was 
the old story of ‘ Revenge is sweet,’ ete. ; but 
at once suggests the question: ‘Is there 
paught save mere instinct granted by Nature 
to her creatures ?’ ”’ 


.. There is no blessing withoutits attendant 
evil. Museums and collections help hundreds 
to study who could never see the material in 
its native place. But collectors often destroy 
Nature. Hardwicke’s Science Gossip says that 
the rare Mediterranean heath, which also had a 
native location in Ireland, is probably destroyed 
there. <A collector who went for some to the 
assigned localities could find no trace ofit. So 
also the Maiden Hair Fern (Adiantum capillus 
veneris) is rapidly disappearing from the island. 


.... Lieut. C. A. H. McCauley reports having 
lately killed on the Staked Plain a large num- 
ber of rattlesnakes which had their homes in 
the holes of the Burrowing Owl. He examined 
the contents of their stomachs, to see if they fed 
on the youngof the owl, which was then of 
the right size for a delicate morsel; but in no 


case did he find that the rattlesuake had been 
an unfaithful fellow-lodger. 


..Prof. J. D. Butler, secretary of the Wis- 
covsin State Historical Society, has lately been 
very succeseful in collecting ancient copper 
instruments forthe Historical Society. Among 
them is a copper ax, weighing 4 Ibs. 12% oz., 
the heaviest prehistoric object of copper yet 
discovered. Other objects are spears (ope 
with a unilateral barb, like some bone spears), 
kniyes, beads, etc. 

..+sThe wife of Prof. A. Graham Bell, the 
inventor of the telephone, was a deaf-mute; 
but he bas taught her to speak. She is a 
daughter of Gardiner Greene Hubbard, of 

eaten, oe the wealthy advocate of the gov 
ernment tel system, 
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Missions, 


Ovur readers will remember an article in 
these columns, recently, entitled “‘An Inde- 
pendent Santhal. Mission,’? which gave some 
account of the progress at the Ebenezer 
Station among the Santhals in the past year, 
from the pen of Mr. Skrefsrud, the missionary in 
charge. The English Baptist Missionary Herald 
for September contains an article, published 
by order of the committee, reflecting severely on 
the conduct of Mr. Skrefsrud and his co- 
laborer, Mr. Boerresen. The Society claims 
that Ebenezer Station was founded by one of 
their missionaries, Mr. Johnson, who got a 
deed for the mission premises in the name of 
the Society, in consequence of which and be- 
cause of the annual grants made by the So- 
ciety to the mission down to the present it 
was expected that the mission would event- 
ually come under the control of the Society. 
The facts, as stated by Mr. Skrefsrud, are that 
he and Mr. Boerresen, in 1867, met Mr. John- 
son, who was a missionary of the Baptist So- 
ciety, and told him they wanted to start an in- 
dependent mission. Mr. Johnson persuaded 
them to join him in work among the Santhals, 
sharing with them his monthly income of 80 
rupees. Mr. Johnson’s colleagues decided 
upon the place for the’ station and got the 
buildings ready for occupancy. Mr. Johnson 
being absent most of the time, Mr. Skrefsrud 
himself secured the deed of the ground, and he 
says the agreement with Mr. Johnson was that 
the three should work together, “ irrespective 
of denomination,” ‘‘ leaving baptism and other 
matters an open question.”? Mr. Johnson was 
compelled to leave the mission in 1869, since 
which time it has been under the charge 
of Mr. Skrefsrud. From the first it received 
a montbly grant of 115 rupees from the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and it is also claimed that 
the Indian Home Mission Society, which was 
organized for the conduct of the mission, was 
organized and frequently announced as an 
auxiliary of the Baptist Society. The Society 
has now withdrawn its aid. The probability is 
that there was a misunderstanding on both 
sides. The Society advanced these sums sup- 
posing that the deed to the property was in its 
bame, and Messrs. Skrefsrud and Boerresen re- 
ceived the grants supposing them to be made 
with a full knowledge of the facts. The Nor- 
wegian and Danish missionary societies have 
been assisting tbe mission, which has also re- 
ceived much aid from England and Scotland, in 
response to personal appeals. Mr. Boerresen 
says: ‘‘We have now in the Santhal home 
mission field three Lutheran men and one Bap- 
tist. Our object in spreading the Gospel 
among Santhals is not to bring the Santhals 
into any denomination for the present, about 
which the people at home quarrel so much 
and which would be poison for the native 
Christians, who could not understand anything 
of this kind; but to bring them back to the 
living and true God, from whom they have 
wandered.” 





-.-.We learn from The Missionary Herald of 
London that the Baptist Missionary Society 
has resolved to accept the proposal of Robert 
Arthington, of Leeds, to found a mission in 
Congo, Africa, toward which he offers to con- 
tribute £1,000. Mr. Arthington is an enthusi- 
astic friend and generous patron of missions, 
having given previously $25,000 each to the 
London and Church Missionary Societies for 
missions on Lakes Nyanza and Tanganyika. 
In his letter to the Society he says he has long 
had his eye on Congo, whose people have 
heard of Christianity principally through the 
Portuguese Roman Catholics. Many of them 
still adhere tothat religion and are partly civil- 
ized. Mr. Arthington thinks the opening a fine 
one, and cherishes the hope that after a while 
the mission may be extended into the interior, 
up the River Congo. This river is the dividing 
line between Congo and Loango. On the 
south of Congo is Angola, in which the Cath- 
olics have a mission at St. Paul de Loanda, 
There is no mission in Congo, although Cath- 
olic services are still kept up at San Salvador, 
which has lost nearly all the importance which 
it once had as a Portuguese trading town. The 
climate of Congo is cool and agreeable on the 
coast, improving as one goes toward the in 
terior. The language of the three tribes—the 
Msurongo, Mushicongo, and Ambriz—are very 
much alike, so that almost everybody in Con- 
go can understand the original African tongue, 
Mushicongo. The king is anxious to have 
white missionaries settle in his kingdom. The 
Society, as already stated, has determined to 
accept Mr. Arthington’s proposal, and has 
made an appeal for funds for a preliminary 
survey and for experienced men to undertake it. 
Mr. Arthington has given $250 toward this 
object. It is also proposed to raise money 
enough to add to Mr. Arthington’s gift to 
maintain the mission, without drawing upon 
the Societies’ general funds. The exploration 
will cost, it is estimated, £500 or £600. The 
ulterior purpose of the mission is to furnish a 
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basis and starting-point for missionary work 
up the Congo, Mr. Arthington hinting that a 
steamer might be provided to this end. 


-eseThe oldest missionary in India of the 
Presbyterian Board, the Rev. John Newton, of 
Lahore, does not believe in controversial 
preaching asa means to win Hindu converts. 
He writes to the Foreign Missionary as follows: 


“My only work while at Lahore has been 
preaching. I have usually preached once in 
English and about five times in Hindustani 
every week. In the Hindustani preaching, 
which was generally at the Delhi Gate and out 
of doors (though sometimes in the chapels), I 
have made it a point to declive all controversy 
with the enemies of the Gospel, on the ground 
of reason or philosophv; insisting that my 
business was simply to declare what God had 
revealed in His Word. And I have come to 
the conclusion that it is not best, in preaching 
to Mohammedans or to the unevangelized of 
avy class, to put in the forefront such doctrines 
as are likely to scandalize them and turn them 
away at once from the truth. Among these 
is the doctrine of the Divine Sonship of 
Christ. I do not avoid it if I have oc- 
easion to quote passages of Scripture in 
which it is referred to. But, as a rule, I 
dwell chiefly on sin, as exposing every man to 
condemnation and as having, in fact, brought 
the curse of God on every man already ; on the 
necessity of being saved by grace, if we are 
to be saved at all; on the manifestation of 
Divine mercy and grace in the incarnation and 
the atoning death of Christ: on the deadness 
of man’s spiritual nature and his absolute de- 
pendence on the spirit of life which eomes to 
us through Christ; on the resurrection and 
ascension and redeeming power of Christ: on 
the final destiny of all men, as committed to 
bis hands ; and on his second coming, to judge 
the world and restore all thinge. Milk is for 
babes, and strong meatis formen. Truth must 
be taught as our hearers are able to bear it. 
Such was the preaching and teaching of the 
apostles themselves, after they had received 
the Spirit. Out of fourteen samples of their 
preaching found in the Acts of the Apostles 
the Sonship of Christ is referred to only twice ; 
though when believers were addressed, as in 
the Epistles, there is no truth made more 
prominent.” 


....The Bishop of Colombo has replied to 
the memorandum of the Church Missionary 
Society, an account ef which we gave in these 
columns August 30th. The Bishop addresses 
himself to the task of showing that the Society 
is incorrect in its statement that the province 
of the bishops in Ceylon was not the orgap- 
ization of the native church. He says the 
facts are as follows: 


‘The Bishop of Colombo is ‘appointed ’ by 
‘letters patent’ not to ‘ European work’ only, 
but also, and in an equal degree, ‘ to the super- 
intendence, maragement, and discipline of 
missionary work and the development of the 
organization of native churches. This I pro- 
ceed to prove: First, It is so provided by the 
letters patent themselves, which constitute the 
bishop ordinary over all clergy of the Church 
of England in Ceylon and all churches in 
which the services of the Church of England 
are used. Secondly, It will probably be ad- 
mitted that the bishop appointed by the crown 
has the full authority of a bishop, whatever it 
may be, over the chaplains and catechists who 
are paid by the crown and are officers of the 
department over which he presides. The whole 
number of these, including three aided chap- 
lains, is twenty-five. Of these fifteen or 
(omitting one who ranks as European) fourteen 
are natives and all in priest’s orders. From 
this it is evident that the Bishop’s legally-de- 
fined jurisdiction isin a very large degree to 
be exercised over the native church.” 


....The Rey. O. M. Green, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission at Tokio, Japan, writes 
of a visit, in company with a native licentiate, 
to Omori, a town twenty-five miles northeast of 
Tokio. They found a number of candidates 
for baptism, who were well acquainted with 
the fundamental doctrines of the Scriptures, 
having used the Japanese Gospels and tracts 
sent them intelligently. Twelve adults and 
two children were baptized and a church was 
organized, with an elder and two deacons. At 
Hoden two persons were baptized and two 
deacons ordained. These two churches, which 
have such a good outlook, are the fruits of the 
labors of two native licentiates. 


....The first Sunday in October is the day 
upon which all the churches having missions 
inthe Celestial Empire are requested by the 
Missionary Conference at Shanghai to pray for 
the extension of Christianity in China. The 
Methodist bishops and missionary secretaries 
call the attention of Methodist churches to the 
request and urge them to observe it. We 
trust that other denominations will do like- 
wise, and that the result may be a larger in- 
terest in the Christianization of the Chinese. 


.. »-Missionary work in Amoy, China, is 
yielding good fruit. In 1867 the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church had three churches and 359 
communicants in that city, and the English 
Presbyterian Church three churches and 267 
communicants. The Reformed Church now 
has seven churches and 591 communicants, and 
the Eoglish Presbyteriau Church eight churches 
and 658 communicants ; showing an aggregate 
increase in ten years of nine churches and 623 
communicants. 

....The Free Baptists have nine American 
missionaries in India, divided among four 
stations, the chief of which is Midnapore. 
There are also five native preackers, eleven ley 





preachers, and one independent worker, 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 30th. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


WE have finished the study of the three mis- 
sionary journeys of Paul. These have occu- 
pied the third quarter of the year. The fourth 
quarter will be taken up with the history of 
Paul—no longer as a missionary, but as a 
prisoner. The third quarter’s lesson should be 
considered in reference to the three separate 
journeys. The first begins from Antioch of 
Syria (not Pisidia), extends to Cyprus (lesson 
1), Pamphylia, Pisidia and Lycaonia, Antioch, 
Iconium, Lystra, thence by Perga back to 
Antioch, and thence to the First Council at 
Jerusalem. The second journey begins again 
at Antioch, to which the Apostle had returned 
to bring the report of the doings of the 
Council at Jerusalem, and occupied about three 
years, half of which time was spent in Corinth. 
On this journey Paul was not accompanied, as 
previously, by Barnabas ; but by Silas and Luke. 
They went through Cilicia to Lycaonia, and 
thence to Phrygia and Galatia, thence through 
Troas by sea to Macedonia, where they were 
imprisoned at Philippi. After spending some 
time in other towns of Macedonia, Paul goes 
by sea to Athens, and thence to Corinth, where 
he made his longest stay. Thence he returned 
to Jerusalem by way of Ephesus and Cesarea. 
From Jerusalem, after a brief stay, he went 
back to Antioch. From Antioch, on his third 
missionary journey, he first revisits the churches 
of Galatia and Phrygia, and, crossing the 
whole length of Asia Minor, reaches Ephesus, 
where he remained three years, laboring with 
great success. Thence he went through Troas 
to Macedonia; thence to Corinth, probably; 
thence he turned back to Jerusalem, going 
back by Macedonia, Troas, Miletus (not stop- 
ping at Ephesus), and so by sea to Jerusalem. 
The next quarter’s lessons begin with Paul at 
Cesarea, just before reaching Jerusa- 
lem. 

In order to be understood, this review lesson 
must be in great part geographical, following 
Paul along his whole route—best with a map 
in which the route is indicated with colored 
lines, such as can be had cheaply for wall 
purposes of M. A. Condy, 2988 Thomas 
Street, St. Louis. It is also necessary to 
consider the work done in these three 
journeys. The original disciples seem to dis- 
appear,and Paul takes their place, with his 
companions. Why isthis? What is the chief 
feature of the work of Paul? What was its 
effect on the breadth of the Church? Human- 
ly speaking, would the Church but for Paul 
have remained a Jewish sect? When Paul 
shook off the dust from his feet and turned to 
the Gentiles was a turning point in the history 
of the Church. The Church Universal, that for 
all the world, began at Antioch ; and, hence, it 
is proper that Antioch should be the beginning 
of Paul’s missionary journeys. 

Further, we have to notice the success which 
comes from persistent, faithful Christian labor. 
At Athens Paul labored but a few days, 
preached but one notable sermon, and gathered 
no converts. At Antioch and Corinth he 
stayed long enough to argue and discuss and 
gather strong churches. His missionary jour- 
neys were not allitinerating. He stopped for 
months or years at a place, and left each church 
well officered with its bishops. 

Notice, also, the confidence with which a 
faithful apostle appeals to his record. He has 
labored hard, and he knows it. He is not re- 
sponsible for any failures of his ministry. He 
may be grieved at the failures ; but it is not his 
fault. He carries with him the love and ven- 
eration of those whom he has led to Christ. 
The address of Paul to the church officers at 
Miletus is one of the sweetest, tenderest pas- 
sages in all church history. Let such be our 
confident appeal, at the end of our course, to 
those for whom we have been responsible. 

a 

Tue operations of the Methodist Sunday- 
school Union are published yearly in the form 
of a‘* Year Book,” a very neat little publication 
in paper covers. The Union was organized in 
1827, but was allowed to decline and die after 
1836. In 1840 it was reorganized and recognized 
by the General Conference, which elects its 
secretaries every four years. Since that period 
the Union has been gaining yearly in strength 
and influence. Its objects are to open new 
scbools, help existing schools, where necessary, 
to books and other requisites, and provide a 
good Sunday-school literature. About 1,000 
schools were aided last year, some of which 
were in the foreign missionary field. The 
Union reports 19,473 schools, with 1,446,027 
scholars, of whom last year 102,024 were con- 
verted. It also has a publication aud a normal 
department. The special work of the latter is 
to encourage the formation of normal classes 
for the training of teachers and officers. The 
publication department forms a large and very 
important part of the business of the Book 
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Concern. Nineteen new books were published 
in 1876; besides, if there be no mistake, 8,700- 
000 copies of the Sunday-school Advocate and 
the Sunday-school Journal and nearly 14,000,000 
copies of the Lesson Leaves. This represents 
a total of nearly 28,000,000 copies of the differ- 
ent publications. This is a vast amount of 
literature to issue in one year; but, in addition 
to this, 224,859 bound volumes for libraries 
were sent out. The amount received from the 
churches the past year by the Union was $26,- 
450. In the report of the anniversary pro- 
ceedings our eye fell upon the following ina- 
teresting statement made by Dr. Vincent : 


‘“‘Father Daly, a Roman Catholic priest, had 
told him, if the Metbodists would publish the 
Dousv Testament and distribute it as widely as 
possible. he would furnish a Testament sutbor- 
ized by the Archbishop of Dublin. Dr. Vincent 
came home and submitted the matter to the 
Tract Board ; and the proposition was accepted, 
and quitea large number of the Testaments have 
been distributed. The difference between the 
Douay Testament and the authorized version is 
very slight.”’ 


....The Rev. B. H. Badley, an Am*rican 
Methodist missionary in India, writes to the 
Sunday-school Journal about the Lesson Series 
in India. Mr. Badley is secretary of the 
Indian Sunday school Union, He says: 


“The Lessons are becoming verv popular in 
India. Introduced in 1873, by the Rev. T. 
Craven. of the American Methodist Mission, 
Lucknow, they have become widelv known 
and more highly appreciated year bv year. 
They are published in English, Urdu, and 
Hindu (three languages) at the Methodist 
Mission Press, Lucknow, wherce the English 
Lesson Papers are sent out to various parts of 
India, some going as far as twelve hundred 
miles. The Urdu and Hindu papers are used 
in North India. especially by the Methodist 
missionaries. At Calcutta the Lessons are 
published in Bengali (the language of the 
presidency in which Calentta lies), being pre- 
pared by the Rev. E. C. B. Hallam, of the 
Baptist chirch at Hourah,a missionary and 
pastor end a firm supp -rter of Sunday-schools. 
This vear for the first time the Lessons are 
published in Mahratti, the language spoken in 
the Bombay Presidency, the Rev. 8. R. Wells, 
of Pan-hgani (American Board), having the 
bonor of their compilation. Far away to the 
south,in sunny Ceylon, the Jaffna Religious 
Book and Tract Society (T. 8S. Smith secre- 
tary) publishes the Lessons in Tamil, the lan- 
guage spoken in Ceylon and in the Madras 
Presidency. The Society has published the 
Lessons for three years in the form of a quar- 
terly lesson paper. These five languages are 
spoken by at least four-fifths of the people of 
India. The Hindu avd Urdu represent 100,- 
000,000 ; Bengali. 30.000,000 ; Mabratti. 15,000,- 
000 ; Tamil, 15,000,000 ; in all 160,000,000. The 
Lessons have, therefore, had a very thorough 
introduction.” 


....A correspondent in the Augsburg Teacher 
has the following observation to make and 
illustration to give on the important subject of 
children’s reading : 

‘*Memoirs have almost dropped out of our 
modern Sunday-school libraries, and many of 
us regret that our children will not voluntarily 
read thém. Yet there is nothingin which a 
ehild so delights as a true story, until his taste 
has been perverted. My little girl of six 
brought home from the infant echool a library 
book, which had been translated from the 
French and had not a word of religion between 
the covers. Nor was there any moral teach- 
ing. It bore lightly on genteel manners, which 
was its only lesson. The rest was only mildly 
amusing. I would not read it aloud to the 
child; but took down, instead, a volume of 
tracts, and read the story of ‘ Little Henry and 
his Bearer.’ What a world-wide difference be- 
tween the two! The frequent earnest ques- 
tion and the starting tear and choked voice 
showed how keenly Bertha was interested in 
the story, and for days afterward she talked of 
the little India boy, showing how well she had 
understood the story and the lessons it taught. 
We make a mistake when we think that only 
flimsy stories, with no point to them, are the 
ones to interest the children. If we read to 
them more deep, thoughtful stories of real 
lives, we should mold them into very differ- 
ent characters.” 


..--One of the ‘‘experiences’’ given at a 
recent Sunday-school Convention in Missouri 
was by the superintendent of the Whitefield 
Sunday-schoo]. He said: ‘A missionary of 
the American Sunday-school Union organized 
ouc Sunday-school a year ago. It was hard 
work for us to keep it up, as we didn’t know 
much about Sunday-school. We didn’t know 
tunes to sing our hymns in. I knew one on 
page 51 of our book about ‘Little Drops of 
Water,’ and we sang that. We tried others, 
but failed. The scholars used to laugh when 
I called out ‘No 51,’ fer they knew what was 
coming. They had sung it every Sunday for 
three months. Well, we kept on singing that 
hymp. It showed us God could make big 
things out of little, and at ‘the preaching’ last 
spring sixteen out of our Sunday-school 
jomed the church—all the young men but one.” 


...-The Sunday-school Institute of the 
Church of England reports 28,875 teachers and 
314,298 scholars. Of the scholars 140,634 a’e 
over fourteen years of age and 4,213 are com- 
municants Of teachers 5,565 were formerly 
scholars. Both morning and afternoon sessions 
are held in the schools. The average attend- 
ance of teachers in the morning is 8,836, and 
in the afternoon 14,847. The average attend- 
ance of scholars in the morning is 87,798, and 
in the afternoon 162,252. 
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School and College. 


On July 27th the university authorities 
and students at Heidelberg united in a cele- 
bration in honor of the twenty-fifth annivers- 
ary of the acceptance of a professorship in 
Heidelberg by Robert Wiihelm Bunsen. Prof. 
Bursen entered as a student at Gottingen fifty 
years ago. After six years of study there and 
at Paris, Vienna, and Berlin he became privat- 
docent at Gottingen ; accepted in 1836 a call to 
the Polytechnic of Cassel, as Wohler’s suc- 
cessor; removed in 1838 to Marburg, where he 
became in 1841 an ordinary professor ; and from 
thence went in 1851 to Breslau. In 1852 he 
went to Heidelberg, where a new laboratory 
was built for him, and where he has since re- 
mained, despite many tempting offers from 
Berlin and other wealthier universities. 


...-The Hartford Theological Seminary 
opened on September 13th. The entering class 
of last year numbered but one less than the 
corresponding class at Andover, and the appli- 
cations for rooms from new students have been 
more numerous than at the same time last fall, 
notwithstanding the fact that the partial 
course, for the benefit of men who are not col- 
lege graduates, has just been abolished. Dur- 
ing the summer Goodrich House bas been fitted 
up, the library transferred to it, and the books 
classified and recatalogued. A reading-room 
js to be opened. 


....-The new physiological laboratories at 
Berlin University are nearly completed, and 
will be opened to students at the commence- 
ment of the winter semester. Prof. Dubois 
Raymond takes the directorship, assisted by 
Prof. Kronecker, of Leipsic, and Prof. Bau- 
mann, of Strasbourg, two of the younger physi- 
ological chemists of Germany. Prof. Helmholtz, 
who has been elected rector of the University 
for the coming year, will also take possession 
during the coming autumn of the new physical 
laboratories, which adjoin the physiological de- 
partment. 


~....The eity of New Haven constitutes a 
single school district. Its population of 58,000 
furnishes some 13,000 children of legal school 
age, of whom more than 10,000 are found in 
school during some part of the year. It em- 
ploys two hundred teachers, who have charge 
of one hundred and sixty-five rooms. Its cur- 
rent school expenses are about $170,000 
annually, and the estimated value of its school 
property is about half a million dollars. 


....The Society for the Encouragement of 
Study at Home has 576 names on its list of 
students. During the last year history was 
selected by 208, Euglish literature by 211, 
science by 108, art by 78, German by 42, and 
French by 34. The Society now possesses 281 
volumes, of which 178 are in Boston, 25 in New 
York, and 28 in Louisiana. A fourth library 
is to be established on the Pacific Coast. 


....The chemical laboratory at Miinster 
University is now nearly equipped, and will be 
opeved to students duriag the autumn. It is 
reported that the Prussian ministry of public 
instruction has the intention of supplying the 
lacking faculties of law and medicine and of 
placing Miinster on an equal basis with the 
other Prussian universities. The number of 
students at present is 300. 


....The freshman class at Middlebury Col- 
lege will number twenty-five. It is rumored 
that Professor M. Stuart Phelps, of Andover, 
formerly of the College, will return, and, with 
Professor Means, take charge of the studies of 
the senior class, giving President Hulbert an 
opportunity to devote his entire attention to 
the finances of the institution. 


...-The applications for admission to the 
junior class of the Yale Theological School 
number forty, and the incoming class will be 
the largest except one in the history of the 
school. The largest class numbered forty- 
four. 


....Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, lately president 
of Robert College, at Constantinople, has been 
engaged for a year to fill the chair of systematic 
theology at Bangor Seminary, made vacant by 
the resignation of Prof. Barbour. 


-..The University of Wisconsin has re- 
ceived 180 new students, 100into its collegiate 
course. Its freshman class numbers 83, 54 
in the classical course and 29 in the scientific. 


..+. Vermont University bas thirty freshmen. 
Prof. George A. Smyth, of Andover, a pupil of 
Bunsen, has been appointed tothe chair of 
chemistry, mineralogy, and metallurgy. 


-..-A project is on foot for altering the Dart- 
mouth College gymnasium into a library build- 
ing; but nothing has yet been decided. 


-++-The Colorado State University has just 
been dedicated. It opens with seventy-five 
students. Dr. Joseph A, Sewall is president. 


--.-Toronto University is thinking of insti- 
tuting local examinations for women. 
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Hebbles, 


A FATHER of a two-weeks-old baby calls it 
‘“ Ma’s newly-discovered satellite.” 





...-Athletic sports for ladies: jumping at 
conclusions ; walking around a subject; run- 
ning through a novel; skipping full descrip- 
tions. 


.... When you see a young man whose index 
finger bangs around like the crook of an 
umbrella-haudle, you can bet your money that 
be knows a “‘ fly-catch’’ when he sees it. 


....ln a Cincinnati block: ‘Josh, who is 
the new lodger onthe fifth floor?” Janitor: 
‘Well, I dunno. I seed him makin’ faces 
outen a pile of mud. Guess he must be a scul- 
prit.”’ 


...-A postal-card was lately received at the 
Fitchburg, Mags., post-office, addressed to 
‘“‘Mr. K——, the man that works in the factory 
and got the car-load of potatoes at Whitetield, 
N. H., last year.’”’ 


...‘ 1 say, Paddy, that is the worst-looking 
horse you drive I ever saw. Why don’t you 
fatten him up?” ‘Fat him up, is it? Faix! 
the poor baste can hardly carry the little mate 
that’s on him now,’ replied Paddy. 


....Tbis epitaph is said to have been found 
in the ancient cemetery at East Lyme, Conn.: 
‘*Childrev! 
Ma’am.? 
Mother has come !”’ 


...-A Scotch minister, meeting one of bis 
parishioners, asked her if she was pleased with 
the sermon that he had preached the previous 
day. Onreceiving a reply in the aflirmative, 
he inquired if she understood it all. “Eh! 
mon,’’ exclaimed the lady, ‘‘ would I hae the 
presoomtion ?”’ 


.... Sir!” exclaimed a long-suffering credit- 
or, whose patience was entirely exbausted— 
“Sir! [have sent you no less than seventeen 
bills for this oue lot of goods; and what have 
you done with them?’ ‘‘ Vetoed ’em! Vetoed 
every last one of ’em!’’ was the calm reply, as 
the debtor lit a fifteen-cent cigar and hailed a 
street-car. 


.... There was a moments lull iu the debate, 
and then a member, known as ‘‘ Old Reliable”’ 
spoke up: ‘* Why, down in Arizony, whep I 
lived thar, it was so hot that they used to have 
to splice two thermometers together so’s to 
git any idea of the heat; andeven then the 
quickeilver would spurt over the top of the 
thermometer sometimes.’ 


...‘* This may seem a work of supereroga- 
tion,’’ he remarked, as he went down to the 
frout gate, and commenced operations on the 
hinges with a feather and a bottle of oil. ‘* But 
the critical period is approaching when a 
young man has te be handled very delicately, 
and just the least little bit of a set-back may 
throw things. The smallest creak might be 
disastrous ; and this gate’s got to stand for 
two girls more besides Imogene.” 


....-An eminent Scottish divine happened to 
meet two of his parishioners at the house of a 
lawyer, whom he considered too sbarp a practi- 
tioner. The lawyer jocularly put the question: 
‘*Doctor, these are members of your flock. 
May L ask, do you look upou them as white or 
black sheep?’ ‘I don’t know,’ answered 
the divine, dryly, ‘‘ whether they are black or 
white sheep; but I know, if they are here long, 
they are pretty sure to be fleeced.”’ 


....Sbe was ironing when her sister came in 
with the news that an uncle was dead. 
“Dead!” she gasped, nearly dropping the 
iron from her hand. Her face was very pale, as 
was that of her sister, as they both stood there 
looking at each other with that awestruck ex- 
pression which a death leaves upon the faces 
of the living. ‘‘ Dead!” she repeated, in a 
faltering voice. “It doesn’t seem possible! 
It is so sudden, so unexpected, so dreadful 
that I can scarcely realize it. What are you 
going to wear ?”’ 


.-.“ What kind of house will we play?” 
asked one little girl of another. “Oh! play 
calling,” replied the other? ‘‘ Mary, here, she 
can be Mrs. Brown and sit on the step; and me 
and Julia will call on her, and ask her how she 
is, and how her husband is, and if the baby’s 
got over the measles, aud tell her how nice she 
looks in her new wrapper, and hope it won’t 
burt her much when she has that tooth filled. 
And then we'll say: ‘Good-bye, Mrs. Brown. 
Come and see us some time or other, and bring 
the children and your sewing ; and, you’resuch: 
a stranger, we don’t see half enough of you. 
And then me and Julia, we will courtesy and 
walk off a piece. AndI’ll say to Julia : ‘Did you 
ever see such a borrid old fright as she looks in 
that wrapper?’ And then Julia, she’ll say : ‘The 
idear of anybody having false teeth filled!’ 
And then I’llsay : ‘ Yes, and what a bomely lot 
of dirty little brats them young ones of her’n 





is.’ Let’s play it. What do you say?” 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

CHASE, Grorce §8., East Northwood, N. H., 
accepts call to Rockford, Vt. 

CORNELL, Jasper, ord. at Union Dale, Kan. 
CRESSWELL, 8. J., D.D., Philadelphia, Penn., 
is dead, at age 76. 

CROSBY, D., settles at Ripon, Wis. 

DE CAMP, C. P., removes from Cookstown to 
Dividing Creek, N. J. 

DOUGHERTY, MicHar. ANGELO, resigns pas- 
torate Stoughton-st. ch., Boston, with- 
draws from Baptist Church, and joins Con- 
gregational devomination. 

FOX. Epwarp T., ord. and inst. at Throops- 
ville, N. Y. 

FRINK L. W., closes his pastorate of Main-st. 
ch., Hinsdale, N. H. 

GREENE, T. W., prof. in California College, 
Vacaville, died recently. 

HOLT, A. J., removes from Wenoka, Seminole 
Nation, to Anadarka, Wichita Agency, 
Indian Territory. 

HOPPER, A. M., removes from Hamilton, 
N. Y., to Scranton, Penn. 

KERFOOT, F. H., Kentucky, called to Eutaw- 
Place ch., Baltimore, Md. 

McRIDLEY, W. H., ord. at Oldhamburg. 
MEGAN, J. W., ord. at Lawrence, Mich. 
PETERS, J. H., Third ch., Philadelphia, Penn., 
resigns. 

POPE, L. A., ord. at Mansfield, Mass. 
SAVAGE, E. P., Beloit, Wis., resigns. 

STARK WEATHER, GeorGeE A., removes from 
Waterbury, Conn., to Havana, N. Y 


TILTON, J. H, North Uxbridge, Mass., re- 
signs. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


BELL, N. H., Schreon Lake, N. Y., resigns. 

BLAKE, L. H., Boston Highlands, Mass., dis- 
missed. 

CHRISTIE, T. D., Audover Theo. Sem., ord. 
as missionary at Beloit, Wis. He and wife 
sail for Turkey in October. 

CLARK, A. T., Tiverton, R. L., resigns. 

DAY, W. F , Union City, accepts call to East 
Saginaw, Mich. 

GOODSELL, D., Hartford Seminary, accepts a 
call to Fergus Falls, Minn. 

HERRICK, W. D., Gardner, Mass., resumes 
pastoral work again. 

KEITH, A. F., Danielsonville, Conn., accepts 
call to Charles-st. ch., Providence, R. I. 

MASON, L. T., Ellington, N. Y., resigns. 

McLEAN, GeorGeE E., Great Barrington, Mass., 
accepts call to Third Presbyterian cb., 
Troy, N. Y 

NEWTON, AtserT F., 
Mass. 

NOURSE, Rosert, Aledo, 
Springfield, Il}. 

OTTMAN, H. O., removes from Cummington 
to Northfield, Coun. 

PARSONS, H. M., Olivet ch., Boston, Mass., 
aceepts call to Lafayette-st. Presbyterian 
ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

shal" ies Moses, accepts call to Greensboro, 

t. 


ord. at Townsend, 


accepts call to 


SCOTFORD, Joun, removes from Louisville to 
North Topeka, Kan. 

STONE, A. L., D.D., returns West in Novem- 
ber to resume his pastoral duties in San 
Francisco, his health having greatly im- 
proved. 

WILDER, H. A., African missionary, died at 
Hartford, Coun., Sept. 6th. 

WOODBURY, W. P., Rockford, Ill., recovered 
from effects of severe accident. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ADAMS, J. Quincy, Union Seminary, called 
to Mexico, N. Y. 

BARTLETT, J. A., Methodist ch. at Marble- 
head, Mass., has been received into Boston 
Presbytery. 

BELL, SamveEt, D.D., called to Mansfield, O. 

CARPENTER, A. H., accepts call to Hokah, 
Minn. 

CATON, Irwin L , Delhi, O., called to Brook- 
field, Mo. 

CELLARS, W. F., Plymouth, Ind., removes to 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

DARLEY. GeorGE M., organized new church 
at Animas City, Col. 

KEIGWIN, Henry, Second ch., Madison, Ind., 
resigns. 

PRESTON, C. F., missionary in China, died re- 
cently. 

STUART, REED, Oneida, lll., settles at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

TERRY, C. M., St Paul, Minn., resigns. 

VAN PELT, R.H., accepts call to Trumans- 
burgh, N. Y. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

CAPERS, W. H., removes from Havenna to 
Unionsville, O. 

COLEY, James E., St. Peter’s ch., Monroe, 
Conn., resigns. 

FARR, Wo. W., Sandusky, O., accepts call to 
Church of the Saviour, Philadelphia, Penn. 

FERGUSON, Lorenzo D., Grand Rapids, 
Mich,, deposed and returns to Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

FLOYD, Wo. F., Pittsburgh, Penn., resigns. 

MEIGS, MarsHat T., becomes rector St. 
James ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

RICHMOND, WILLIAM, accepts seamen 
as deacon at Trinity ch., New York City. 

SWOPE, R. Rusu, becomes assistant minister of 
Trinity ch., Cleveland, O. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


HOCK, Wm. H., Emmaus, Penn., accepts call 
to Moraviau ch., Harmony, Lowa, 
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Literature, | 


A prompt mention én our list of “ Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fure 
ther notice. 





UNDERBRUSH.* 





Mr. James T. Frexps is almost the only 

American publisher who has ever devoted 

himself to the writing as well as the print- 

ing of polite literature. The only other 

publishers who have ever written at all, so 

far as we now remember, are Henry C. 

Carey and Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia; 

Anson D. F. Randolph, of this city, whose 

volume of poems was issued by another 

house; John Bartlett, of Little, Brown & 
Co., the editor of ‘‘Familiar Quotations”; 

Dr. T. M. Brewer, of Brewer & Tileston, 

the ornithologist; George W. Carleton, of 
this city, who has produced humorous 

picture-books; and the late G. P. Putnam, 

who was a judicious editor. Mr. Fields’s 
retirement from business has given him a 
chance to work in what seems to be his 
chosen field as lecturer and miscellaneous 
writer. Years ago, incommon with so many 
natives of Portsmouth, Mr. Fields wrote 
poetry, in which he produced, at least, one 
very successful piece of humor and one 
equally good bit of pathos.- Latterly he 
has confined himself to prose, in the form 
of lectures and essays. Probably no liv- 
ing American, not even Longfellow or 
Lowell, has had so wide an acquaintance 
with the literary men of England, and Mr. 
Fields has preserved every scrap of in- 
teresting information or reminiscence that 
ever came under his eye, As a result, he 
is a most entertaining writer and one who 
has made a place for himself in our liter- 
ature. Years ago, when he began his 
‘Yesterdays with Authors” papers in The 
Atlantic Monthly, they were readable 
enough; but disfigured by a few affectations 
borrowed from England. In their revised 
form this fault disappeared, andthe, book 
deserves to be ranked with Lowell’s.critical 
essays as a literary stimulant for young 
readers; though Mr. Fields writes, of 
course, with a less didactic purpose than 
his Cambridge friend. 

The present volume we have found very 
agreeable reading. The first paper; “* My 
Friend’s Library,” was published anony- 
mously, a long time ago, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, and nobody knew who wrote it or 
whose library was described. It was, in 
fact, Mr. Fields’s own collection, which is 
wonderfully rich ia, autograph copies and 
books annotated: by S. T. C. and other 
celebrities. It is written with all the en- 
thusiasm of the book-worm and the anti- 
quary, and contains, besides an account of 
the owner’s collection, little descriptions of 
the bookshelves of some English authors. 

‘A Peculiar Case” is a sketch of a New 
England ‘‘character’ the author once 
knew. The very clever “‘ Familiar Letter to 
Housebreakers” our readers will remem- 
ber. The other sketches are written in a 
running and yet graceful style, which re- 
minds us of the English essayists of Charles 
Lamb’s time. Mr. Fields tells a story in a 
way which reminds us of an obscure but 
delightful writer, lately deceased, Joseph 
E. Babson, of Chelsea, the “‘ Tom Folio” 
of the Boston Transcript. One of the 
stories here printed is sure to become as 
perennial as the ‘‘three Boston sayings.” 
So we quote it: ‘‘ An excellent old gentle- 
man, who believed unqualifiedly in Boston, 
as not the hub only, but the forward wheels 
also of the universe, confessed that he had 
never found time, during his busy life, to 
read the ‘immortal plays,’ and was ad- 
vised to do so during the winter then ap- 
proaching. In the spring G. called on the 
estimable citizen, and casuslly asked if he 
had read any of the plays during the season 
just passed. Yes, he replied, he had read 
them all. ‘Do you like them? ventured 
G., feeling his way anxiously to an opinion. 
‘Like them! replied the old man, with 
effusive ardor. ‘That is not the word, sir! 
They are glorious, sir! Far beyond my ex- 
pectation, sir! There are not twenty men in 
Boston, sir, who could have written those 
plays!’ ” 


*UNDERBRUSH. By JAMES T, FLELDS. Boston 
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THE Rey. Pierce Connelly, M.A., the ven- 
erable Episcopal clergyman ia Florence, Italy, 
has collect¢d some of his later sermons in a 
slender volume, which J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
print from the Italian types. Reason and itelig- 
ion is the title, being accidentally the same as 
that of a book Rev. Dr F. H. Hedge wrote 
some years ago. Mr. Convelly’s sermons are 
short and to the point, and, without much ele- 
gance of diction, he writes plainly aud profit- 
ably. In those sermons touching on recent 
sacramentarian questions he is extremely evan- 
gelical. On page 75, indeed, he is so anxious to 
deny the power of the priest that he says what 
amounts to this: that, if a man kills his wife 
and tells the priest of it, the reverend gentle- 
man cannot refuse to admit him to the com- 
munion, unless the congregation find it out and 
“be thereby offended,”’ as the Prayer-book 
directs them to be. 


-Rev. Frederick Lucian Hosmer, a Uni- 
tarian minister, has compiled a service-book 
for Sunday-echools, which G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons publish, under the title of The Way of 
Life. Mr. Hosmer has such religious feeling 
and judicious ta:t+ as to qualify him for the 
task, and his book seems fitted for school use, 
with its various services, prayers, and hymns. 
It is Unitarian only in its omissions ; but on this 
account will hardly approve itself to those 
who feel tbat Jesus Christ must be the chief 
corner-stone of Sunday-school instruction, of 
all religious services. Thus Mr. H»smer 
tinkers Bishop Heber’s well-known ‘‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy’’ so as to leave out the line ‘‘ God 
in Three Persons, Blessed Trinity.’’ But the 
very ‘‘ tersanctus’’ is meaningless iutbis altered 
and ruined version. This book is handsomely 
produced, 

.-..Ginn Brothers publish a pew and revised 
edition of the Latin Grammar of Rev. J. H. 
Allen and Prof. J. B. Greenough, which is, on 
the whole, the best grammar of the language 
now in use in American schools, its special ex- 
cellence being the fact that it is written in ac- 
cordance with moderu study of comparative 
philology. In the present edition the chapters 
are divided into numbered paragrapbs, the 
former sections and paragraphs being indicated 
at the side ef the page. There are considerable 
additions, especially in word formation and in 
the department of prosody ; and matter which 
may be skipped in the class-room is put ii.to 
notes at the foot of the page. The typograph- 
ical execution is very fine, in common with that 
of all the publications of thia house. 


..-.The last of the seemingly unendivg line 
of books about housebold brats and bores, so 
to speak, is His Grandmothers (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), of course, published anouymously It 
tells how disagreeable one of the old women 
contrived to be. There is not much tun in the 
book, and what there is is made by exagger- 
ating the follies and foibles of a poor old 
creature who does not at all represent the 
class for which she is supposed to stand. 
Grandmothers, se far as we have seen, are more 
often a blessing than a curse in a household; 
and we deprecate the new fashion of writing 
thin and feeble stories about husbands, or 
wives, or grandmothers, or mothers-in-law, etc. 
who are hardly respectable and are, therefore, 
presumed to be amusing. 


..+-Dr. Charles V. Riley’s book on The Locust 
Plague in the United States (Rand, McNally & 
Co., €bicago.) is a work of the thorough and 
valuable character te be expected from the 
author. The volume is a revision of Dr. Riley’s 
coutributions on the Rocky Mountain locust in 
the Missouri entomological reports, some 
technical passages being printed in smaller type, 
for the naturalist. Everything that one need 
ask for in the way of information is here; 
and one may learn what the locust is, where it 
comes from, how it grows up, what its habits 
are, and how it may be fought. There are 
plenty of fine illustrations and three colored 
maps. Altogether, we could not ask fora more 
satisfactory monograph. 


....The story of the St. Jobn fire would 
seem at first bardly worth preservation in a 
bound volume. But the record of the exten- 
sive conflagration of last June, as told by 
George Stewart, Jr., in a duodecimo just pub- 
lished by Belford Bros., of Toronto, and Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., of Boston, is so full and 
accurate that we are glad it has appeared, 
The fire will remain a notable one in history, 
and it is well to store up for future reference 
an accurate summary of its progress and re- 
sults, For present reading the book, of course, 
has much interest, especially for Canadians. 
It is well and fully illustrated. The picture of 
the ruins of the Baptist church by moonlight 
is really artistic. 


...+ The Sanitary Condition of City and Coun- 
try Dwelling Houses (D. Van Nostrand) eon- 
sists of two papers read by Col. G. E. Waring, 
Jr., before the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, in Boston and New York; some ger- 
mane correspondence between the author and 
Messrs. H. R. Towne, of Stamford, Conn., and 
James Bayles, of New York, being given in an 
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appendix. ‘Col. Waring knows his subject 
thoroughly, and his suggestions are such as, if 
heeded, will remove many unhealthy associa- 
tions from our homes. Col. Waring explodes 
the current fallacy that country houses are 
necessarily healtby. 


...-E. P. Dutton & Co. publish in very hand- 
some style, the printing having been done at the 
Riverside Press, the admirable series of Lectures 
on Preaching which the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
of Boston, delivered at the Yale Seminary last 
winter and which we published in full at the 
time. They are full of sound homiletical 
hints, and from them the young preacher can 
discover, in some degree, the art of interesting 
his hearers, as does the eminent rector of Bos- 
ton’s new Trinity Church. It is Mr. Brooks’s 
(we never can accustom ourselves to call him 
Dr. Brooks) best work. 


-..-One is tempted with every new volume 
of Mr. Longfellow’s selection of Poems of 
Places (James R. Osgood. & Co.) to declare it 
more enjoyable than its predecessor. The 
latest issue is certainly a delightful book, for it 
includes Switzerland and Austria, the former 
with its Alps and the latter with its Danube. 
In certain elements of romantic interest these 
poems make tbe volume a notable one in the 
series. Itis printed and bound in the hand- 
some style of its predecessors. 


.... The four last Vest Pocket books (James R. 
Osgood & Co.) are Favorite Poems by Southey ; 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope; The Tale, by 
Goethe, in Carlyle’s translation; and E. C. 
Stedman’s essay on Mrs. Browning, a very 
thorough piece of criticism, from his ‘ Vic- 
torian Poets’? volume. The Soutbey selec- 
tions are made with the excellent taste that 
has characterized the editing of previous poet- 
ical volumes in this series. 


..--A collection of Readings and Recitations 
in prose and verse, all bearing on the temper- 
ance question, is edited by Miss L. Penney and 
published by the National Temperance Society 
inacheap pamphlet. The selections are pop- 
ular, rather than literary’; but are well calcu- 
lated to interest audiences, and so do good. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


WE give considerable space to this depart- 
ment this week, in order to present such an- 
nouncements for the fall trade as have not 
previously been noticed here. 





Mr. G. P. Lathrop has resigned the assistant 
editorship of The Allantic Monthly. 


A volume of Starr King’s sermons, edited 
by E. P. Whipple, is announced by Osgood. 


Charles F. Roper, of this city, will soon bring 
out “The Expiation of Savéli,” by Mme. 
Gréville. 


Mr. Longfellow is to have a short poem, en- 
titled “Haroun Al Raschid,’’ in the October 
St, Nicholas. 

The author of ‘‘ Kismet’’ has written another 
book, which Roberts Brothers will issue in the 
** No Name Series.”’ 


“The Ninety and Nine’’ is to be illustrated 
by Robert Lewis, and brought out as a gift- 
book by D. Lothrop & Co. 


Mr. Edward L. Pierce’s ‘‘ Memoir and Letters 
of Charles Sumner” will probably be issued 
by Roberts Brothers some time in October. 


Lee & Shepard, who publish Sumner’s works, 
will issue another volume this autumn, and 
will eventually publich a life of Sumner in a 
single volume. 

A new edition, the fifth, of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice's ** The Religions of the World and 
their Relations to Christianity ’’ is announced 
by Macmillan. 

Prof. William Everett is understood to be 
preparing memoirs of his father, Edward 
Everett, whose correspondence was very ex- 
tensive avd rich. 


Monsignor Capel is writing a pamphlet which 
will set forth the Roman Catholic feeling on the 
doctrines involved in the ‘‘ Priest in Absolu- 
tion’”’ controversy. : 

Dr. C. L. Thompson, we learn from The In- 
terior, is preparing a book, entitled ‘‘ Times of 
Refreshing: a History of American Revivals 
from 1740 to 1877.” 


The Tauchnitz collection of English authors 
now comprises 1669 volumes. Of these 1597 
are by British writers and the remaining seventy 
are by American authors. 


Roberts Brothers are making considerable 
improvements in their store on Washington 
Street, Boston. They have occupied the room 
just above their old office. 


A portfolio of ‘* Fac-simile Copies of Origin- 
al Letters, Deeds, etc., by William and Hannah 
Penn,’’ reproduced by.the autotype process, 
bas just been published in London. 


Miss Dora Greenwell has just published in 
England a volume called ‘‘A Basket of Sum- 


mer Fruit,’’ ‘* dedicated tothe American Evan- 
gelists who lately visited England.” 


Scribner’s Monthly next year will print a 
series of illustrated papers on the o)d masters, 
by Clarence Cook ; and some political remin- 
iscences by the late Robert Dale Owen. 


Volumes I and [I of the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary on the New Testament ”’ is in the list 
of John Murray’s forthcoming works. They 
will contain the Gospels and the Book of Acts. 


Dr. 8S. Austen Pearce, of Columbia College 
and the General Theological Seminary, will 
contribute to the October number of The Pop- 
ular Science Monthly a paper on “The Modern 
Piano-Forte.”’ 


Harper & Brothers will reprint from their 
magazine ‘‘ Contemporary Artin Europe,’’ by 
8S. G. W. Benjamin; ‘ Pottery and Porcelain,” 
by W. C. Prime; and ‘ Caricature and other 
Comic Artsin Old Times and Many Lands,”’ by 
James Parton. 


A “History of the Catholic Church in 
France,’ by Monseigneur Jager, secret cham- 
berlain to His Holiness the Pope, has just 
been completed, in twenty-one volumes, in the 
French language. 


The third volume of the Seaside Series of 
juveniles, which D. Lothrop & Co. are 
issuing, is entitled ‘‘Pehe Nu-e, the Tiger 
Whale,’’ and is a story for boys of adventure in 
the Pacific Ocean. 


The new catalogue of Harper & Brothers, 
dated September 15th, makes a considerable 
reduction in prices, especially in the Library of 

«Select Novels. They now offer their paper- 
covered octaves in half-bindings for libraries at 
25 cents per volume additional. 


Mr. Swinburne has begun in The Tatler (Lon- 
don) a novel called ‘A Year’s Letters,” de- 
signed to satirize English divorce laws. It 
was written ten years ago, The opening chap- 
ter is fairly good, and written in simpler prose 
than Mr. Swinburne usually employs. 


In reply to the inquiries of his many friends, 
The Literary World says tbat Mr. 8. R. Crocker, 
its late editor, remains at the asylum in South 
Boston, where he has been since early in the 
year. His condition is as comfortable as, un- 
der the circumstances, could be expected. 


Of Manzoni’s novel, ‘‘ J Promessi Sposi,” 116 
Italian editions bave been issued. Of transla- 
tious seventeen have appeared in German, 
nineteen in French, ten in English, three in 
Spanish, and one each in Greek, Swedish, 
Dutch, Russian, Hungarian, and Armenian. 


Rev. Dr. Gottheil, of the Temple Emmanuel, 
New York, is writing for The North American 
Review an article on ‘‘ The Position of the Jews 
in America,’’ in which he will treat of the 
Hilton-Seligman affair and of Dr. Felix Adler’s 
recent article in the Review on ‘‘ Jewish Re- 
form.” : 


Messrs. Longman & Co., of London, an- 
nounce “A History of England from the Con- 
clusion of the Great War in 1815,”’ by Spen- 
cer Walpole; ‘‘A History of Democracy in 
Europe,’ by Sir Thomas Erekine May; and 
“The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” 
by the Rev. Alfred Edersheim. 


“The Flood of Years,’’ by Bryant, will 
be Putnam’s chief gift-book this year. They 
will also issue a life of Gerrit Smith, by 
O. B. Frothingham; ‘‘Tbhe Signal Boys,” a 
juvenile, by G. C. Eggleston; “ Diana,” a 
novel, by Susan Warner; and a text-book of 
geology, by Prof. J. 8. Newherry. 


The Literary World for September ‘fills the 
bill”? admirably. Those wbo want trustworthy 
reviews, the latest literary news, pleasant talk 
about authors and their homes, and miscella 
neous chit-chat for book-lovers will tind this 
periodical, under its present management, bet- 
ter worth reading than ever before. 


Three additional volumes in the ‘Art at 
Home Series,’ announced by Macmillan & Co., 
are ‘*The Bed-Room and Boudoir,’’ by Lady 
Barker; ‘‘ The Dining Room,” by Mrs. Loftie; 
and ‘The Drawing Room,’ by Mrs. Orrin- 
smith—all of which will be profusely illus- 
trated and may be expected some time this fall. 


‘ Leonainie,’’ the alleged poem by Poe, and 
printed as an important discovery in the Dis- 
patch, of Kokomo, Ind., is shown by the Tribune, 
of the same place, to be the composition of a 
young man, named Riley, who got another 
person to imitate Poe’s haudwriting. The 
poem was too poor to be accepted as genuine, 
any Way. 

Lockwood, Brooks & Co. announce ‘‘ Harry 
Holbrooke; of Holbrooke Hall,’’ a novel by Sir 
Randal H. Roberts ; a life of Dr. E. N. Kirk, 
by Rev. D. O. Mears; ‘‘ The Story of Creation,” 
by Rev. Dr. 8S. M. Campbell; ‘‘ Real Boys and 
Girls, by M. C. Bartlett; and ‘‘ All Rounda 
Palette,” by Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney, illus- 
trated by her husband. 





The Atheneum says: ‘‘ Father Morris, whose 
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unwearied researches had already. led him to 
collect materials for another volume of his 
curious serieg, ‘Tbe Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers,’ has been intrusted with the task 
of establisbing a Jesuit Cvllege at Malta. He 
starts on bis mitsion next week. Literature 
will have to wait some time for anything fresh 
from bis pen.”’ 


A complete edition of Dr. Holmes’s poems is 
to be published by J. R. Osgood & Co. imme- 
diately, in uniform style with the Household 
editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Tennyson, and Owen Meredith. The House- 
hold Edition of Dr. Holmes’s Poems willinclude 
those comprised in the blue-and-gold volume, 
** Astrea,” “Songs in Many Keys,” and 
“Songs of Many Seasons.”’ 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin announce for im- 
mediate issue ‘‘The Royal Academy Album,” 
edited by L. Jennings, with 40 photographs ; 
“The Chicken Market, and other Fairy Tales,’’ 
by Henry Morley, illustrated by C. H. Bennett ; 
‘Woodland Romances,” by C. L. Mateaux, 
fully illustrated ; ‘‘ Jungle, Peak, and Piain,”’ 
an illustrated boy’s book of bunting and ad- 
venture; and ‘‘ Stories of Girlhood,” by Mrs. 
Sarah Doudney. 

Mr. James T. Fields is editing two big 
volumes. The tirst, of abcut 800 pages, will 
be the ‘Family Library of English Poetry, 
from Chaucer to Tenvyson,’’ and will contain 
such stacdurd poems as are not too long to be 
embraced iu such a collection. The other 
volume, of the same size, will be the ‘‘ Family 
Library of English Prose, from Sir Philip Sid- 
ney toJohn Ruskin,’’ and will contain speci- 
mens of the best prose authors in the language. 

Swinburne saystbat ‘‘ Miss Bronté’s novels 
are destined to be read with delight and won- 
der, and re-read with reverence aud admiration, 
when darkness everlasting has long since fallen 
upon all human memory of the cheap scientific, 
the vulgar erotic, and the voluminous domestic 
schools ; wheneven ‘ Daniel Deronda’ has gone 
the way of ajl waxwork, when even Miss 
Broughton no longer cometh up as a flower, 
and even Mrs. Oliphant is at length cut down 
like the grass.’’ 


The late Peter Harvey, of Boston, who for 
many years was on intimate terms with Daniel 
Webster, bad nearly completed at the time of 
his death a volume of recollections «cf the 
great statesman. The manuscript had been 
placed before that event in the hands of Mr.- 
George M. Towle, to be prepared for the press. 
In his editorial charge it now remains, and 
under his supervision it will be published at an 
early day by Little, Brown & Co., says Ze 
Literary World. , 

The Spectator (London) says of Miss 8. O. 
Jewett’s ‘‘Deephaven”: ‘There is no story 
and—delightful variety on the common run of 
little volumes—no Jove-making. Nota single 
young man appears on the scene, and the book 
is amaziogly improved bythe omission. In 
fact, itis very charming. If New England has 
many such young women as Kate Lancaster 
and her friend, and has such very pleasant 
writers to describe them to us, it is very much 
to be congratulated.” 


Mr. Wm. F. Poole, of the Public Library of 
Chicago, sails for England at once, to attend 
the English Conference of Libraries, October 
20th to 25th, and also to visit the chief libraries 
of England. He goes with Messrs, Winsor, 
Cutter, and Dewey, of Boston ; Guild, of Brown 
University ; Noyes, of the Brooklyn Mercan- 
tile Library; Smitb, of the Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company; Evans, of Indianapolis 
Green, of the Worcester Public Library ; and 
Jackson, of the Newtou (Mass.) Library. 


The Galaxy for October will contain: ‘‘ The 
Tariff and the Hard Times,’’ by Horace White; 
“¢ Forrest, from av Actor’s Point of View,” by 
Lawrence Barrett; a chapter on ‘ President 
Lincoln’s Administration,’ giving Mr. Lin 
celn’s ideas of colonization as an accompapni- 
ment to emancipation, by Gideon Welles ; 
“The Planet Mars,’’? by Captain Raymond, of 


the United States Corps of Engineers, who was 
one of the Transit of Venus Expedition ; an 
article by Captain E. Simpson ‘On Modern 
Naval Warfare ’’ ; and a story by Turgeneff. 


The Library Journal says that Rev. Dr. 
Hurst, of Drew Seminary, ‘‘has well advanced 
toward completion a select classed bibliog- 
raphy of theological books in English, for the 
use of clergymen and students. It is propored 
to include about four thousand full titles 
(prices not given), with notes. The main di- 
visions will be ‘Introductory,’ including eccle- 
siastical bibliography, the study of theology, 
etc., ‘Scriptural Exegesis,’ ‘ Historical Theol- 
ogy,’ ‘Systematic Theology,’ ‘Practical The- 
ology.’ The leading lectures—Bampton, Huls- 
ean, ete.—will be entered by series complete. 
There will be an alphabetical index by authors, 
referring to page number. Dr. Hurst would 


be obliged to bibliographers, to whom his 
bibliographical appendix to his History of 
Rationalism has already made him known, for 
information of any theological bibliographies 
which from their rarity he is likely to have 
overlooked.” ; 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. ft 


Underbrasni By James T. es T. Fields. Sq. 18m nO 
iii, 308. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co * $1 25 

Lake ’ Rexilius, Ivry,and other Lays. By Lord 
Macaulay. illustrated. (Vest-Pocket Se- 
ries.) 32mo, pp. %. The same 

Horatius and Virginia. By Lord Macaulay. 
Iilustrated. (Vest-Pocket nipsitigaaee  eomeee 
pp. 94. The same seee odes é 050 

Favorite Poems. By Sir Walter Scott. ‘Us- 
trated. (Vest-Pocket Series.) = PP. 126. 

The same......... eke | Seow tdedéses wbwces 

Favorite Poems. Translated from the German 
of Schiller by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
Bart. Illustrated. (Vest-Pocket meeapen 
32mo, pp. 9%. The same.... .....-..006- 

Woman’s Work among the Lowly. By Mrs. 's. 

R. t. Bennett. 12mo,pp.5l4, xiv. New York: 
American Female Guardian Society..... . 

The Game Laws ot New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland 
32mv. paper, pp. 79. Phitadelpnia: Fisher & . 
Waits HOGG. ie TS ele ad ie cncse dives 0 25 

Ray’s New Primary Arithmetic. Tiluatrated: 
~— pp. ¢ Cincinnati: Van arene 








%i0. The cae 

Ray’s New Practical A 
Ch I: ; 

Ce:ar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 
With notes and vocabulary by G. K. Bar- 
tiolomew. 16mo. pp. 392. The same 

Count Fontenac and New France under Louis 
XIV. By Francis Parkman. (France and 

ingland in North America.—Part_V.) Cr. 

8vo, pp. xvi, 463. Boston: Little, Brown & 
OO. .¢<> i 

Lectures on P shine. By the Rev. ey 
Brooks. 12, pp. v, 281. New York: K. P. 
Dutt ton & Co 5 

Nicholus Mintura, By a. Hoilanda. 12mo, 
pp 418. New York: nem, Armstroug 


& CC 
The Age of Aune. ‘By Edward E. Morris, M.A. 
With ‘iaps. (Hpochs of History.) lomv, pp. 


Ltie. 11 








2 50 





Se TEE: TORE ics seco ndscasucceds 60 
The Religious Feeling. ‘By Newman Smyth. ‘. 
16mo, pp. 171. Thesame ........-. acess 25 
Abrahem, tne Friend of God. ‘By J. Oswald 
Dykes, D.D. 12mo, pp. 352. New ree » 
R> vert Circer & Brothers,....... sigeue a Oe 
Blackb-rry Jam. By Joanna H. Mathews. Ll- F 
justrated. l6mo, pp. 305. The san 125 


The Booteys Telling Stor.es. By the pete of 
_ Dream Coildren.” Illustrated. Sm. 4to, - 
pp. 236. New York: Hurd & H-ughton. 1 50 
History ae the City of New Y ck. By Mrs. 
Ma a J. Lamb. illustrated. Parts 13, 14. 
ag GE I oo kone da <aden ans Qesegns 


NEW MUSIC, 
When the Blossoms Cover Us, Darling. Song 
and ecnoras. Words by Arthur W. French; 
musie by Charlie Baker. Cincinnati: F. ra 
ES ROS REESE SS ERCP 0 35 
Warbiing Birds. For piano. a a Bil- = 
lema. Toledo: W. W. Whitney..... .. 075 
The Smart Young Men of Town. Song and , 
chorus. By P O. Hudson. VYhe same. .... 039 











sew PUBLICATIONS. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 


An Invaluable Work inthe Family. 
A NEW ISSUE OF THE SiXTH EDITION 


oF 


Woods Practice of Medicine. 


Ata Greatly Reduced Price. 


A Treatise on the eg of Medicine. By GEORGE 
B. Woop M.D., LL.D. Two vols. Large 8vo. 
1984 puges. Fine cloth. Reduced from $9.00 to 
%5.0u per set. 

This work enables those not within reach of a phy- 
pps in cases of emergency, to prescribe for them- 
selves. 


Bible Text Cyclopedia. 


A Complete Classification of Scripture Textsin the 
fourm of un Alphabetical List of Subjects By 
REV. JAMES INGLIS. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Extra cloth. $2.50. 


Nurse and Patient, and Camp 
Cure, 


Two wees. By S Aap: MITCHELL. M.D., author of 
Wear and Te *Fat and Blood,” ete. 18mo. 
Cl oth. 50 oente. 
“The voiume is full of wise, practical suggestions 
tor inteliugent folks.—New York Evening Post. 


The Advent of the Lord. 


Being Part lof ‘‘ Wor»ps For THE NEW CHURCH,” 
aseris] controlled by the Academy of the New 
Chureh. 8vo. 72 pages. Paper cover. 50 cents. 








C2” For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


J. # LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


PARKMAN’S N NEW WORK. 
LITTLE, BROWN 


. PUBLISH THIS DAY 
COUNT FRONTENAC 
AND 
NEW FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
Small 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 

In vigor and pointedness of description Mr. Park- 
man may be counted superior to Irving. while fre- 
quent passages in his narrative recall the seductive 
enticements witn which the best-beloved writer of 


our country invested his magic portraitures of ex- 
ternal nature.— New York Tribune. 





& CO. 


wr Of superior ENGLISH manufacture and _just- 
ly “celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, and Even- 
ness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 








THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,* Varieties suited to every style of writing. For 
sale by the Trade penerelty. A Sample Card, con- 
taining one each of the Fifteen Numbers, by mail, 
on receipt of 25 Cents 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


138 and 140 Grand Street. New York. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAR, TAYLOR & CO. 
18Sand 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa 
tlonsa Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
fan Stee! Peus. %end for cxtaiogues and circulars 


GUSTAV E. erecHae? 
Suocnseos TO STECHERT & W 











With over One Hundred Illustrations. 
HARPER’S 
New Monthly Magazine 


FOR OCTOBER, 1877, 
CONTAINS 
MYTOWN. 2 

With Fifteen Iustrations. 

A charming description of a characteristic New 
England town. by ROSE TERRY COOKE. The only 
fiction in the article is its title. 

HUNTING THE WALRUS. 

With Four Mlustrations. 

A thrilling narrative of sport in the Arctic 
seas, by W. ALDEN, with a very humorous 
description of the hab:ts of the walrus. 

THE LIFE OF A NEW YORK FIREMAN, 

With Eighteen Illustrations, 

A dramatic and exceedingly interesting review 
of the operatiors of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, including its telegraph service, with thrill- 
ing incidents of personal heroism. 


GIRL AND WOMAN. A Porm. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF BURGOYNE. 

With Fifteen [lustrations. 

Inthis panver Mr. W. L. STONE anticipates the 
coming celebration at Saratoga by a graphic de- 
scription of the memorable campaign which de- 
termined the issue of the Revolution. 

ON A MELON SCHOONER. 

With Three IVustrations. 

A novel and entertaining story, by B. PHILLIPS. 
A GROUP OF CLASSICAL SCHOOLS.—PART II. 

With Eight Nlustrations. 

HoRACE E. SccuppEr concludes his admirable 
review of the principal New England classical 
schools, including in this part the old Kouad Hill 
School, at Northampton, Massachusetts: Willis- 
ton Seminary, at East Hamuton. Massachusetts: 
St. Paul’s Schoo', at Concord, New Hampshire; 
and the Boston Public Latin ~choo). 

FABRICS. 

Three beautiful sonnets by EDGAR FAWCETT. 
FROM BRUSA TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

With Twenty-one llustrations. 





A dramatic narrative is here given i. the 
growth of the Ottoman Empire, by 8. G. W. BEN- 
JAMIN; but the article is, in the main, an inter- 
esting description, from personal observation, of 
scenes in and about Constantinople 

AN OLD UMBRELLA. 

With an lMllustration, 

A quaint and characteristic poem by C. P. 
CRANCH, 


THE HOME CONCERT. A POEM. 
With an llustration. 


RASPBERRY ISLAND 


A story of remarkable power by CONSTANCE F. 
WOoOLson. 


POPULAR EXPOS ITION | Me! SOME SCIENTIFIC 
EXP ERIMENTS.— Part VII. 


In this paper Dr. J. W. DRAPER describes some 
very interesting experiments with burning- 
glasses and mirrors. 

EREMA:;: OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 


Chapters XLVIU—LII of R. D. BLACKMORE’S 
powerful novel, now approaching its conclusion. 


THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STA TLEs. 

A vigorous assault by General GEORGE B. Mc- 
CLELLAN upon the arguments adduced tor the 
reducuon of the army, with suggestions as to its 
more efficient organization. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. | 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S 











MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 
Postage free to Subscribers in the United States and 
Canada, 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER’S BAZAR will he sent for one year to anu 
Subscriber _in the United States or Canoda, POST- 
AGE PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of 
Four Dollars. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, $10; or any two for 
7. Postage free. 

A Complete Analytical Index tothe first Fifty Vol- 
umes of HARPER'S MAGAZINE has just been pub- 
lished, rendering avaiiable for reference the vast 
and varied wealth of information which makes 
this periodical a perfect illustrated literary cyclo 
pedia. 8vo, Cloth,#3; Half Calf, $5.25. Sent post- 
age prepaid. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Nearly Ready: 


CHARLES SUMNER’S MEMOIR 
AND LETTERS. 


This is the private and literary life of Mr. Sumenes. 
prepared from his papers and letters, by EDWAK 
L. PLISRCE his literary executor. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT! 


The Great Novel. 








TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSTORES AND NEWS- 
STANDS. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
Send for our s,0cai List otf Newspapers. Sent free 
on application. 
GEORGE F ROWELL & CO., 
PARK ROW. NEW YORK 


R. (AKTAH & BRO~ BiktKR NEW Voiba 


D. APPLETOR & CO. 
roe AND BOOKSHLLBRs. 
49 and 651 Broadway, N. f. 
™“reulars zant S ane address on apoliexcion, 
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SCRIBNER FOR OCTOBER 
AnImportant and Interesting Number. 


“HOW NEW YORK IS FED.” Illustrated. 
Along the Wharves—History and Views of the 
Principal Markets—Sketches at the Stock-yards—In 
the tishand Oyster Markets—Statistics of the Ice 
Trade—The Milk and Fruit Supply, ete. 


“A YANKEE TAR AND HIS FRIENDS. “ig 

Hlustrated. 
Interesting Literary Reminiscences—-Capt. Mor- 
gan--Hitherto unpublished Letters and Autographs 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Turner. Sydney Smith, 
Landseer,and others--Sketches by Doyle, Miss Les- 
lie, and Stanfield—-Dickens’s Opinion of the Civil War 
in America. 

HAIJALMAR HJIORTH BOY ESEN. 
Portrait after Crayon Drawing, by Wyatt Eaton-- 
Boyesen’s Birthplace--Family History—Early Life— 
Career in America—His Stories--Poetry—Critica! 
Estimate of his Writings. 

CLARENCE COOK ON DRESS, Illustrated. 
Forty lustrations—"* Togas and Toggery,” Assy- 
rian and Roman Costumes—Medieval Robes—Dress 
of ths Persians—The Japanese—French Costumes in 
all Ages--Madame Réecamier—Modern Fashions— 
Head-dresses—-Jewelry—Man’s Opinion of Women’s 
Dress. 

“CHRISTIANITY AND FREE TROUGHAT”’ 

The Teaching of Christ-—The Early Church—The 
Growth of Dogma—The Reformation—Luther and 
Zwingle—Present Position of the Church—Mr. 
Moody and John Henry Newmen 

“NICHOLAS MINTURN.” By J.G. Holland. 
Chapters XXVIII, XX(X,. and XXX. The End. 

* HISINHERITANCE.” By Adeline Trafton. 
Chapters VII, VIII, and IX. The House with 
Death init—A New Life—Blossom’s Visitor. 

Dr Holland’s Editoria!s—A Story by James 
T. McKay—An Ex-VUongressman’s “* Experi- 
ence in Post-Office Appointments” —Autumn 
Poetry—-The Latest “cieuatific Items—New 
Book Reviews—“ Bric-a-Brac.” etc., etc. 

“ROXY.” By Edward Eggleston. 

Mr. Eggleston's New Story will begin in the Novem- 
ber number. It is a tale of Indiana life and the most 
striking and remarkable story he has ever written. 
Scribner’s Monthly is for Sale Everywhere. 
Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 and 745 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 

743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 

1. “ 

DR. HOLLAND’S NEW ‘NOVEL, 

NICHOLAS MINTURN. 

A Study in a Story. 
By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, 


author of ‘Sevenoaks,’ ‘‘Arthur Bonnicastle,” 
ete., ete 


With Eleven Full-Page Wustrations by C. S. Reinhart. 
One vol., large 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 





IL. 
IN THE “ HPOCHS Of MODERN HISTORY.” 
THE AGE OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By E. E. MORRIS, M. A., Joint-Editor of, the Series. 


One vol. small 12mo, with 5 Maps and 2 Plans. Cloth, $1. 





TI. 
THE RELICIOUS FEELING. 


A Study for Faith. 


By REV. NEWMAN SMYTH. 


One vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


*,* These books for sale by all Booksellers, or will be 


sent, prepaid, woon rece pt of Ff pric ice, by the Publishers. 


St. Nicholas for Octo ber, 


POEMS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


By Henry W. Longtellow, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Park Benjamin,«nd E. Norman Gua- 
nison, 


STORIES FOR — CHILDREN. 


By George Macdonald T. Trowbridge, 
Noah «rooks, ara Kellogs, William 
A. Rideing, whnd Emily H. Lela 


PAPERS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


By Richard A. - ‘epee Donald G. Mitchell, 
and Lucy Larcom 


PICTURES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


8y Thomas Moran, ©. 5. Reinhart, J. E. 
Felts. J- wv. Champney, Addie Ledyard, and 
** sphinx 


PUZZLES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


**The Letter-box,’” “The Riddle-Box,” 
** Very Little Folk’s Department,” “ Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit,”’ ete. 


MISS ALCOTT'’S NEW STORY. 


“Under the Lilacs,” by Miss Alcott, will begin in the 
ae number and continue through the neat 
volume. 


St. Nicholas is for Sale Everywhere. 
Price $3 a Year; 35 Cenis a Number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 and 745 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S ROTURKS. 
8i17—78 COPYRIGH 

THE Boston Daily Advertiser, mC art Street, Bos- 
ton, will publish the Preludes and Lectures of Rev. 
JOSEPH COOK, revisea by himgelf from the reporier’s 
notes. In these lectures the most recent expositions 
of European and American theologians and scien- 
tists on Religion, Science, and their related topics. 
will be treated im brilli_ nt and mz scerly style. Other 
courses of lectures of :. 1usual interest are promiseo, 
which will also be reported. These teatures, in addi- 
tion to others jong established, will make the Daily 
ana the Weekly Advertiser for the coming year the 
most desirable uf newspapers. Price of daily, to cler- 
gymen, $10 per annum; of weekly annum, or 
ten copies to one address, $15. E. F TERS, ‘Treas. 
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LOW-PRICED BOOKS. 


Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, 


743 and 745 BROADWAY, 

ARE NOW RECBIVING A FRESH SUPPLY OF 
Standard, Lllustrated, Theological, Bi- 
ographical, Historical, and Scientific 


BOOKS! 


INCLUDING 

Cyclopedias, French and English History 
and Memoirs, Sermons, Church Histories 
and Commentaries by Eminent Divines, and 
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As the Lord may help us, we will meditate 
this evening on the 15th and 16th verses 
of the first chapter of the First Epistle of 
Paul to Timothy: “This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners; of whom I[ am chief. Howbeit 
for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first 
Jesus Christ might show forth all long-suffer- 
ing, for a pattern to them which should here- 
after believe on him to life everlasting.”’ 

Allthe dear Christian friends here present 
are well acquainted with the life of the Apos- 
tle Paulin bis unconverted state. All of us 
know how great a persecutor he was; how he 
did everything to annoy the saints of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He sought to imprison them, 
and to have them beaten to the very utmost. 
And, as if all this had been too little, he sought 
to do his part to have them put to death—yea, 
to compel them to blaspheme the worthy and 
precious name of the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
whom they trusted forthe salvation of their 
souls; and, as if all this had been yet too lit- 
tle, he sought to go to foreign countries to 
persecute them. He went to Damascus, 
to bring bound from thence the believers 
in the Lord Jesus Christ to Jerusalem, that 
he might have them punished there in the 
same way in which they were punished 
in Judea. But you also all know how the 
Lord dealt with him on his way to Damascus, 
just as he was insight of the city where he 
passed to actinthis way. The Lord Jesus ap- 
peared to him, and said: “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?’’? That was the turning- 
point in his life. From that moment he was 
brought to the knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. And the man who had been so great 
a persecutor—perhaps up to that time the 
greatest of all persecutors—now became the 
most devoted servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and became a blessed and honorable instru- 
ment in the winning of vast numbers of souls 
for the Lord Jesus Christ, and in building up 
the saints of Jesus in their most holy faith. It 
is this individual who writes to his young 
fellow-laborer,and to his son in the faith, in 
the language of the text. We have particu- 
larly to notice his statement of the Gospel 
here. Hecallsita faith‘ul saying ; that is, it 
is not to be questioned whether the statement 
of the Gospel is true or not, whether it may or 
may not be so, whether it is partly true or 
partly nottrue. Not thus. It is altogether true. 
It is a faithful saying, and not open to any 
question whatever. And itis just this belief 
in Christ which in these days we have espe- 
cially to seek and to hold fast when there are 
those who deny the value of the atonement; 
when there are those who put aside altogether 
the work of the Lord Jesus Christ, who disown 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, who dis- 
own the vicarieus sacrifice of the blessed Son 
of God. Under those circumstances, it is a 
point of the deepest moment that all of us 
who rest on the Lord Jesus Christ for the sal- 
vation of our souls do not in the least give 
way to questioning about the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the value of his atonement; but 
that we say, with the Apostle, ‘‘ It is a faithful 
saying,’ and not in the least questionable. 
This should be the language of our hearts to 
the very last moment of our earthly pilgrimage. 
Tien further he says that this saying that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners is worthy to be accepted. Now, the ques- 
tion is whether we have accepted this glorious 
and blessed statement that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners. The question 
is not whether we have heard that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners. I take it 
for granted that all of you have heard this 
statement again and again and again. In all 
probability, by far the greater part of you have 
heard it many hundreds of times. But the 
point is not whether we have heard it or prayed 
about it, or whether even we have conversed 
about this statement ; but whether our souls 
rest upon this statement, whether it is the lan- 
guage of our hearts that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sioners. We have partic- 
ularly to notice that this is not simply the 
Apostle Paul who said this statement that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners is worthy of acceptation, though it is he 
who writes it to his fellow-laborer, Timothy. 
He writes it as one inspired by the Holy Ghost ; 
and, therefore, it is just the same as if God 
from Heaven were to say this tous. We have 
particularly to lay to heart that God does not 











simply give the choicest gift he has to give— 
even his only begotten Son; but that he con- 
descends, so to speak, to lend to us these 
words of the Gospel. God gaciously, pitifully, 
and compassionately, as it were, reasons with 
us. He has been made to say: “‘NowI not 
only, poor sinner, give for thee the choicest 
gift I have to give, even my only begotten Son, 
but I condescend to beseech thee and entreat 
thee to lay this to heart and to accept the 
statement that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.””? Now, once more, my 
dear friends, have we all laiditto heart? Have 
we all received this statement? Has it been 
treasured up in our hearts? Is it the language 
of our hearts that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners? My inmost soul ac- 
cepts it and has accepted it for fifty-two years. 
And I have no doubt that there are hundreds 
kere present who, like myself, have accepted 
this most blessed statement. But I desire in 
my inmost #oul that every one here present— 

oung, middle-aged, and the more advanced in 
life—may receive into their hearts this state- 
ment, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners. 

The next point that we have especially to 
notice is thatit is not stated here that Christ 
Jesus was born into the world to save sinners, 
though it would have been quite scriptural to 
have said so; yet we have particularly to notice 
thatit is not thus expressed. As to his human- 
ity, he was really born into the world as a human 
being. He came into the world as a little in- 
fant, born as we have been born into the world; 
and he was really and truly a man just as we 
are in every way—sin only excepted—in every 
shape and form, except that, not only as to 
actions, but as to words, desires, feelings, pur- 
poses, andinclinations. That Blessed One was 
a perfect holy and spotless man. But itis not 
said here he was born into the world; but that 
he came into the world, and that indicates his 
diviuity. That indirectly points out to us his 
divinity, and such like statements have we in 
great numbers in the Holy Scriptures. The 
pre-existence of the Lord Jesus Christ is par- 
ticularly implied in this statement that he came 
into the world. He had existed before from 
eternity, for you know that he is the creator of 
the universe, that by him all things were made 
that exist; that he was before all things, that 
to the glory and honor of his name everything 
bad been mdde; and that by the might and 
power of his arm everything is kept in exist- 
ence which thus exists. So the Lord Jesus 
Christ, though really and truly human as we 
are—sin only exepted—is really and truly divine 
as the Father. Now this was a matter of great 
moment that he should be really and truly man 
and really and truly divine, for the following 
reasons: It was necessary that he should be 
verily man, a8 we are—sin only excepted—in 
order that be might be capable of suffering the 
pain, the punishment, the agony, and the tor- 
ment which was laid upon him when, as our 
substitute, he endured in our room and stead 
the punishment with which we, as guilty 
sinners, ought to have been visited. Had he 
been nearly divine, he could not have felt the 
pain and the suffering which he had to feel in 
erder that sin might not nominally and ap- 
parently be punished; but really and truly 
might be punished, and also might be really 
and truly punished to the full. On this ac- 
count the Blessed One who hung on the cross 
must be really and truly man in order that 
really aud truly he might feel the punishment 
which has to be laidon him, when, as our sub- 
stitute, he had to endure all that which we 
guilty sinners ought to have endured. But it 
was further necessary that that Blessed One 
should be really and truly man, in order that, as 
aman, in our room and stead, he might work 
our righteousness by the complete fulfillment 
of the law, in which righteousness we who 
put our trust in him shall be accepted by God 
as surely as we depend alone on the merit and 
worthiness of the Lord Jesus Christ. Now, 
had the Lord Jesus Christ not been really and 
truly man, this would not have been the case. 
He would not have been laid under the law, and 
then he would not have had the opportunity 
to fulfill the law and to work out a Yighteous- 
ness in which the sinner who puts his 
trust in the Lord Jesus Christ shall be ac- 
cepted by God. Then it was, further, of 
great importance that he should be really 
and truly man, in order that as our Great High- 
priest he might be able to sympathize with us 
in the state and position in which we are whilst 
passing through this vale of tears. This, my 
beloved Christian friends, is a matter which 
we cannot lay too much*stress upon—that our 
Saviour is our brother, that our Great High- 
priest is our brother, that our Great High- 
priest was a man here on earth, and is a holy 
and perfect man at the right hand of God now. 
This was doubly important—that he should be 
able to feel for us and to enter into our position 
and circumstance, because he, being really and 
truly man, was tempted in all points as we are, 
yet without sin. He did not feel anysin. He 
was not overcome by temptation, as we may be 





overcome. But he can feel for us, and can 





enter into all our various trials, difficulties, 
afflictions, temptations, and sorrows, because 
he was really a man such as we are, sin only 
excepted. But then, while it was important 
that he should be really and truly human, it 
was also, on the other hand, necessary that he 
should be really and truly divine, in order, in 
the first place, that through the Atonement 
might be given a full value to the precious 
blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, that it might 
have power to make us clean from our sins. 
It is not that one sinner is saved through him ; 
itis pot that a thousand or ten thousand are 
saved through the shedding of his blood; but 
that there might be power in that blood to 
save an innumerable multitude which no man 
can be able to number. In order that this vast, 
innumerable multitude might be saved by the 
power of his blood, it must, therefore, not 
merely be the blood of a human being, not 
mrely the blood of a perfecly holy human 
being, but it must be the blood of the man 
Christ Jesus, in whom the divine and human 
nature were united in the one person, the 
Christ of God. For this reason was it necessary 
to give value to the Atonement, to save the 
innumerable multitude ; that the blood which 
was to be shed for the remission of our sin 
should be more than the blood of even a spot- 
less human being. It was necessary, further, 
that that Blessed One should be truly divine, 
in order that he might be able to bear the 
agopy and the punishment which he had to 
pass through when he, as our substitute, suf- 
fered in our room. When we think of the 
sufferings of the Lord Jesus Christ, very fre- 
quently, we only have before us the crown of 
thorns which was put upon his head, and where 
the thorns were pressed into his head, and the 
blood ran down, in all human probability, over 
his cheeks. We too much think only about his 
being scourged and the lacerated state in which 
his back was, though these sgonies must have 
been exceedingly great; and we ought not to 
forget the greatness of the sufferings which he 
endured in this way, but keep them before us 
and lay great stress on them. Further, we 
ought not to lose sight of the fact that his 
holy hands and feet were pierced with great 
nails, and that he was suspended on the cross 
for hours in the greatest of agonies, so far as 
the body was concerned. But, while we ought 
to lay stress on this, and well weigh and con- 
sider what that Blessed One had to endure, 
even as to the sufferings of the body, to such 
an extent as that all the sufferings which we 
shall] ever know are just as nothing in compari- 
son with his sufferings, still, on the other 
hand, we must lay particular stress alse upon 
this, that that Blessed One had the task through 
the hour of darkness ; that there were the suf- 
ferings of the holy and righteous soul of the 
Lord Jesus Christ also to be endured; and, 
at length, that Blessed One had, in our room 
and stead, to make an atonement. It was 
necessary that one should make an atonement 
who was more than man, who was the God- 
man, with whom the Divine Nature was in the 
most intimate way united, in order that he 
might be capable of enduring the agony, the 
pain, the unutterable sufferings which came 
upon that Blessed One. We should again and 
again and again ponder it in remembrance of 
our own vileness and sinfulness, what it cost 
that Blessed One when he hung on the cross, 
both as to the body and as tothe soul; and the 
more our hearts enter into this the more shall 
we be filled with deep love and gratitude to 
that Blessed One for what he suffered in our 
room and stead. It was, thirdly, of the great- 
est moment that that Blessed One should be 
truly divine, as well as truly human, in order 
that the work of the atonement, which he had 
begun, he might be able to carry on. The 
Wicked One is mighty and seeks to fight against 
that Blessed One. Now, that he who begun 
the work might be able to carry it on and finish 
it, in spite of all the opposition of that Wicked 
One, therefore, it was necessary that the substi- 
tute should be truly divine, as well as truly hu- 
man. I trust that these hints which [ have 
given will be sufficient to show why the Holy 
Ghost states here that Christ Jesus came into 
world, and not that he was born into the world. 

Then it is stated why he came into the world— 
“To save sinners.”? Sinners he came to save, 
and that gives comfort to me. I could have no 
comfort if the Lord Jesus Christ had come into 
the world te save people that were not very 
bad, people that were pretty good; but he 
came to save sinners, and such that not only ap- 
pear to be like sinners, but were not really sin- 
ners. He came to save real sinners, the vilest of 
the vile, the greatest among the great, the most 
hardened sinners, the oldest sinners, such as 
who have sinned against light and knowledge. 
In a word, not one of us is excluded. Then 
every one here present may have the blessing 
of salvation, for the Lord Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners. But I ask, my 
dear friends, do you see that you are sinners? 
If your heart is not conscious of this, then you 
will not care about the Lord Jesus Christ, be- 
cause he came into the world to save sinners, 
and sinners only who have been brought to the 








knowledge that they are sinful care about him. 
Therefore, I ask, my dear friends, have you all 
seen that you are sinners, and have you in the 
consciousness of this dpprehension come to 
the Lord Jesus Christ and put your trust in 
him to the salvation of your souls? Now, 
should there be one here present who has not 
yet seen on scriptural grounds that he is a 
sinner, such I would affectionately beseech 
with carefulness and attention several times 
to read the first three chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans. There the Holy Ghost by the 
Apostle Paul clearly and distinctly shows to us 
what we are in our vatural state; but he does 
notleave the matter there, for he also clearly 
and distinctly shows to us what God in Christ 


bas done for the salvation of our souls. So, 


therefore, ask God that he would be pleased 

to show to you the state in which you are 
by nature. Read carefully three or four times 

these first three chapters of the Epistle to 

the Romans, and then, when you see that you 

sre sinners needing a Saviour, then ask God 

to help you to put your trust in the Lord 

Jesus Corist for the salvation of your souls ; 
and as surely as you truly desire to have 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, so is God 

willing to work this graceip you. Only ask him 

with the heart, desirous of having the bless- 

ing, and God will surely give itto you. Now, 

afew words as to what is contained in this 

phrase that he came into the world to save 

sinners. This subject is so full and so 

vast that we might consider it all the 
night long, and to-morrow again, avd should 

not fathom it. Nevertheless, I will, at least, 

give a few hints as to what is implied in 

the words that the Lord Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sioners. First of 

all, we have to keep before us the fact that in 

our natural state we belong not to the King- 
dom of God, but tothe kingdom of darkuess. We 

are the slaves of Satan. We are justin that state 
in which the Jews were when they made their 
boast that God was their Father. He said to 
them : ‘Nay; your Father is the Devil.”? That 
is just the state in which we are naturally; for 
we are naturally notin the least better than 
those poor unconverted Jews were. But the 
Lord Jesus Christ came into the world that we 
poor sinners by faith in his name might be de- 
livered, through the reception of the Gospel, 
out of the kindgom of darkness and translated 
into his own kingdom. We are naturally the 
slaves of Satan, and naturally do the things 
which Satan bids us to do, instead of obeying 
and pleasing God and acting according to the 
will of God. Now, to deliver us out of this 
state the blessed Lord Jesus Christ came into 
the world. Further, naturally we are dead in 
trespasses and in sins. We have bands with 
which we can work, we have feet which carry 
us from one place to another, we have eyes 
with which we can see, we bave ears with 
which we can hear, we have minds whereby we 
are able to think and to speak and mentally to 
work. But, while this is the case, so far as re- 
gards spiritual life, we have not a particle of 
it. We are dead in trespasses and sins. And 
this is not the case simply with the drunkard, 
the thief, and the murderer; but it is the 
case with the refined and the well-educated, 
with every one of us in our natural state. 
Now, out of this state the Lord Jesus Christ 
came to deliver and to save us; to communi- 
cate to us spiritual life, which we have not nat- 
urally; to do for us what he referred to in his 
conversation with Nicodemus, when he said to 
him: ‘‘ Except a man be born again he cannot 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.’”? Now, my 
Christian friends, have we all been born again ? 
That is the point. We must be born again, else 
we cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
Naturally we have no spiritual life; we are 
dead in trespassesandin sins. We must obtain 
spiritual and divine life and a holy nature. 
Now, this we have not naturally at all; but the 
very reverse. We are dead in trespasses and ia 
sins. Accordingly, we love the things which 
God hates and we hate the things which God 
loves. That is the state in which we are all 
naturally ; but the Lord Jesus Christ is ready 
to deliver us out of that state by faith in his 
name. Weare born again by the reception of 
the Gospel. We obtain spiritual life and we 
become the children of God. As a proof of 
this, I will only refer you to a single passage in 
the first chapter according to Jobn. It fs stated 
of the Lord Jesus,in the eleventh verse, that 
‘“‘he came unto his own and his own received 
him not. But as many asreceived him. tothem 
gave he power to become the sons of Ged, even 
to them that believe on his name; which were 
born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the willof man, but of God.’? Here we 
see how we can be born again; how we can be 
born of God ; how we can become the children 
of God by receiving Christ. Then it is said im- 
mediately after, in the same verse, what is 
meant by receiving Christ—to believe on his 
name. That is, the sinner who puts bis trust 
for the salvation of his scul on the Lord 
Jesus Christ receives Christ and believes 
in him, and through this receiving Christ 
and believing in him we are born again; 
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we become the children of God, and we ob- 
tain spiritual life in this way. You alco 
know that statement of the Apostle Paul in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, third chapter and 
twenty-sixth verse, where it is said: “For ye 
are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus.” Now here is another blessing which 
the Lord Jesus Christ came to work out for us 
and to bestow on us, which is implied in his 
saving sinvers—not only that he delivers them 
out of the power of darkness, but he gives 
them spiritual life. They are born again 
through faith in his name, and thus they are 
made the children of God, and as the children 
of God heirs of God and joint heirs together 
with the Lord Jesus Christ. All thisis implied 
in the statement that Jesus Christ came to save 
sinners. But, more than this, in our natural 
state guilt rests on our consciences. We are 
uppardoned. We have done the things which 
are hateful to God, and, on account of being 
transgressors of the commands of God, we 
deserve punishment, and guilt is pressing on 
our consciences. Now, the Lord Jesus Christ 
came into the world in order that in our room 
and stead he might bear the punishment due 
to us, that by the shedding of his blood as our 
substitute he might, through faith in his 
name, make us clean from our sins. My 
brethren in Christ, do you enjoy the knowl- 
edge of the forgiveness of yoursins? We have 
to keep before us the truth that the blessings 
of salvation are not all in the future, but 
in a goodly measure they are already of a 
present character—that is, the joys of Heaven 
in a small degree may commence here on earth, 
and one of the ways through which they com- 
mence is the knowledge that our sins are par- 
doned through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, once more the question which 
I in the love of my heart ask you is, Do 
you all enjoy the forgiveness of your sin? 
I have enjoyed the forgiveness of my sins for 
fifty-two years. Bythe grace of God I never 
have for one single moment doubted that my 
sins were forgiven. Shouldany oneask me how 
do I know that my sins are forgiven ? Have I 
heard something like a voice from Heaven 
aboutit ? No; on noaccount dol wishit. Had 
Tadream about it? No; norno Icare about it. 
Had I in some powerful way a passage applied 
to my heart? Not even this. But I rest in 
childlike simplicity on the Word of God, where 
itis declared whosoever believes in the Lord 
Jesus Christ shall obtain the forgiveness of 
his sins. Asa proof, I only refer to one single 
passage, though many might be produced. 
In the 10th chapter of the Actsof the Apostles 
43d verse we read thus concerning the Lord 
Jesus: ‘‘To him give all the prophets wi'ness 
that through his name whosoever believeth 
in him shall receive remission of sins.” I 
say to myself: You are a poor, guilty, wicked 
sinner, deserving punishment. You do believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and, therefore, you 
have received the forgiveness of your sins, ac- 
cording to this Word. And justas my brethren 
in Christ will take in childlike simplicity this 
Word they too may enjoy the knowledge of 
the forgiveness of their sins. We have not to 
wait until we have attained to an extraordi- 
nary high degree of holiness, or to some ex- 
traordinary high degree of experience, or till 
we have through many known the Lord Jesus 
Christ; but at the very beginning of the 
divine life are we warranted to apply this Word 
to ourselves and to say: Just as truly as I 
trust in the Lord Jesus Christ for the salvation 
of my soul are my sins forgiven. You can see 
how blessed it is to kvow that one’s sins are 
forgiven. At the close of my seventy-second 
year 1 lay myself down peacefully every night, 
knowing that if it were the last night on 
earth I should awaken in Heaven, beeause my 
sinsare forgiven. [am not afraid to go to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, because my sins are for- 
given. Iam not afraid of the last Judgment 
Day, because my sins are forgiven. God says 
that whosoever believes in him his sins are for- 
given. I do believe, and, therefore, are my 
sins forgiven. Now you can easily see, 
although you do not yet enjoy the knowledge 
of the forgiveness of sins, what a blessed thing 
it must be when one knows that the sins are 
forgiven. After this we should aim. You 
should not be satisfied, any of my dear friends, 
who have not yet enjoyed the knowledge of 
forgiveness of sins until you know that your 
sins are forgiven ; for only then begins true jey 
and true happiness in the Lord. Your service 
is all half-hearted as long as you do not know 
that your sins are forgiven. The joys of 
Heaven, iv a little degree, begin when we know 
our standing in Christ. But it is not only that 
our sins are forgiven, but we are justified 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. That 
is, we are reckoned by God as righteous ones, 
through the righteousness which the Lord 
Jesus Christ brought out for the salvation of 
sinners, as surely as we put our trust in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. All of you are familiar 
with the commencement of the fifth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, where it is said: 
“Therefore, being justified by faith, we have 
neace with God through our Lord Jesus 
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Christ.”” Through faith we are reckoned just. 
Weare constituted in the sight of God just and 
righteous ones, though in ourselves we are 
nothing but poor and miserable sinners. In 
myself, a poor, miserable sinner, I hate sin and 
love holiness, yet falling short in a variety of 
ways and still not altogether Christ-like, as I 
ought to be, but far from it as yet. Notwith- 
standing this, God reckons me a righteous one 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. And 
thatis doubly important to apprehend, because 
it gives us boldness when we approach God in 
prayer. Weare notafraid to go to God, because 
we know that he looks upon us as we are in 
Christ, and not as we are in ourselves ; that he 
looks with complacency and with delight on 
us for Christ’s sake, though in ourselves we are 
nothing but poor and miserable sinners. Now, 
all this is implied in the statement that he came 
into the world to save sinners. Further, at last 
we are taken out of the world at the return 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and at the morning 
of the resurrection we shall have a glorified 
body, as the Lord Jesus Christ has. Our 
bodies are not in the state in which the re- 
deemed bodies will be; but we shall have a 
glorified body ; just such a body as the Lord 
Jesus Christ has had since his own resur- 
rection, free from weakness, weariness, and 
sickness, and no longer exposed to death. That 
is the bright and blessed prospect that we have 
before us, because that is a world without 
weakness and weariness. Without wanting 
rest, we shall be able hour after hour, day after 
day, week after week, month after month, and 
year after year, one thousand years after 
another, and one million of years after another 
we shall be capable, as well as willing, to serve 
God in these glorified bodies. Ob! how bright 
and glorious is the prospect of one day having 
a body which will in no degree hinder us from 
service, but in every way help us to do the 
work of God. And then, most blessed of all, 
we shall be perfectly holy as Jesus is when we 
shall see him as he is. When we shall see the 
Kingin his glory and beauty, then we shall be 
made like him, not only having a glorified body, 
but a holy soul, perfectly free from sin and per- 
fectly holy throughout eternity, so that the will 
of God only needs to be presented to us, and 
instantaneously we shall be ready from our in- 
most souls to do it. Thenshall we understand 
to the full what is expressed in our text, that 
He came into the world to save sinners. And 
then in this state we shall dwell with Jesus 
throughout eternity. Then in this state we 
shall even judge, together with Jesus, the 
world—even the fallen spirits. Oh! how much 
there is contained in this statement that the 
blessed Son of God came into the world tosave 
sinners. Then the Apostle adds: “Of whom I 
am chief.’? That means: Iam the greatest of 
all sinners; [am the greatest sinner. That is 
not mere statement; but he meant what hesaid. 
It is a reality that he brings before us here. In 
his inmost soul he did consider himself the 
greatest among great sinners, the vilest among 
the vile, the basest among the base. Oh! how 
full of comfort is this word that this holy man 
was pardoned, though so great asinner. And, 
therefore, he immediately afterward continues 
saying: ‘‘ Howbeit for this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show 
forth all long suffering, for a pattern to them 
which should hereafter believe on him to life 
everlasting.’? We have to treasure up that in 
our hearts. 

And then, lastly, he says: ‘‘ Believe on him to 
life everlasting.’’ That is so full of comfort! 
That is, when we believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ through faith we obtain spiritual life, 
and this spiritual life is eternal life. The poor 
sinner who puts his trust in the Lord Jesus 
Christ does not believe in him for afew days, 
and then all is over, or for a few weeks or 
months, and then all is lost ; but the poor sin- 
ner, as surely as he does not merely say so, but 
verily does put his trust in the Lord Jesus 
Christ he believes to life everlasting. The 
bright prospect that we have before us is eter- 
nal life. Assurelyas we put our trust in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and for that reason we are 
able to let this world go, because we have such 
bright and blessed and glorious prospects, 
therefore, we are able without an effort to let 
this world go. Just as we are able increasingly 
to receive from the Lord Jesus Christ so are we 
able to live above this world,and without an 
effort to let it go. The Lord grant that we all 
may increasingly seek to enter into the work of 
Christ, in order that it may lead to holiness of 
life and walks ; in order that it lead to separa- 
tion from the vanities and vices and wicked- 
ness of this present world, and that we may 
live tothe honor and glory of the precious 


Lord Jesus Christ, who has bought us with his 
blood. 





OnE of the Pittsburgh Presbyterian 
papers, we forget which, says an injunction has 
been applied for in one of the courts of Alle- 
gheny County to prevent the use of the organ 
in Hazlewood Methodist Episcopal church. 
The number of Methodists in this age who side 


with Adam Clarke in opposition to organs in 
public worship is not large. 





Aeligions _ Autelligence, 


LUTHERAN PULPIT AND ALTAR 
FELLOWSHIP. 





Tuis has been the chief question which has 
agitated the Lutheran General Council since its 
formal organization, in 1867. The influx of 
Lutherans in the last fifteen or twenty years, 
through German immigration, rapidly enlarged 
the party which regarded the General Synod 
(which represented Americanized and catholic 
Lutherans) as too broad and comprehensive a 
body for rigid Lutherans. The General Synod, 
while accepting the Augsburg Confession, has 
not insisted on an absolute subscription to the 
Book of Concord. It has recognized and pro- 
noted revivals, and has been on terms of cor- 
dial fellowship with other Christian bodies. 
One of its best and most influential men, Dr. 
Schmucker, was one of the first to propose the 
organization of the American branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance. : 

The Missouri and some other synods, which 
bad previously occupied an independent posi- 
tion as rigid Lutheran bodies, took a deep in- 
terest in the movement, which took form in 
1866, for the organization of a representative 
body of rigid Lutherans. The Pennsylvania 
Synod, the oldest Lutheran organization in the 
couvtry (which had withdrawn from the Gen- 
eral Synod, on account of the admission of the 
Franckean Synod, which was regarded as pos- 
itively heretical) took the most prominent part 
in the organization of the new body, which had 
119,000 communicants to start with. 

The General Council was the recipient of 
numerous petitions on the subject of ‘‘the 
four points,’’ so called, which many desired the 
Council to adopt and make a test of synodical 
fellowship. These ‘four points’’ were secret 
societies, Chiliasm, pulpit exchange, aud altar 
fellowship. The Council refused to go further 
than to express its views on these points. On 
the subject of pulpit exchange it made (1868) 
the following declaration : 

‘*No man shall be admitted to our pulpits, 

whether of the Lutheran name or any other, of 
whom there is just reason to doubt whether he 
will preach the pure truth of God’s Word as 
taught in the Confessions of our Church. 
Lutheran ministers may properly preach 
wherever there is an opening in the pulpit of 
other churches, unless the circumstances im- 
ply or seem to imply a fellowship with error or 
schism ora restriction on the unreserved ex- 
pression of the whole counsel of God.’’ 
In regard to altar communion that discrimina- 
tion should be used, and that ‘‘ heretics and 
fundamental errorists are to be excluded from 
the Lord’s table.’’ The next year the Council 
was asked todefine the use of the words 
‘fundamental errorists,’’ which it did in 1870, 
declaring those to.be ‘‘ fundamental errorists”’ 
“who willfully, wickedly, and persistently 
desert in whole or in part the Christian faith, 
especially as embodied in the Confessions of 
the Church Catholic.” 

Some of the synods withdrew on account of 
dissatisfaction with the character of these 
utterances and others desired further defini- 
tions. Ina 1872 the Council at Akron, 0O., 
adopted the famous rule about which there 
has been so much controversy and which will 
be the leading question before the General 
Council next month. Itis as follows: 

‘‘Lutheran pulpits are for Lutheran minis- 
ters only, Lutheran altars for Lutheran com- 
municants only. The exceptions to the rule 
belong to the sphere of privilege, not of right.”’ 

At every meeting of the Council since this 
was adopted efforts have been made to devise 
au explanation or definition which would satisfy 
both parties. One party desires the rule to be 
considered as absolute ; the other as tolerating 
exceptions. Last year the General Council ap- 
pointed its president, the Rev. Charles P. 
Krauth, D.D., to prepare a series of theses on 
the subject; which he has done and which 
will be considered by the Council at its meet- 
ingnext month. Dr. Krauth’s work is printed 
in a pamphlet of 31 pages and consists of 105 
theses, besides some general observations, 
covering, it is to be presumed, the whole 
question. 

Dr. Krauth defends the rule, as derived from 
the Word of God and the Confessions, resting 
upon the fundamental principle “‘ that the pul- 
pits of a pure Christian communion are 
for those only who have been officially 
approved by it as preachers, and its altars fot 
those only who have been officially approved 
by it as communicants.’”’ He says that the rule 
“was meant to be educational, not coercive, to 
prepare the mind of the Church for right 
action by the nurture of right convictions’’; 
but in thesis 7 he appears to take another view, 
insisting that the “‘ word ‘only’ in the sphere 
of the rule is to be taken absolutely, and 
means that in that sphere there is to be no ex- 
ception whatever. No minister not Lutheran is 
to oceupy a Lutheran pulpit, no communicant 
not Luthern is to be admitted to a Lutheran 
altar.” There are, however, exceptions be- 
longing to the sphere of privilege, which in- 
clude urgent cases, as when witnesses-in other 
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communions for the truth confessed in the 
Lutberan Church are silenced ‘‘ because of 
their fidelity to conviction.’? The exceptions 
do not include “‘cases of ‘interdenominational 
exchange of pulpit.’’? These exceptions ap- 
pear to mean that those only who are prepared 
to become Lutherans are entitled to fellowship 
with Lutherans, terms which the Roman Cath- 
olic Church itself would be willing to grant. 

If this be the true interpretation of the 
rule, the only difference between the Gen- 
eral Council and the Synodical Conference is 
that in the former the rule is not a leg- 
islative enactment, but implies simply moral 
obligation ; while in the latter it is binding 
law. If the General Council adopt these 
theses, the exchange of fraternal delegates be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Synod and the Synod 
of the Reformed German Church, which 
has been kept up so many years, would in- 
evitably came to an end, and the General 
Synod and the General Synod, South, would 
be the only Lutheran bodies not completely 
isolated from the Evangelical denominations. 
The General Council is evidently drifting 
toward Missouri exclusivism, the obvious 
tendency in the Lutheran Church in this coun- 
try being to the establishment of two great 
bodies, representing respectively the catholic 
and exclusive parties. We shall wait to see 
what the General Council will do next month 
in Philadelphia. 





GEORGE MULLER, who preaches our sermon 
this week, is to go West soon, spending the 
winter East and going to Canadain the spring. 
He belongs to the Plymouth Brethren, having 
charge of one of their churches in England. 
He is better known, however, as the conduetor 
of a very large and successful orphanage at 
Bristol. This institution bas been in existence 
forty-two years, and the remarkable feature of 
its history is that, although it is supported 
wholly by voluntary contributions, Mr. Muller 
has never made nor authorized to be made an 
appeal for funds. The income the past year 
was $207,500, and that, as well as the $3,750,000 
which has been contributed since the opening 
of the institution, was received, it is claimed, 
in answer to prayer. Mr. Muller is now seventy- 
two years of age. He is tall, straight, and 
quite gray and speaks with a strong German 
accent. He is a native of Prussia and a 
graduate of the University at Halle. He be- 
came a pastor in England in 1830, and refused 
to receive any salary, believing that all his 
necessities would be provided for in answer to 
prayer. Ina speech in Brooklyn he gave some 
incidents in the history of the institution : 


‘Tn 1834 I founded the orphan asylum. Its 
beginning was almost insignificant, but good. 
The principles on which it was founded were: 
That the Living God should alone be its patron, 
and that we would never go into debt, but 
patiently wait on God to supply the means for 
caring for the children. So I prayed for help. 
The expense now for one day is as great as the 
expense of the whole first year of the institu- 
tion. Werequire now, on an average, about 
3620 a day, or $225,000 a year. At the begin- 
ning, I established only one school for poor 
children, relying on God for money. It was 
sustained. A few weeks later two more 
schools and at the end of the first year six 
weekly schools were in existence, supported 
by faith in the Living God. The first year we 
started our orphan home we had ninety-six 
orphans and ten helpers, and then I was taken 
ill. { had to leave the institution in the hands 
of God. Although the funds ran low, after a 
while4arge sums were given. Wehad also a 
large Sunday-school and an adult school and 
circulated mary books and tracts. The Orphan 
Home was added eighteen months later. I 
prayed one day for more means; and before 
half an hour had passed a letter arrived, con- 
taining $300. I prayed for a house for the 
orphan institution and $500, and I soon re- 
ceived $500, and other gifts, in larger and 
smaller amounts, for three months. I was 
enabled to rent and furnish a house, and was 
ready to open it for the reception of thirty 
orphans. I waited two hours, but they did not 
come. At last I remembered [ had not prayed 
for them. I did so, and they soon arrived. 
Once again I lay on the floor in prayer for 
orphans for three hours. Since then about 
16,000 orphans have applied. I had two build- 
ings for boys and girls, and I prayed for ability 
to build a third. But I was taken ill and the 
gifts were consumed by expeuses. Only $100 
remained. I gave myself to prayer, and soon 
large amounts came in and we had more than 
abundance.”’ 


...-I[tappears from the following incident 
taken from a letter of the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, 
of Georgia, to the Atlanta Advocate that 
Southern Methodists are not the only Method- 
ists in the South who suffer from poverty. The 
incident refers to a Northern Methodist camp- 
meeting: 


“Said I to a valuable local preacher, who 
supplies one of the circuits, the ofher day, at a 
camp-meeting: ‘Brother, you must not go 
home. You see [am weak-handed and worked 
down.’ ‘ButI must go home. My a bas 
no bread.’ ‘Can not brother , who is 
just returning home to your neighborhood, see 
that a little meal is secured from the mill?’ 
‘He can not get it without the money,’ said 
our brother. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘how do you ex- 
pect to procure it in so short a time and return 
thirty miles (on foot) to your quarterly meeting 
next Saturday and Sabbath?’ ‘I have con- 
tracted to work two days this week in a brick- 
yard for corn to feed my family.’ I had to let 








him go, for I had not a dollar to give him. This 
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ease is one of many illustrative of the noble self- 
sacrificing efforts of the men whoare now again 
laying the foundations of a beneficent Chris- 
tianity.” 

.. The Ciocinnati is one of the strong con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Crurch. 
It bas just held its annual meeting, under the 
presidency of Bishop Haven, who, we are sorry 
to learn, was taken ill and threatened with 
paralysis. The Conference reports the follow- 
ing stati-tics: probationers 2,522, decrease 
36; members 34330, increase 832; local 
preachers 194, decrease 6; deaths 427; bap- 
tisms—children 511, decrease 62; adults 1,630, 
increase 7; churches 362, decrease 1; Sun- 
day-schools 340, decrease 22; scholars 34,369, 
increase 650; couversions from Sunday-s:hools 
2,099, increas~ 2. 


.e»eThe Protestant Episcopal Church has 
grown rapidly in New York State in late years. 
Its first diocesan convention, representing the 
whole state, met in 1785 and iuciuded only 
five clergymen. The diocese was first divided 
in 1838, when it contained 10,876 communi- 
cants. Now there are five dioceses in the state, 
with 716 clergymen and 76,644 communicants, 
The Diocese of New York City bas 305 clergy- 
men and 30,000 communicants. 


..The secretary of the Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society announces the opening of a new 
school, in October, at Natchez, Miss., for the 
education of colored preachers and teachers. 
The large building formerly used as United 
States Marine Hospital has been purchased for 
the purpose, and the Society gives tuition free, 
students being required only to provide for 
their own support. 


..Itappears that there is an error in the 
Presbyterian Minutes whic. does injustice to 
the Presbytery of New York. The footings of 
the Presbytery were set down at 16,328, instead 
of 17,941 communicants. The whole number 
of communicants in this city is 18,031. 


.. The Rev. Michael Angelo Dougherty, of 
Boston, in withdrawing from the Baptist 
denomination for the Congregational]. says he 
cannot agree with the Baptists in their rigid 
and barrow interpretation of the ordinance of 
baptism. 


....The Rey. J. A. Bartlett, of Marblehead, 
Mass , who has left the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, bas been received into the Boston 
Presbytery. He objected to the itinerdncy and 
the Methodist doctrine of falling from grace. 


..-The annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional General Association of New York State 
will open at Gloversville, October 9th. The 
Association sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. M. L. Williston, of Jamestown. 


.- At the St. Louis Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, last week, 
fraternal delegates were present from the 
Northern Conference, and brotherly speeches 
were made on both sides. 


.-The Rev. Rowley Hill has been con- 
secrated Bishop of Sodorand Man by the Arch 
bishop of York. 


. The Catholic Review learns that the Old 
Catholic Bishop of Switzerland, Herzog, is soon 
to be married. 


..Rome ,bas 355 Catholic, 14 Protestant, 
and 4 Jewish churches. 


a 








To THE lower orders all smells are alike. It is the 
sweeter, cleaner, purer that enjoy Dr. Price’s rich 
perfumes—perfect flower odors. 


The Center of Vitality. 


THE life of the flesh and the brain, the bones and 
the muscles, is the blood. It is the center of vitality, 
the nutriment of the system. Not only mustit be 
pure, but rich, in order to retain health. In the 
feeble and devitalized the life current is watery and 
its circulation sluggish. The muscles of such per- 
sons lack solidity,the nerves are weak,the visage 
haggard, and the eye lusterless. A course of Hos- 


tetter’s Stomach Bitters. however, improves not 
onty the health, but the appearance of the debilitated 
and nervous. Nutriticn then becomes compiete, 
because digestion receives an impetus from this be- 
nigni ant tonic, which fertilizes the biood, brings back 

* the rose tint of health” to the wan cheek, brizht- 
ness to the eye, and gives power of endurance to the 
muscle. Invalids, hasten to use it! 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 

is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 

the land. making glad many 2a ,household who have 

long suffered trom the gioom reflected from some 

poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircle. If 

Laer reenist oo os A. keep it, send to Proprietor, 
A 























AMBLER. Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Street, New Tore. "ivestne on Dyspepsia sent free. 
hal 
PIANOS. ORGANS. ETC. 
THE 
WITH THE 


Elliot Patent Tuning-Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTURE. 

Exposure to moisturé or dryness does net affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any cltmate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 fo allele 8T. 
(Globe Theater Buildin 

FACTORY 436 to 500 HARRISON Ave Boston, Mass, 
Orders promptly filled. 
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HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata pice rendering them 
| taoer a to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 

ination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 
pleasing effects. containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate. less 
liable to get out of order, all the bourds being made 
three-ply, put together soit is impossible for them to 
either shrink, swell, or split.” HE ONLY OR- 
GANS AWARDED THIS RANK. 

New scyles and prices just issued, which are, in ac- 
cordance with our rule, the BEST ORGAN for the 
least mon 

We are prepared to ye og: a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount he Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, ety Lod ges 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO. 


97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO, 
63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Lllustrated Price-list. 








THE“ ESTEY 5 





[Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


@ Brattleboro, we. ‘ 


ea Send for Mlustrated C atalogue. 


EDUCATIOP 


NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution, mayan 8 by — Drawing, 











and Painting open D nd Ev 
A SPECIAL TRAINING Cc OURSE “for Teachers. 
TERMS 


CLASSES of THREE PUPILS ‘ss 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9A. M. to 9 P.M. 

PUPIL; MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 
commencing from dete of entrance. 


—_ per Quarter. 








CY INN ATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
GE Best advantages - Literature, Science, 
Languages, Painting, and Mu 
KEV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 





MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE tor YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittstield, Mass., offers thorough cul 
tvure.in a very invigorating climate and a a A 
location. Terms moderate. Address Rev. 
SPAR, the Principal, for circular. 





PARKS'S FAMILY AND 
M* iy sc oor for young ladies and little 
girls reopens September 19th, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 









To Managers of Schools and 
Colleges: 

THE INDEPENDENT 
is one of the very best ad- 
vertising mediums in the 
country for bringing edu- 
eational advantages be- 
fore the public. It has a 
large circulation among 
educated and well-to-do 
people, and its special ad- 
vertising rates to schools 
make it worthy of your 
attention. 

Send postal card for cir- 
eulars of rates. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 

Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ sucvessful 
experience in the management of tre “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with and is now ‘conducting her own Agency. 

Miss »oung supplies Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
esses, and feschers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents concerning 
schools; rents end sells schoo! prec perties, ete 

Families going abroad promptly supplied with suit- 
able ladies or gentiemen. 


REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distin. ulshed citizens 

For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 





{September 20, 1877. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETO, 
FREE GIFT COUPON. 


We take this ibid yA our beautiful 
new style Oleographs in black snd gola mats, oval 
opening, into every Ne gern They are the 
mos: beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any parcha:er at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper wh» forwaras this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
packing being quite heavy), we willsend 12 sampies 
tree of charge. 

Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money bvcs by selling one or two, and thus 
secure ee balance for nothing. Address J. 
hui M & Cu.,, £19 Washington Street, Boston, 

fuss 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS 











A Sample Card containing our leading styles mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


ERRY & CO., 
112 and 114 William Street, New York. — 
Grow FLake, CARDS.—Nicest on earth. 50 


fo 25c. and « 3-ct. stamp. 5 packs,5 names, $1. 
-C. CANNON, 712 Weshington St., Boston, Mass. 








Os Extra Fine Mixed Cards, wiih name, 9 
w/e) cts., postpaid. L.JONES & CO.. Nassau, N.Y 





2 = ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with. nate, 
@) ide, postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.&h T ANTHONY & CO.,, 591 BROADWAY 
N. Y. opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes po 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames. Albums, 
ae ot Celebrities, ee apni a ‘Transpar- 
encies, Convex Gisusses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first vremium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 
een 








EDUCATION, MUSIC, ART. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ ATHENEUM, 
A University for Young Ladies, and the 
Iilinois Conservatory cf Musie, 
the Great Western College of Music, with its 
ART DEPARTMENT, 
offer unsurpassed facilities for either solid or orpa- 


mentalculture kor Circulars address Jacksonville, 
Tilinois. W. D. SANDERS. Sup’t. 





The MUSIC SCHOOL, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Offers the best possible tacilities to students of either 
sex forthe study of music in all its branches, either 
in connection with literary studies cr, in the case 
of those qualified for it,asa specialty, with refer- 
ence to teacning or public p rformance. Ample 
libraries ano scientific apparatus. Recitals of class- 
ical music and lectures every week. Rates for 
tuition and board very low. Fall term opens Sept. 
1%h. For further information, catalogues, or pro- 
grammes, address the gineival, 

ENJ. C. BLODGETT. 

PENNS VELVANIA MILITAR V ACADEMY. 
CHESTER. Pa., ovens SEPT. 12th. Location health- 
ful, grounds ample, build’ ngs commodious — Thor- 
ough instruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the 
CLASSICS, and ENGLISH. Careful supervision of 
Cadets. eae 

THEO, HYATT, President. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 


A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
$350 per year. Presbyteian control. 
ALBERT R. SABLN., Principal. Lake Fc rest, Lil 








CHESTNU T STREET SEMINAR‘ - PHILA, 

The twenty-eighth yearof this boarding and day 
schoo! will open Scpt 1%h. For circulars apply to 
MIss BONNE and Miss DILLAYE, 1615 Chestuut 
Str-et, Phiiadelphia, Penn. 





BINGHAMTON COLLEGE ASD CON- 
s rvatory of Music for Yeung ladies. Two courses, 
$200 an«i $200. “* Elegantly turnished, ably ofticered, 
superbly located. Doubled its nun ber last year.’’-- 

Y. Graphic. Rey. RK. A. PATERSON, A. M. 
Presicent, Singhamton, N. Y 


ST. G SOEGr's HALL. FOR] Boys. REIs- 
TEKTOWN. Baltimore C Md.—Advantages 
accommo nN situation,and élimate unsurpassed. 
bye $250 to #300 per year. Prof. JAS. C. KINEAR, 
. M., Principal. 








RY sere ACADEMY, Saliamiiiatie N. 
. School and Howe for Boys. See Prospectus. 





| eo JL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Lilustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving detuils. 
TARRYTOWN (N. Y.) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 

select family school for boys and young men. Re- 

opens Sept. litn. For circular address the Principal. 


BOY’S BOARDING ECHOOL.—Creton, on 
Hudson, near Sing Sing. _ Select, retired, new, 
spacious. C. B. WARRING, Ph. D., Principal. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 

UTE, N. ¥. Rates reduced tc $172a year Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for both sexes, orany studies may be chosen. 
Fall term begins Sept. 6th; Winter, Dec. 15h. 
Admissior any ttm proportionately. 

JOS. B. KING. D.D Kort Rdward. N. Y. 

















~ HIGHLAND MI MILITAR ARY ACADEMY, WORCES- 
TER, MASS., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 
gins its 22d year, Sept. 11, 1877. C. B. Metcalf, A.M., Sup. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES end 
Literature.—EnglisSh m 2 foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B BKUT Hizhest city references, 
Call at or address ios ti man ol 270 West 47th St.. NY. 














eo GHKEEPSIE(N. Y.)) ) MIL. {TARY INSTITUTE 
reopens Sept. iE a. Address 
8. JEW er T. A. M., Principal. 
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35670 372 SECOND AYE 
con. zi ** STREEI. 


AGENTS WANTED 
BOOK AGENTS! 
THE COMING BOOK. 


Who has tot heard of the ** BURLINGTON” 
“ HAWKEYE HUMORIST’”’? 


His NeW BOok is ready and is overwhelmingly rich 
and racy. 't is vertectly irresistible. Agents can 
sec a soretee: ry or] prompt Bg ag Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn.. 
ana Gee. Ohio; or, F.C. BLISS & CO., Newark, N. J. 








AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W.MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by @cience. 
So plain, clear, and easily understoud that all read it 
with delight. strongest pe dg ea Send for 
Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustration 
Address J. C. McCURDY & (0. Philadelphia, 


> yr — 
WORK FOR ALI 

in their own localities, canvassing for tbe F Uo te 

Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 

Paperinthe W orld. with Mammoth Chromos Free. 

Big Commissions to sgents. Terms and Outtit Free. 

Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. _ 


57. 60 AGENT'S profits per week, will 

prove it or forfeit 8500, New articles, 

just, patented. Samples sent free to «ll, Address 
eh CHIDESTEK, 218 Fulton et. Fs a 





a week Kin your. own town. “Tet * Fy and $5 outfit 
S66 free ALLETT & CO, Portland. Maine, 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
warets Expenses p¢ aid. Address 


$.7\. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4.6 & 5 Home St., Ciucinnati, O. 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe — world. Sampie Watch Free to 
pAgents. dress, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 


a year. aa wanted everywhere. Bus- 

Iness st ictly So 

Audress J.WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2 a day at nome. Agente wanted. Outit and 
8 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








$2 per day at home. Sampies worth 
$5 TO 20 free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Main 








TRAVEL 
THE CREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHI?sS 


a] q y } ‘N "gig 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 
of this line are the largest, handsomest, and most costly 
steamers in the world. Steamers leave New York: 
daily yy July Ist, to September 2d, inc.) at5 
P. M.. trom Pier 28 North River foot of Murray 
Street. Trains leave Boston at 4:50 and 6P.M_ daily 
(Sundays as ubove,at7 P.M.) Noline can offer the 
accommodations presented by this favorite route. 

Only 49 Miles of BRaii 

Passing through Narragansett and Mount Ho ope Bays 
by daylight. No disagreeable night caanges. tickets, 
state-rooms. and berths secured on board steamers 
and at ali the primes hotels and ticket offic:s in 
New York; at 3 Old State House and Oid Colony 
Depot, Boston. Music on board each steamer every 
evening. 

GEO. L. CONNOR. Gen. Pass. Agent. 

BORDEN & LOVELL., Agent. 








NEW YORK AND Pu! ORLPHIA NEW LINE. 
BOUD +4 rie: ROUTE 
* OR TRENTO ND PHILADELP 
ve New York of ‘eenton and Phivadelpiia at 
ean 3, 9:30, 11:30. A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4P.M. for "Trenton. 

Leave Phitadeiphia from station North Pennsyiva- 
nia Rai road, Third and ot Streets, at 7:30. 9:30, 
13:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 12 

saers Trenton for Pp York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 

3 12:15, 2:10, 4:50. 6:05 P. M. 

ot Re Drawing-Room, Cars are attached to the 
>" M., a 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; tothe 
~ Bs 1:30 Pp. M. trains from Philadelphia ; 
and Gleestan — to the 12 o’clock midnight trains 
from both New York and Philadelphia. 

SUNDAY TRKAINS—Leave tated York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M.. 5:30, 12 P. 

Tickets for -ale at ‘foot of iabe orty St, Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principai hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn. und at No. 
Court St., pecoxiye. Sages rege checked from residence 
to destination. DWILN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 





RG ANS Twelve Stops, Upright 
| 1 Cases, at $67.00. 
PIANOS, PANIC PRICES. 


particulars and Catalogues address the Manufacturers 


ALLEGER BOWLBY & CO., Washington, New Jersey. 





— eeteanreenemeemaaene 


HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


iA. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was ‘ 


“ written 1n a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rve in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 


The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 








The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘ inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published, 


This really wonderful book---the copyright or which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given 


away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 
vear’s subscription, in advance. 





GREAT PREMIUM. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 


aiready a subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage ‘paid, together with any one volume tom the 
following list: 








1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. | 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 584 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. | 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey’ 
8 Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 


Clock, ete. 560 pages. 
Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-greea English cloth, ornamented in black and 


gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the celebrated American artist, Sou, Eyrince, Jk. The original cost of the stereotype plates 

alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 

' — are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for character, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety which 
greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this Premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee and Shepard), all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen at our office, and delivered to Subscribers there when desired, 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS AS PREMIUMS. 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. The Steel Plate cost $8,000. 


It has superb Portraits of President Lincoln’s First Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Smith, Blair, and Bates. 
Every citizen should have a copy of this splendid historical picture, which is every year becoming more and more valuable. 


“ Authors of the United States.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, with 44 Portraits. Size 
24x383. By Ritchie. The Steel Plate cost $4,500. 


A beautiful Steel Engraving, witl. uccurate likenesses of the leading Authors of the United States. 

















“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
Z Ex-President U. S. Grant.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. | 
Ex-Vice-President Henry Wilson. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
These Engravings are each 14x18 inches in size, and were engraved specially for Tuk INDEPENDENT, and are each the best engravings of the parties extant. 
We also offer to every Subscriber who may prefer it 


Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 


Compiled by Messrs. Sankey and the late P. P. Bliss. 











very Subscriber who pays $3.00 for a year’s Subscription, in advance, is entitled to any ONE Premium, named above, 
the may select, Paper and Premium are sent postage free. 

| Address THE INDEPENDENT, 

Post-office Box 2787, 251 Broadway New York 























NOTICES. 





(a7" All communications for the Editoria), Literary 
News, and Miscellaneons Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 


¢#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment tothe Commercial Editor,and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 


&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
gaaranty of good faith. 

[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 


3” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript te THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


for each half ounce. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, September 20th, 1877. 
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THE NEW REVELATION. 








THE Twelve Mormon Apostles, having 
taken J. W. Young and Daniel H. Wells 
into their counsels, and having assembled 
on the 4th of September to wait upon the 
Lord, have had a revelation, directing 
them as to the course to be pursued in the 
present crisis. The senior Apostle and act- 
ing president of the Twelve, one John Tay- 
lor, is to remain in statu guo, and the 
affairs of Mormonism are to be under the 
management of a quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles until further orders from above, of 
which, when they come, notice will be 
given in due season. All the Mormon 
saints are directed to be exhorted to 
patience and fidelity. They must continue 
building their temples and paying their reg- 
ular tithes. 

This does not differ very materially from 
the course adopted immediately after the 
death of Joseph Smith, the predecessor of 
Brigham Young, and the great Mormon 
prophet. One Sidney Rigdon wanted the 
mantle of the dead prophet; and Brigham 
Young equally wanted it. The Twelve 
Apostles, acting authoritatively by a quo- 
rum, were then directed to take charge of 
Mormon interests until further arrange- 
ments should be made. Young, being the 
shrewder impostor of the two, so managed 
these further arrangements as to secure his 
own ascendency and consign the unfor- 
tunate, because the unsuccessful, Rigdon 
to the special custody of Satan for a 
thousand years. Though having pretty 
sharp work with some of the twelve apos- 
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tles, he nevertheless speedily acquired ab- 
solute control, and maintained it to the day 
of his death. being at one time governor of 
the Territory of Utah, and all the time 
supreme dictator, receiving revelations 
from Heaven whenever he wanted them 
and tolerating no rival. How matters will 
be finally adjusted, now that Young is in 
his grave and his cunning is no longer 
operative on earth, is a question that awaits 
the pleasure of revelations yet to come. 

There is, however, one revelation that 
was made by the Government of the 
United States, as long ago as 1862, which 
has not been recalled by any subsequent 
revelation, and which, as incorporated into 
the Revised Scriptures of the United States, 
reads as follows: 

‘* Every person having a husband or wife 
living, who marries another, whether mar- 
ried or single, in a territory or other place 
over which the United States have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, is guilty of bigamy, and 
shall be punished bya fine of not more 
than five hundred dollars, and by imprison- 
ment for a term not more than five years. 
But this section shall not extend to any 
person by reason of any former marriage 
whose husband or wife by such marriage 
is absent for five successive years, and is 
not known to such person to be living; nor 
to any person by reason of any former 
marriage which has been dissolved by de- 
cree of a competent court; nor to any 
person by reason of any former marriage 
which has been pronounced void by decree 
of a competent court on the ground of 
nullity of the marriage contract.” 


This carefully worded revelation, which 
has been a part of ‘“‘the supreme law of 
the land” for more than fifteen years, orig- 
inally came from the inspiration of Con- 
gress, exercising the authority bestowed 
upon it by the Constitution of the United 
States and the ordinance of God. Brigham 
Young, the Twelve Apostles, and their dis- 
ciples, under counter inspiration and reve- 
lations from the pit, have, in practice, 
stamped it into the dust. Young himself 
died having seventeen Mormon wives, 
which is sixteen more than the revelation 
allows to any one man. We presume the 
Twelve Apostles that are now waiting for 
further revelations: are in a similar cate- 
gory. Hundreds and thousands of Mor- 
mons, men and wemen, are undisguised and 
open polygamists. There is no indication of 
any intention to abandon the practice. It 
is made a part of their religion and con- 


tinued under its sanctions. The religion, in | 


this feature and in this practice, is simply 
rebellion against the supreme civil author- 
ity in thisland. It is a crime and punish- 
able as such; and as such it ought long 
since to have been uprooted by punish- 
ment. 

The Government of the United States 
has consented to be treated as a sham in 
this matter; and, for the purpose of ex- 
ecuting its own law and giving force to its 
revelation against polygamy, it has been but 
little better than a mere sham. It put 
down the slaveholders’ rebellion; but it has 
utterly failed to put down the polygamists’ 
rebellion. The latter is as really an organ- 
ized defiance of law as was the former, 
We think it about time for district attor- 
neys and courts of justice in Utah to per- 
form a little missionary work; and, while 
the twelve apostles are waiting for further 
light from the other world, to give them a 
practical exegesis of the revelation made in 
1862 and preserved in section 5352 of the 
Revised Scriptures of the United States. If 
this revelation needs to be supplemented, in 
order to make it effective, then let us have 
the supplement without delay. Upon one 
point the American people ought to be alike 
earnest and unanimous; and that point is 
that polygamy in the Territory of Utah 
shall be suppressed by the strong arm of 
law, and that the legal machinery, if not 
now adequate to the purpose, shall be so 
mended and improved as to make the result 
a certainty. 

We would not drive the Mormons out of 
Utah, simply as religionists; but we would 
drive out their polygamy, at all hazards, by 
the operation of law, and by the military 
power, if necessary, in support of law. 
The Government has never undertaken 
this business in earnest. It has always 
tampered with it and is still tampering. 
Had it done its duty, polygamy would 
to-day have been dead in Utah, whatever 
might have become of Mormonism as a 
faith. The Twelve Apostles are now in 
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the expectatant attitude, looking for light; 

and this is a good time to give them light, 

in the form of executed law. 
EE 


THE BULL OF KILGRASTON. 


In the ‘“‘Memoir of Bishop Ewing” a 
good story is told of ‘‘the bull of Kil- 
graston.” 

‘* When a celebrated living artist was, in 
one of his younger days, fishing on a river 
which ran through his father’s property, 
the gamekeeper, who was in attendance, 
recommended him to try a pool in an ad- 
joining field. In this particular field, how- 
ever, a formidable-looking bull was graz- 
ing, and the fisherman expressed some 
doubt as to the safety of acting on the 
suggestion. Immediately, however, the 
keeper, without saying a word, clambered 
over the intervening paling, and, courage 
ously advancing to the brute, struck him a 
blow on the nose with the butt-end of his 
dog-whip. The bull forthwith turned tail 
and scampered off. On his return to the 
fisherman, the keeper quietly said: ‘’ Deed, 
Mr. Frank, folks are jist spilin’ thae bulls by 
bein’ frichtened at them.’” 

When once Martin Luther had occasion 
to meet a bull of another sort, it is re- 
corded that he struck him on the nose with 
a courage which astonished the spectators 
and encouraged them to climb over the 
paling. Since the Roman bull got that 
blow on the nosé he has been a much 
meeker creature. 

There are some pretty savage-looking 
bulls now stalking about our theological 
pastures, which are in as much danger of 
being spoiled as the bulls about Kilgarston. 
Once in a while we hear of a man who finds 
himself getting somewhat broader in his 
theological sympathies than is the denomi- 
nation with which he is connected. He, 
loves his Saviour, and loves to work for 
the salvation of men from sin; but he is 
afraid of, or, at least, concerned about the 
expected opposition of roaring bigots, who 
are used to rule the herd. He is in danger 
of being tempted to get out of the field and 
do his fishing for souls somewhere else. 
But folks are just spoiling those bulls by 
being frightened at them. It is the part 
not of manliness alone, but of service to 
the Church of God to keep the fields safe 
for those of the flock that wish to feed or 
labor in it. 

There are a great many people who must 
take the blame of spoiling the bulls. Every 
man must take his share of it who, while 
holding fast to his Christianity, keeps his 
views on the non-essential points of Chris- 
tianity concealed for fear of exciting the 
opposition of those who assume to rule the 
opinions of the Church by holding them 
fast to written or unwritten standards. 
How many prominent pastors and learned 
theological professors we have now who 
hold, perhaps, to the theory of Develop- 
ment, and who, accepting it, have entirely 
given up the historical character of the 
Mosaic account of the creation of Adam 
and Eve, with all the deducible doctrines 
of federal headship, sin in Adam, and 
irresponsible depravity; but who dare not 
tell their theolegical world that they do not 
believe the beautiful stories of the Creation, 
the Deluge, and the Confusion of Tongues 
to be anything more than a parable or, per- 
haps, a legend! How many formulate for 
themselves looser theories of inspiration 
than they care to teach? How many can- 
not, in their own inner belief, accept the 
current notions of the philosophy of the 
Atonement which they receive through 
their Lord and Saviour, but yet fear to 
publish their opinions to the world? The 
man who sees the bull of Kilgraston toss- 
ing his horns at him andegoes-up and 
smites the beast in the nose, asserting his 
right to the field and that he will not be 
driven off, is doing a service in making the 
common safe and teaching the bull good 
manners. 

But there are those who pretend that the 
Lord of the Church has set apart one field 
for Heidelberg bulls, another for the West- 
minster breed, another for those of Augs- 
burg, and another for the Burial Hill strain 
of blood; and that it is his will that each 
should be filled with roaring Bashanites, 
who shall go bellowing about the fences, 
keeping out all.interlopers. But by and 
by there shall be peace in the Church of the 
Living God. There shall be one fold and 
one Shepherd, and the believers shall be 
one with each other and with their Lord— 
one by inclusion more than by exclusion. 
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THE WAR IN BULGARIA. 


THE rumor of the capture of Plevna, 
which we refused to believe last week, has 
been followed by others apparently no bet- 
ter founded. The latest report of a great 
disaster to the Russian army surrounding 
Plevna is obviously untrue. The Russians 
have gained fewer advantages by their ten 
days’ investment of Plevna (ending last Sat- 
urday) than they were expected to gain ; 
but they captured three or four redoubts, 
the most important of which, Grivica, 
they are still holding. The two on the 
Lovatz road have’ been recaptured. The 
Grivica redoubt commands the town, and 
the fire which the Russians have turned 
upon the latter has been galling and dis- 
astrous to the Turks, the latest dispatch 
reporting that the town is on fire. The 
Turks have made almost superfhuman 
efforts to retake this redoubt; but have 
been repulsed with heavy lesses. The 
Russians admit that down to Friday, Sep- 
tember 14th, they lost about 13,000 in killed 
and wounded, notwithstanding which the 
troops ure said to be in ‘‘excellent spirit.” 
The Turkish losses were probably not much 
smaller, though they had the advantage of 
fighting most of the time behind fortifica- 
tions. 

The fighting on both sides has been as 
good as ever was done. Neither Russian 
nor Turk has shown any signs of coward- 
ice. They have unflichingly obeyed the 
commands of their officers, even where it 
was certain death to do so. Here is a 
description of the attacks of Russians and 
Roumanians on Turkish redoubts, which 
proves that the Grand Duke Nicholas can 
place the same confidence in his men that 
Napoleon used to in his Imperial Guards: 

«At 12.50 P. M. one brigade of Gen. 
Zotoff’s corps, supported by another, at- 
tacked the center redoubt on the south side, 
one and a half miles from Radizevo. The 
attack was repulsed by a rifle fire, after 
lasting 90 minutes. It was renewed again 
at4P.M. Twelve battalions of Russians 
advanced with the most splendid and de- 
voted bravery right up to the ditch, carry- 
ing scaling ladders. ‘They surrounded the 
redoubt on three sides and hung on to it 
magnificently. At 4.45 o’clock they were 
actually in the redoubt, but nothing mortal 
could face the fire from the repeating rifles. 
They were destroyed by hundreds at a few 
paces, At 4.52 the survivors fell slowly 
back. The Roumanians, at the same time, 
under the personal observation of the Em- 
peror, three times assaulted the salient 
central redoubt lower down than Gravitza; 
but were always beaten back. Their scaling 
ladder parties were killed on the counter- 
scarp of the ditch to the last officer and 
man.” 





And when the Grivica redoubt was taken, 
according to a correspondent: 

“The Turks neither ran away nor asked 
quarter. The redoubt was abandoned, but 
the garrison had only retired to the base- 
ment and the galleries, where they stood at 
bay. The fighting was all with the 
bayonet.” 

It is a pity that such brave men, on either 
side, should be slaughtered like cattle;.but 
such is the fate of war. 

The Turkish position at Plevna is un. 
doubtedly much stronger than the Russians 
believed it to be, and the rumor that Osman 
Pasha received large re-enforcements before 
the assault, bringing up the strength of 
his army to 75,000, must have some found- 
ation. The impression of the war cor- 
respondents is that Plevna can only be 
taken by a protracted siege, by sapping the 
redoubts and forming a close blockade. 
But this would be an uncertain, if not im- 
practicable plan. In the first place, the 
Turks are well victualed and can hold 
out for two or three months; next, the 
wet season will soon set in, and put an 
end to the campaign until spring; and, 
thirdly, the armies of Mehemet Ali and 
Suleiman Pasha would doubtless interfere. 
The Russians, then, must do quickly what 
they purpose to do around Plevna, or go 
into winterquarters north of the Danube. 

The army of the Czarewitch remains in 
the vicinity of Biela, while Mehemet Ali is 
working southward, with the evident inten- 
tion of attacking Tirnova, on the road from 
Shipka Pass to Rustchuk, and without 
which the Pass would be untenable. Dur- 
ing the week Suleiman Pasha has crossed 
the Balkans, and now attacks the Russian 
positions in the Pass from the northern 


-side. His army numbers upward of 40,000 


men. Unless, therefore, the Russians at 
Plevna meet with better success in the 
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coming week than in the one just past, 
they may find themselves in a critical con 
dition. The indications that the war will 
be brought to an end this fall are, we are 
sorry to say, not very strong. 





THE CONDEMNATION OF GAM- 
BETTA. 


Accorpine to all advices thus far re- 
ceived, there was never a more gross per- 
version of justice than that which has re- 
sulted in the condemnation of Gambetta by 
an inferior local court, and the penalty im- 
posed upon him of fine and imprisonment. 
He has appealed, of course, and hopes to 
stave off the infliction of the sentence until 
after the election; while it will be the effort 
of the government to lodge him in prison 
as speedily as possible, so that he may be, 
as a convict, thereafter ineligible to office. 
In the event of a sweeping Republican vic- 
tory, it would be impossible to insult the 
people by incarcerating their principal 
leader, whom they had just vindicated by 
their votes, and it is desired to disgrace and 
degrade him as quickly as possible. 

This policy appears as short-sighted as it 
is oppressive. Until the death of Adolphe 
Thiers it was morally certain that the Con- 
stitutional party of Thiers and Grevy and 
Gambetta would gain the victory at the 
polls. It is still probable. It is a most 
hazardous and reckless game which the 
Imperialists, who make Marshal MacMahon 
their tool, are playing. Is it to be supposed 
that Gambetta, if in prison, would be 
allowed by a Republican Assembly to re- 
main there? It would be impossible to 
prevent his triumphant liberation from 
confinement, and his instant rehabilitation 
with all his privileges asa citizen. Oppo- 
sition would be resistance to the will of 
the people and could be carried out only 
by revolution; and an attempt at revolution 
would cost the Marshal and his advisers 
their heads. Wedo not fear for Gambet- 
ta, unless it shall turn out that the govern- 
ment has so systematically terrorized the 
country that the people cannot freely cast 
their ballots. 

If ever there was an offense against 
liberty that would justify an appeal to vio- 
lent redress, this is one. Imagine such an 
affront to the liberty of speech in one of 
our presidential campaigas. Suppose that 
in our last campaign President Grant had 
forbidden Democrats to gather in public 
meetings. Suppose that he had closed the 
oftices of the leading Democratic journals, 
Suppose that he had imprisoned their 
editors on the flimsiest pretext of having 
insulted him. Suppose that Mr. Tilden 
had ventured the innocent remark that, if 
Grant was defeated, he must bow to the 
will of the people and retire into private 
life, and had thereupon been apprehended, 
tried, and sent to prison and made ineligible 
to any public office, and we have no more 
than is now attempted in the name of law 
in a so-called republic, with the treasonable 
purpose of overthrowing that republic and 
setting up a third unfortunate empire in its 
place. 

But we do not believe that it can succeed. 
If the De Fortou ministry really intends to 
pursue Gambetta with the penalty of 
political disability, he will be quite justifi- 
able in defying the government to carry out 
its threat. Forcible resistance wll be 
better than submission to such pitiable 
despotism. We look for the real struggle 
to come on the appeal, when M. Grevy, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, will 
be likely to be the counsel for the accused 
and will be privileged to speak with free- 
dom. We cannot believe that Gambetta, 
a lawyer himself and well advised, was 
outwitted or did not know what penalty 
might beinflicted. He is not yet defeated 
and can be defeated only at the polls. 





In reference to the question of Southern 
improvements, including the Texas Pacific 
Railroad, The New Orleans Times says: ‘‘ If the 
Southern papers will pull together in the agita- 
tion of our claims and hold our representatives 
up to their work, we shall succeed. But if we 
rest content with an occasional exposition of 
our claims, while the clatter of the opposition 
goes on unceasingly, there is a very fair pros- 
pect that our demands will be silenced by the 
noisy and hypocritical opponents of subsidies.”? 
The South mean the thing in one direction, 
and what the North and West have to do is to 
mean it in the opposite direction, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
een 


Editorial Botes. 


WE were careful to say that we did not en- 
dorse Mrs. Swisshelm’s opinions in her late 
article on Roman Catholicism ; but we are held 
responsible for them by some papers and cor- 
respondents. We were aware that there were 
Protestants in the same committee with Bishop 
Tuigg, and the ‘‘ well-known fact ’’ that con- 
tractors withhold two dollars per month from 
the wages of their Catholic employés was not 
known to us nor do we believe it. Her allu- 
sion to the relations between Bishop Tuigg 
and Domenec were notaccurate. So faras we 
know, Bishop Tuigg ,is in every way an ad- 
mirable Christian gentleman, who would 
be an honor to any church. The differ- 
ences between him and Bishop Domenec 
have all been such as to reflect credit on 
Bishop Tuigg, and have been settled in his 
favor by the superior ecclesiastical authorities. 
Bishop Domenec is a Spaniard, having no sym- 
pathy with our national character and habits, 
who has greatly scandalized the Pittsburghers 
by what they consider flagrant violations of 
the Sabbath, and whose loose financial manage- 
ment brought great disaster upon the Catholic 
Church in his diocese. Bishop Tuigg, who is 
a good financier, as all Catholic bishops ought 
to be, has brought order out of disorder, has 
tightened the relaxed discipline, has punished 
the disorderly and riotous members of the 
Church, and made Catholicism much more re- 
spectable. When he stood on that car-platform 
and recognized in the crowd a Catholic’: whom 
he knew, he called him by name and bade him 
go home ; and he was obeyed. But that the 
very large majority of the mob were Catholics, 
though very poor ones, who resented the 
Bishop’s vigor, we do not doubt., This first 
generation of the children of Irish Catholics is 
a very unruly and dangerous class. Thereis a 
yet worse class, however, in the two dioceses 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, and that is one 
which is the product of intermarriages between 
tbe Irish and the Welsh. They have lost 
utterly the religion of both parents and fear 
not God nor regard man. 


THE Methodist directs our attention to some 
letters by Judge Simmons, a Southern Method- 
ist, in answer to the ‘“‘ charge that the Church, 
South, is doing nothing for the education of 
the freedmen.’’ This ‘‘ answer,’ as summar- 
ized by The Methodist, is as follows: 

‘Ist. We did not neglect them when they 
were under our charge. 

“2d. We were, after the war, pushed aside 
by politicians, and others took our place. 

‘3d. We organiz+d the Colored Church of 
America to furnish a home, under their own 
control, for our colored members, They were 
at liberty to remain. We should have preferred 
them to remain with us. The times seemed to 
us to enforce their departure from us in some 
form. We chose the form least hurtful to us. 

“4th, We are not able to educate our own 

children. We have done nothing for our own 
schools. Our Book Concern is in danger. 
Vanderbilt University is a gift of Northern 
benevolence.”’ 
This appears to us to be not a denial of our 
charge—viz., that the Church, South, is now 
doing nothing for the Negroes—but an explana- 
tion of the fact charged. The explanation is 
chiefly, inability on account of poverty. That 
the Church is not to be blamed for. But why, 
at the close of the war, did it allow itself to 
be ‘ pushed aside ’’? It must have been affected 
with an attack of extreme diffidence to vacate 
its place of honor because it supposed some- 
body wished it to. We can see nothing in all 
this nor in Mr. Hargrove’s kindly-conceived 
criticisms of the report of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society which should induee the Northern 
Church to change its course in respect to the 
freedmen. It won’t do to wait for the South 
to awake to its duty or become able to dis- 
charge it. 


Cou. R. G. [INGERSOLL and The Observer are 
not likely, we imagine, to come to terms in the 
proposed tourney over the body of Thomas 
Paine; although at first it seems as if there 


were no loopbold of escape for it. The fact 


is that the propositions of the eager combat- 
ants do not bappen very definitely to collide, 
though both seemed to imagine they did. Col. 
Ingersoll said in San Francisco: 


“T will give $1,000 in gold coin to any clergy- 
man who can substantiate that the death of 
Voltaire was not as peaceful as the dawn; 
aud of Tom Paine, whom they assert died in 
fear and agony, frightened by the clanking 
chains of devils—in fact, frightened to death 
by God. I will give $1,000 likewise to any one 
who can substantiate this absurd story, a story 
without a word of truth in it.” 


The Observer published the above in an edit- 
orial headed ‘‘Put Down the Money,’ and 
added: 


‘“‘We have published the testimony and the 
witnesses are on hand to prove that Tom Paine 
died a drunken, cowardly, and beastly death. 
Let the Colonel deposit the money with any 
honest man, and the ‘absurd story,’ as he 
terms it, shall be shown to be an ‘ ower true 
tale.’ But he won’t doit. His talk is infidel 
‘puncombe,’ and nothing more.” 


The Observer, it will be seen, fell into the trap, 


.the Bible, 





But unconsciously, we presume, while shout- 
ing that the challenge would be accepted and 
daring him to put down the money, changed 
the proposition very materially. Very likely 
it would be easier to prove that Thomas Paine 
died a miserable, drunken death than that he 
recanted his infidelity on his death-bed. Now, 
Col. Ingersoll, with equal inadvertence, assumes 
that The Observer has accepted the challenge, 
and draws it up again in the first form, offer 
ing to deposit $1,000, which shall be paid when 
it shall be proved to two of three arbitrators. 
chosen in the usual way, “‘ that Thomas Paine 
admitted the Bible to be an inspired book, or 
that he died regretting that he had disbelieved 
or that he died calling upon 
Jesus Christ in any religious sense what- 
ever.’’ He makes the same offer as to Voltaire 
Now. we are afraid that The Observer will 
take advantage of the variation in the terms to 
avoid meeting the case. We notice that it has 
not published Col. Ingersoll’s very fair and 
courteous letter to it. We hope that Col. In- 
gersoll will follow the matter up and do his 
best to come to some agreement as tothe prop- 
osition. The Observer has again and again de- 
clared and published evidence to prove that 
Paine died a drunken, cowardly, and beastly 
desth. If we are not greatly mistaken, it has 
again and again asserted that he died in terror 
and despair. This, or some part of it, Col. 
Ivgersell utterly denies to be true. We hope 
a square issue will be made and the evidence 
adduced. We do not remember having ever 
made these statements about Thomas Paine, 
although they are notimprobable. We will be 
very careful never to repeat them, if The Ob- 
server, after crying out ‘‘Put down the 
money !”? seems afraid to meet the issue. 


WHEN a Brooklyn minister lately left the 

Methodist for the Baptist denomination the 
chief official Methodist paper of the country 
maligned his motives and lampooned him in 
shamefully insulting language. The Baptist 
press was disgusted, as it had the right to be. 
Now a Baptist pastor, the Rev. M. Angelo 
Dougherty, of Boston, has left his church, to 
join the Congregationalists ; and we hope The 
Christian Advocate will watch the columns of 
The Watchman and The Examiner and Chron- 
ic’e, to learn how Christians bid God speed to 
those who feel conscientiously compelled to 
change their denominational relationship. Mr. 
Dougherty hasno doubt that immersion was 
the primitive mode of baptism; but he does 
not believe that the Master, whose whole teach. 
ing was against the validity of forms, meant to 
require immersion only for. America and the 
world. He considers the form among the un- 
essential things for which itis unnecessary to 
divide the Christian world, ‘‘It is,’ he says 
“because I amin sympathy with that spirit 
which Christ forshadowed to the woman at 
Samaria that I take leave of the Baptist de- 
nomination. I cannot longer be tied to the 
intense literalism of my sect.’’ 
Mr. Dougherty has been driven out of sympa- 
thy with his denomination by the intense close 
communionism which has tried to rule it. 
That spirit is likely to drive off other able 
men ; but that is just what the leaders want. 


CONSIDERING the vast number of ministers 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, trials for 
heresy and other offenses in that body are re- 
markably few. But the Michigan Conference 
had one at its recent session which appears to 
have been quite exciting. The Rev. M. V. 
Rork was tried for heresy, in denying—we 
quote from the Michigan Christian Advocate— 
‘* natural depravity and a literal physical resur- 
rection and teaching a state of probation after 
death.” It seems that Mr. Rork bad the 
“ardent personal attachment of many in the 
mivistry and laity,” and personal considerations 
were strongly urged in his behalf. Yet, after 
five days and nights given to the case, it was 
decided against him and he is no longer a Meth- 
odist minister. The Advocate intimates that 
if he had privately held his heretical doctrines, 
his case might have been passed by; but he 
preached them openly, and no eourse but the 
one taken was left opentothe Conference. As 
to Mr. Rork’s belief respecting a literal physic- 
al resurrection, we imagine that not a few 
Methodist ministers agree with him in reject- 
ing the doctrine. Upon the other two points 
he certainly does not hold Methodist doctrine. 


SENATOR BAYARD, of Delaware, says, in re- 
gard to the President’s Southern policy, that 
he heartily thanks God because the President 
‘* has disposed of the only obstacle that stood 
between the suffering South and the full en- 
joyment of her constitutional liberties.”” We 
do not know whether the honorable senator 
means to include the colored people as a part 
of “the suffering South ”’; but, if he does, we 
are quite sure that he has given the President 
more credit than he deserves. In respect to 
this part of the South, there are some thingsto 
be done which the President has not done 
and has no power to do, and which can be 


effectually done only by the white people of 


“the suffering South.”” Negroes in all parts of 
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this country have the same constitutional 
rights as white men. They are entitled to 
“the equal protection of the laws.” They 
are entitledto vote, without any discrimination 
against them ‘‘on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,’’ and to be 
fully protected in the free exercise of the 
elective franchise. These are among the “‘ con- 
stitutional liberties’ of the hitherto ‘‘suffer- 
ing South ’’; and, now that the Democrats, com- 
posed almost entirely of white men, have 
gained the political control in every Southern 
state, the question that remains to be dis- 
posed of is whether these “ liberties’? shall be 
secured. Such Democrats as Senators Bayard 
aud Lamar would do well to give their special 
attention to this branch of the case. Nothing 
could so effectually vindicate the President’s 
policy as absolute and impartiai justice on the 
part of the South toward ber colored popula- 
tion. 


Ex-GoOvVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN, in answer to 
the stories of ex-Treasurer Parker, who is one 
of the parties indicted in South Carolina, as 
Mr. Chamberlain is not, and who, moreover, 
by his own showing, is a self-confessed rascal, 
and who seems not to have forgotten Mr. 
Chamberlain’s act in bringing him to justice in 
1875, pronounces the stories maliciously false. 
They are malicious on their face, and their 
animus creates the presumption that they are 
lies. The ex-Governor very properly adds : 

“If anybody demand of me that I should do 

more now than deny such charges, put forward 
by such a man as Parker confesses himself to 
be, he will not be gratified by me. I am 
amepvable to the laws of South Carolina at all 
times for my acts, and whenever the officers of 
the law in that state wish to call me to account, 
I shall respond and meet my accusers. In the 
meantime [ shall trust to the evidence I have 
given to the country that I have been the 
friend of good government and the foe of dis- 
honest men of all parties in South Carolina 
(evidence which, less than one year ago, men of 
all classes and parties in that state accepted 23 
conclusive) to protect my character with those 
whose good opinion is valuable.”’ 
Thisis enough for ex-Governor Chamberlain, in 
answer to Parker, who has an old grudge, 
which he is now seeking to gratify. It will be 
time enough for him to speak further when 
the authorities of the state furnish the occa- 
sion for so doing. His well-known and ac- 
knowledged record in South Carolina cannot 
be damaged by sucha man as Parker shows 
himself to be. 


THE indictments found by the grand jury of 
Columbia, in South Carolina, include the fol- 
lowing ex-oflicers: Two governors of the 
state, but not Gov. Chamberlain, one United 
States senator, one lieutenant-governor, four 
state senators, two speakers of the state house 
of representatives, two members of the legis- 
lature, two representatives in Congress, two 
state treasurers, two comptrollers-general, one 
secretary of state, one judge of the supreme 
court, one clerk of the house of representa- 
tives, one clerk of the senate, one financial 
agent, and one revenue cellector—making a 
bateh of twenty-four officials charged with 
different crimes under the laws of that state. 
The grand jury that has just found these ia- 
dictments is composed of persons of both 
parties and races, and was drawn while Goy- 
ernor Chamberlain was in office, and, hence, 
has not been extemporized for this particular 
occasion. Indictment, though by no means 
conclusive proof of the charges made, is a pre- 
sumption of guilt. We can hardly doubt 
whether there has been a South Carolina Riog, 
composed of Republican officials and engaged 
in robbing the state. Facts enough have come 
to the knowledge of the public to justify this 
conclusion ; and, now that the whole matter is 
to undergo a judicial investigation, our earnest 
hope is that every rascal, whether black or 
white, will receive his due award. Let justice 
be done, no matter where it falls. We should 
be glad to hope for similar justice to thore bar- 
barous Democratic murderers that, previous to 
the last election, rioted in the blood of colored 
citizens. 


THE reasonably assured recovery of Senator 
Morton, whose illness at one time excited so 
much anxiety, is a fact which ought to be 
gratifsing to the whole American people. Both 
during and since the war the Senator has been 
one of the hardest-worked men in the country, 
and but for a naturally strong constitution he 
would long since have broken down under the 
weight of his constant labors. His stern, bold, 
uncompromising, and radical Republicanism 
has often made him a target for the enemy ; 
yet all have acknowledged his eminent abilities 
and faithful adherence to his political principles. 
He is to-day, as for years he has been, one of 
the strongest men in the Senate of the United 
States. The Republican party could not well 
have afforded to spare him from the Senate. 
His seat, in the event of his death, would have 
been filled by a Democrat, making the Senate 
to consist of thirty-eight Republicans and 
thirty-four Democrats and one Independent, 
with two vacancies in Louisiana and one in 
South Carolina. Supposing these vacancies to 
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be filled with Democrats, the Senate would 
have been composed of thirty-eight Republic- 
ans, thirty-seven Democrats, and one In- 
dependent. 


THE decision by a court in Cleveland, Obio, 
declaring the prop: rty held and used for pri- 
vate Catbolic schools to be exempt from all 
taxation under the laws of that state has had 
the effect to call the atte: tion of the people to 
the consideration of the exemption question. 
The Republicans of Cayahoga County, in their 
convention, a few days since, gave form to their 
thoughts on this subject in the following re- 
solution : 

Resoived, That we are un.tedly opposed to 
any exemption of any proprrty from its just 
share of necessary taxation, state or municipal, 
excepting so much as is held for publie pur- 


poses, in which all citizens may have a like 
claim.”’ 


This is the true doctrine, and at tne same 
time the ouly ove consistent wito the great 
principles of our political institutions. Toere 
is po reason why church property or property 
devoted to private schools should be exempt 
from taxation, and more thau any other kind 
of property. It is an ucjust favori ism, be- 
cause it increases the burdens of all taxpaying 
property, and at the same time compels tax- 
payers to become the practical supporvers of 
relizious sects. Tots is contrary to the Ameri- 
can principle tbat the support of religion should 
be entirely voluntary. It makcs churches 
pensioners upon the bounties of the state as 
really as if the amount of the exemption were 
a matter of direct appropriation. 








THE Aibavy Law Journal adverts to a decis- 
ion on the extraditioa question recently ren- 
dered by a Kentucky court, in which Judge 
Jackson, of Louisville, took the ground toata 
Mr. Hawes, who had been treasurer of the city 
of Covington, in Kentucky, and also extradited 
from Canada upon the oharge of forgery, 
could not be tried in that state except upon 
the charge that was made the basis of his ex- 
tradition. He was tried upon this charge and 
acquitted, and then called to answer on the 
charge of embezzlement, an offense not in- 
cluded in the provisions of the extradition 
treaty with Great Britain. He refused to 
plead to the second charze, aud d:manded a 
di:cbarge without trial and an opportunity to 
return to Canada. Judge Jackson, after hear 
ing an exnaustive argument on the question, 
granted the request and dismissed the case, 
fur the want of jurisdiction. The ground of 
this decision ‘is that a fugitive crimiva), 
extradited for some one or more of the 
crimes named in the treaty, cannot be 
put on trial except for the crime or crimes 
specitied in the demand. This differs from 
the decision of Judge Benedict, and also from 
the ground taken by Secretary Fish in the 
Winslow correspondence with Great Britain, 
and sustains the d»ctrine of the English Gov- 
ernment. As Mr. Hawes at once went to Can- 
ada, there will probably be no opportunity to 
carry the question before the higher courts. 
We have no doubt that Judge Jackson is right 
as to the general principle that a party delivered 
up under a treaty of extradition should be 
triable only for the offense or offenses for which 
he was demanded, and are of the opinion that 
there is an implied obligation to this effect, 
even when it is not positively expressed. To 
demand a fugitive criminal for one offense, 
and then, having obtained possession of his 
* person, pw him on trial for another and dif- 
ferent offense, without giving him the oppor- 
tunity to return to the country from which he 
was extradited, is hardly distinguishable from 
a system of false pretenses. It is certainly 
liable to great abuses and may create serious 
complications between nations. 


Wao the “ Striker’’ of The North American 
Review is, or whether be is a real striker or mere- 
ly a made-up lay figure, like the Hindu Sahibs 
avd Japanese philosophers who occasionally 
salute us, we Go not know. We suspect tre 
latter, although the veri-similitude is very 
well maintained. The only realiy strong point 
he makes is in this paragraph: 

‘* When folks say that labor and capital must 
find, by the Jaws of demand and supply, their 
natural relations to each other in all commer- 
cia) enterprises, and neither one bas apy rights 
it can enforce op the othe”, they take for 
grapted tbat the labor ‘market’ is, like the 
pretey’ market, liable to natural fluctuaticns, 

f that were so, we should not complain But 
itis not. The labor market has got to be Jike 
the stock and share market. A few large cap- 
italists control it and make what prices they 
please. . . ., The capitalist must not gam- 
ble with the bread of the workingman, or, if 
he does, let him regard where that speculation 
led Fraoce, one hundred years ago, when the 
finapciers madea‘ corner’ in flour, and the peo- 
ple broke the ring with the ax of the guillo- 
tine.” 

The tone of this is bad ; but there is an argu- 
ment in it worth consideration, which the old 
political economy does vot sufficiently con- 
sider, as the conditions did not exist. Large 
corporations, massing their workmen, really 
have acertain monopoly, which may properly 
be limited by law, as we bave more than once 
shown in the case of railroads ‘which are the 
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creatures of legislative charter and which 
must submit even to “Granger”? legislation. It 
is on this point that the complaints of the work- 
men may have some good grounds; and they 
should be carefully considered, even if they be 
accompanied by buncombe talk about the 
French Revolution. 





THE wages paid to the workingmen in the 
Pennsylvania coal regions during the month of 
July are reported as being several hundred 
thousand dollars less than they would have 
been if the strikes had not occurred. This isa 
dead loss to them, as well asa general injury 
to the community, ard withal leaves hundreds 
of families in distress for the want of the 
necessaries of life. Efforts are being mude 
among the strikers to supply these wants, to 
pay the expenses of the strike, and to furnish 
bail for those who srein prison ; but the money 
is not forthcoming. Some of the workingmen 
are beginning to see that they have been terri- 
bly misled by a few demagogic loafers, who 
have acted as their leaders in the whole busi- 
ness. This discovery ought to teach them a 
useful lesson for the future. The general 
history of strikes in this country is that the 
workingmen, in whose interests they profess 
to be gotten up, are themselves the greatest 
sufferers therefrom. The recent uprising is no 
exception to this fact. Such a method of at- 
tempting to control wages ought always to end 
in failure. 








While the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting 
of. Chie’ go is proposing a ‘revival of the old 
camp-meetirg system,’’ The Christian Standard, 
organ of the higher-life movement, is urging 
that a pew departure be takev. It thinks 
camp-meetings should be held mainly for 
churchmembers. It says that sinvers are used 
to camp-meetings apd they are used to 
cburehes. They bear at the former only what 
they have heard hundreds of times previously ; 
consequently, there are fewer conversions than 
formerly. The Holiness people would like, 
doubtless, to get all the camp-meetings into 
theirhands. They already have possession of 
the largest in the country; but we hope that 
the smaller oves will be conducted, as in the 
past, for the conversion of sinners. 


.... We did good service in reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the “Tunkers” or ‘ Brethren.’’ 
The Primitive Christian has read our report, and 
is evidently ashamed thst so much time should 
have been taken upin discussing such mere 
formal matters as the proper coat-collar to be 
worn, the use of musical instrumente, the wear- 
ing of fashionable hats by the sisters, feet-wash- 
ing, the validity of baptism in apool, ete. It 
suggests that the next annual meeting drop 
these subjects, and attend to the substance 
rather than to the form of godliness. It sug- 
gests attention to what will increase holiness, 
instruct the youth, and foster the spirituality 
of the Church. Amen. 

....Wade Hampton is very enthusiastic in 
his support of Hayes’s policy. Here is what 
he has just been saying: ‘I think his policy 
will succeed, becauseI believe it to be a true 
one. He has done all that Tilden could have 
done. Indeed, in my judgment, he has done 
more than would have been possible for him to 
do. Hayes will gather around him af the con- 
servative men of all parties. There need be 
no apprehensions that Southern Democratic 
congressmen will try to kick up a rumpus 
to embarrass avd frustrate tbe President’s 
policy. There isn’t a corporal’s guard of 
Democrats in the South who would rally to 
such an opposition, if inaugurated.” 


....Aftera separation of nearly half a century, 
it is now intimated to the Methodist Episcopal. 
Church how she may win back her estranged 
daughter, the Methodist Protestant Church, 
now a body of over 113,000 members. To do 
this—we quote The Methodist Frotestant—sbe 
has only to abolish the office of presiding elder, 
introduce laymen into the annual conferences, 
and multiply, not reduce, the number of 
bishops according to state or conference lines. 
As to lay representation in the annual con- 
ferences, that is a change which will not long 
be delayed. On the other points we won’t 
hazard a prediction. 

.... The Churchman bas an admirable editorial 
on the evil of having half a dozen feeble 
churcbes in a small town that can support but 
one. It well says: 

“Give them up. Let the five or six promi- 

nent. architectural deformities in almost every 
village of the land disappear, ard in their place 
let there be a temple of the Living God, in 
which all tbe citizens shall gather to worship 
him whose very being is unity.’’ 
The Episcopal Church has its full share of 
these feeble churches, and we hope that they 
and the other churches will listen to this rec- 
ommendation to organize union churches, so 
as not to divide the body of Christ. 


....Dr. Leovard Bacon, in a letter from 
Northampton to The Congregationalist, describes 
“Stoddardeaviem’’ as an “approach toward 
the theory aud practice of Natioval as distin- 





guished from Congregational churches ; that 





is, toward Presbytarian Puritanism, as distin- 


guished from the separatism of Leyden and of 
Plymouth.” Headds: ‘“ Something like Stod- 
dardeanism seems to be coming into vogue 
again among extremely ‘open communion’ 
Coreregationalists in these latter days.’? This 
is very vague, aud we wish that Dr. Bacon 
would explain further. 

....The directors of The Christian Register 
have elected Rev. Charles G. Ames the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Mumford in the editorial chair of 
that paper. Mr. Ames has conducted it during 
some of Mr. Mumford’s vacations witb con- 
siderable success, and willsucceed to a part of 
his predecessor's reputation as a paragrapher. 
We suppose the theological position of the 
paper will make a- move toward the radical 
wing, of which Mr. Ames is a pronounced 
member. Hithert» it has stood exactly in the 
middle, with its-face toward the Evangelicals. 


....-Mr. Charles K. Whipple writes to the 
editor of a contemporary that ‘‘many years ago 
I used to reply to misstatements of that sort; 
- . » but, fiuding the result always to be 
that my reply was either refused insertion or 
accompanied with further editorial misrepre- 
sentation, I long since gave up the attempt at 
correction,”? Mr. Whipple has never, that we 
remember, sent any such reply to THk INDE- 
PENDENT. If he complains of the application to 
him of the term ‘ infidel,’’ any reply he might 
send us would receive courteous attention. 

.... We see the statement in a Georgia paper 
—though it has not had currency in the North 
—that when the $25,0(0 appropriated by the 
legislature for the expenses of the Georgia 
Constitutional Convention was exhausted, and 
the treasurer refused to have any further drafts 
made upon him by the members, Robert 
Tombs advgnced $25,000 more of his own 
money and carried the Convention through. 
Query.—Did he own the convention thereafter ? 
It certainly pleased him by its decisions. 

....The inscription on the Army and Navy 
monument at Boston, dedicated, with great 
parade, last Monday, was written by President 
Eliot, of Harvard, and is as follows: ‘‘To the 
men of Boston who died for their country on 
land and sea, in the war which kept the Union 
whole and maintained the Constitution, the 
grateful city has built this monument, that 
their example may speak to coming genera- 
tions.” Rather clumsy, though it is By a col- 
lege president. 

....Gail Hamilton well says: ‘* No responsi- 
bility attaches to belief. Belief is a result of 
evidence, not of will. You believe because 
you must, not because you choose.”” The Index 
thereupon declares her “‘ anti-Christian to the 
core,” because Christianity requires belicf on 
pain of eternal damnation. But the faith 
which intelligent Christians understand the 
Bible to require is not intellectual conviction, 
but trust after the intellectual conviction is 
secured. 

... We now learn what is the matter with 
Dr. MecCosh. The Central Presbyterian tells us 
that *‘he deserves al] that has been bestowed 
upon him’’ by the American press for his 
description of American preaching; but he 
must not be judged with utter harshness, “the 
best apology being that he does not seem to be 
endowed with a sophia equal to his pistis and 
gnosis, and other gifts and graces.’’ If he only 
had it! He that gets a Sophia gets a good 
thing. 

.... The colored people of New Orleans have 
petitioned tbe President pot to do away with 
the office of naval officer at that port, as 
recommended by tbe investigating committee, 
assigning as the reason that the office is held 
by acolored map and is the only one of any 
importance held by colored men. This is cer- 
tainly a very poor reason. The Government 
ought not to continue uvneceseary offices for 
the sake of giving patronage to anybody. 


...-*' Cardinal Antonelli,” says The Catholic, 
in discussing the Countess Lambertinsi ecan- 
dal, ‘‘was not a priest, never celebrated a 
single mass. He was an eminent stutesman, 
connected with and always willing to render 
valuable services to the Holy See.” Certainly 
he never was a priest; but he was a deacon, 
the clerical order just below that of priest, 
‘under the same vow of celibacy and chastity, 
and was the closest adviser of the Pope. 

....Why is it that The Examiner and Chron- 
icle gives a leader to discussing the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden’s position and advising him to 
go out of the Congregational denomination ? 
Simply because it wants to flog the open com- 
munionists, Drs. Pentecost, Bridgman, etc., 
and it takes the chance to accept a substitute for 
them. Mr. Gladden has to “‘ expiate”’ for them, 
if he does not like the word. 

....We can faintly imagine the feelings of 
the editor of the Pittsburgh Advocate when he 
picked up his last week’s paper and saw in his 
editorial—‘‘A Theological Recovciliation”’— 
the words ‘ Armenianism’’ and ‘ Armen- 
jus,’’ occurring all through it, where be had 
written Armivianism and Arminius. Mistakes 
will happen among the best of compositors. 
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-...We put not the slightest credence in 
some apparently malicious Washington de- 
spatches in a portion of the public press in re- 
lation to General Howard. He is an officer of 
proved faithfulness, courage, and energy, and 
the falsehoods told about him, now that he is 
pursuing the enemy in the wilderness, are 
nothing less than cowardly. 


..--The Republicans of Pennsylvania, in 
their ninth resolution, said : ‘‘We hold in equal 
respect the right of capital to control its in- 
vestments and of labor to determine the value 
of its services.” When the two cannot agree, 
then they must agree peacefully to disagree ; 
and if they will not do so, then law must give 
them its helping hand. 


...-The Republicans at the recent election 
carried the State of Maine by nearly twelve 
thousand majority, which is unusual for an off 
year. The greenback ticket received about tive 
thousand vote:, which is just that number too 
many. Republicanism in Maine does not seem 
to have suffered any damuge from the Presi- 
dent’s policy. 


....The New York World, with studious per- 
sistency, says ‘‘Mr. Hayes’? and ‘Governor 
Robinsoy.’’? As the name “Hayes” attaches 
to a great many men in this country, and 
“ Mr.’’is a prefix common to them all we take 
the liberty of informing our neighbor that 
Rutherford B. Hayes is the President of the 
United States. 


....Dr. Samuel A. Green, Boston’s city 
physician, has decided not to accept the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the public library, 
vice Justin Winsor. His reasons are that. for 
thirty years he has been accustomed to an 
active out-door life, and fears his health would 
not stand a sedentary occupation. 


...-Last year Mr. Gaston complimented 
Charles Francis Adams by retiring in his favor 
from the gubernatorial canvass, and this year 
Mr. Adams reciprocates the compliment by re- 
tiring in favorof Mr. Gaston. The re-election 
of Governor Rice by the Republicans will 
finish up all these courtesies. 


....» Rey. Dr. W. M. Barbour, late of the Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary. was installed as 
pastor of the Yale College Church last Friday. 
He bas moved to New Haven with bis family. 
Probably his preaching in the Broadway Taber- 
pacle Church here several summers had some- 
thing to do with bis call. 


...-A correspondent of The Interior says it 
was vot the United Presbyteriars who were to 
blame for the failure of the Pan-Presbyterian 
Couneil to hold a union communion service ; 
but that “ Dr. Phin, of the E-tablished Church, 
and Dr. Begg, of the Free Church, are the men 
who were to blame.” 


.... We aresorry to hear that the Rev. Charles 
H. Brigham, of the Ann Arbor Unitarian 
Church, has been for the second time stricken 
with paralysis and is not expected to recover. 
Mr. Brigham bas been helping the late T. J. 
Mumford, on The Christian Register, writing 
book reviews, etc. 

...-Senator Bayard, of Delaware, usually 
grave and sedate in his utterance, was a little 
humorous when he characterized Wendell Phil- 
lips as the pvitro-glycerine candidate for gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. The renator, ss we 
presume, referred to his fallacies on the subject 
of finance. ; 


....President Hayes was much affected 
during his late visit to Senator Morton. Ex- 
Secretary Bristow says Mr. Morton is one of his 
warmest friends, one of the most valuable men 
in public life, and one having strong sense, un- 
swerving honesty, and large experience. 


....We give the Massachusetts Democrats 
credit for saying, in one of their resoiutions : 
“ We are in favor of the honest payment of 
the public debt and of a currency on a gold 
basis.’? This is better than Ohio Democracy 
and Ohio Republicanism, put together. 


....dudge Pitman. the gubernatorial candi- 
date of the Massachusetts Prohibitionists, might 
well have spared the breath he spent in de- 
vouncing President Hayes. We do not see 
what the President’s policy has to do with Mas- 
sachusetts prohibition. 

....The Jews hereabouts, as elsewhere, all 
sympathize with the Turks, as against the 
Christians, in the result of the Roumanian per- 
secutions. The Hebrew Leader would like to see 
a few Jewish-American regiments raised to 
fight the Russians. 

....A big strike began at Bolton, Eng., the 
first of the month, when more than 10,000 cot- 
ton operatives left work, rather than submit to 
a reduction of 5 per cent. on their wages. 

....They say that old Mrs. Young, Brigham’s 
mother, now ninety-eight years old, is living at 
Martinsville, Ind. 

...-Thereare three Congregational ministers 
in Massachusetts who have been pastors for 
over 50 years, 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might witt 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cougb 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried frien 
and always proves trne 








Tue delicate structure of the skin renders 
it sensitive to the slightest obstructions, 
whether arising from sunburn, dust, or the 
changing air and wind. BuRNetTt’s KAL- 
LISTON is prepared expressly to remove 
these. 





STRANGE tbat persons will use wortbless 
flavoring extracts. when patural flavors 
like Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts are to 
be had. 





SHARP’S RIFLE COMPANY. 





THE public have lately taken so much 
interestin the manufacture of firearms that a 
few facts respecting the Sharp’s Rifle Compa- 
ny may not be without interest. The Sharp’s 
system of breech-loading arms was invent- 
ed, in 1848, by Christian Sharp, and may be 
said to be the first successful breech-loader 
made. The manufacture of these arms 
was begun, on a large scale, in Hartford, 
Conp., in 1851, and now continues in the 
thriving town of Bridgeport, in the same 
state. The armory of the Company con- 
tains about 90,000 superficial feet of work- 
ing room, upon a site of twenty-two acres, 
Of the excellent material of the goods 
manufactured by the Sharp’s Rifle Compa- 
ny the public are well aware. The Uni- 
ted States Government at one time made 
the Sharp's workmanship the standard for 
its armories. Soldiers, hunters, and 
marksmen have, as their estimate of its 
good qualities, long given the name of 
“‘Old Reliable” to the Sharp’s Rifle, and 
the Company have adopted these two words 
as their trade-mark. The new long-range 
rifle, that can shoot 1,000 yards, has lately 
given most encouraging results, and the 
military and sportirg rifles that have re- 
cently been manufactured have received 
most unqualified praise. A neat little 
pamphlet just published by the Company 
contains much interesting information and 
gives a detailed account of the rifles manu- 
factured, with price-list, etc. A copy will 
be sent free on application. 





“RUBBER PAINT.” 





WE take pleasure in ¢alling the attention 
of our many readers who may want a strictly 
first-class paint to the abovenamed article. 

We, having on several occasions used 
this paint, find it perfectly satisfactory and 
of great beauty of finish. Asan evidence 
of the great demand for and popularity of 
their paint, the Rubber Paint Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been obliged to 
establish branch factories at New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. See their adver- 
tisement, in this paper, and send for sample 
ecard of colors, which will be forwarded 
Sree, on application. 





CARD FROM KNOX THE HATTER: 





Ir may be inferred, as the price of 
my Hat has been reduced to $6, that I am 
supplying my customers with a fabric of 
an inferior quality; and, to correct such an 
impression, I most emphatically declare 
that ia material and manufacture my Hat 
introduced for the fall season is equal in 
every respect to the finest I have furnished 
during the past thirty-two years. I re- 
duced my price for the reason that the 
times demanded it. 





PRICE $6.—KNnox’s Fall Silk Hat. 212 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue Hotel. 





NEW HAVEN STEAMERS. 





A Goop share of the travel between New 
York and New Haven is now done on the 
steamers “*C. H. Northam” and “ Elm City.” 
Boats leave Peck Slip, this city, at 3 and 11 
Pp. M., atriving in New Haven about 7:45 p. w. 
and 4:30 a.m. The boats connect at New 
Maven with trains for Hartford, Springfield, 
and the north; also for New London, 
Middletown, Norwich, and Willimantic. 
Returning, the boats leave New Haven at 10 
YP. M. and 11 P.M. 





DRY GOODS, STORES. 
FALL OPENINGS. 


A PROOF of the fact that the people are 
now pouring into the city from the country 
is a visit to the leading dry goods stores. 
The large and well-known establishment of 

R. H. MACY & CO. 
was full of customers when we visited it, 
the other day. Every European steamer 
brings novelties and staples of all sorts, 
which are added to the already immense 
stock of dry goods in this house. The mil- 
linery, cloak, and dressmaking depart- 
ments are complete in themselves, and all 
the departments are like so many stores. 
To enumerate what can be purchased would 
be impossible; but almost every article of 
wearing apparel can be bought. Though 
R. H. Macy isno longer connected with the 
firm, the establishment is still growing un 
der the management of his surviving part- 
ners. The managing partner is A. T. 
La Farge, who has been connected with the 
firm for the last ten years, and his efficient 
coadjutor for the last five years has been 
R W. Valentine. The large advertisement 
of R. H. Macy & Co., on another page, will 
attract general attention. The grand fall 
opening of 
JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


was largely attended on Wednesday of 
this week. Some very rich imported cos- 
tumes were on exhibition, which were 
greatly admired. Bridal, carriage, walk- 
ing, and full evening dresses were seen, 
showing the latest styles and of many 
varieties. General attention was directed 
to the imported cloaks and wraps from 
Paris and Berlin. The millinery goods 
embraced the finest assortment we have 
seen in a long time. On the whole, the 
opening of 

JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 
was a most decided success. Over on 
Eighth Avenue business seems to be pick- 
ingup. The well-known firm of 

RODGERS & ORR BROS, 
has lately received from Europe some im- 
portations, including dress goods, velvets, 
French millinery, and a very large stock 
of suits. Mr. Samuel Rodgers, who only 
last week returned from Europe, super- 
intended the purchase of these goods, and, 
as they are excellent in material and low in 
price, they cannot fail to please. 





FULLER, WARREN & CO. 


THE well-known manufacturers, Fuller, 
Warren & Co., whose advertisement appears 
in another column have put on the market a 
new stove, whichis meeting with a large sale 
throughout the country and is called ‘‘ The 
Splendid.” This is not a misnomer, for the 
advantages of this stove are apparent. It 
is a self-feediag parlor stove. The flues 
are entirely distinct from each other, there- 
by being prevented from becoming over- 
heated. The stove also has a suspended 
sectional fire-pot. The grate is made in 
circular form. The ornamental work of 
the stove is neat and elegant. It is con- 
structed in the best manner throughout, as a 
careful study will show. ‘‘ The Splendid” 
is an ornament to any home and can be 
seep at Troy, N. Y., or at the branch stores 
of Fuller, Warren & Co.—viz, 236 Water 
St., N. Y.; 80 River St., Cleveland, O.; and 
56 Lake St., Chicago. 





EASY BOOTS. 


A CLOSE-FITTING and, at the same time, 
easy boot or shoe is a luxury that few 
enjoy; yet in both of these qualities does 
Jobn L. Watkins excel. Mr. Watkins is 
an anatomical boot-maker and is one of 
the oldest merchants of his class in New 
York City. His store is situated at 239 
Fourth Avenue, between 19th and 20th 
Streejs; and the boots, shoes, and lasts 
that he sells are warranted to fit well, and 
are made to order on the shortest notice. 
The several advantages of these goods are: 
1. A feeling of easiness, instead of uneasi- 
ness, all over and all through the lower 
extremities. 2. A feeling of comfort in 
walking or standing, hithertounknown. 3. 
No ioclination to ran down or bear un 
evenly in the boots or shoes themselves. 
4. No liability to corns or bunions on the 
feet or toes, 











AUTUMN OPENING. 





MiLus & Gtsp, at 408 and 410 Broadway, 
have just held an opening. the first of a 
series to take place every year. Pattern 
bonnets, dresses, cloaks, and suits were 
shown from the best known French houses 
and the styles for fall and winter were thus 
introduced. Much competition was shown 
in the endeavor to secure the best pattern 
bonnets, all of which were imported from 
the best Paris milliners. The shape is 
close, and the colors worn are bronze green, 
geranium red, and navy blue. Fancy plushes 
in all these shades are shown, and a new 
kind of plush with satin stripes or plaided. 
In the dress and cloak department there 
were rich selections. The cloaks are all 
long, cut slightly to the figure. The buttons 
are large, fla', polished horn ones. 

This house makes a speciality of black 
Lyons velvet and of Courtauld’s crépe. 
Among the novelties shown was ‘‘ Mus- 
covite” in all shades, for hat trimmings; 
buckles and pins for hats which are long 
and narrow, in claire de lune, and ‘‘ gorge 
de pigéon” in steel, blue steel, and oxidized 
steel. New scarfs in a black and white 
lace called ‘‘ Persane,” and very handsome 
designs in guipure and Spanish lace, besides 
the new ‘‘ moss lace.”” Galloons in the new 
styles velvet ground, shot with color, navy 
blue with tilluel, bronze with pistache, the 
buttons coming to match in silk and satin 
combination, or large flat black horn, 
painted with colors; blonde laces on all the 
new green tints, claire de lune fringes and 
gimps and chenille fringes, which are to be 
so much worn. There were new handker- 
chiefs for ladies in white Chinese silk, fine 
and delicate, with embroidered initials, be- 
sides all the freshest designs in scarfs and 
cravats. The gloves are ‘‘La Reine,” a 
famous make, and the seamless Josephine, 
a French make. All the specimensof goods 
exhibited show careful selection. 





INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


Ix commenting in our last issue upon the 
school of T. D. Kellogg, 709 Sixth Ave., 
this city, where childreu are taught to read 
as well in six weeks as by the ordiuary pro- 
cess in two years, as an impression might 
be formed in the minds of some that Mr. 
Kellogg’s work was limited to primary in- 
struction, we would state that he has a 
junior grade, with quite an extended cur. 
riculum, including, with the common 
branches, physiology, natural philosophy, 
French, Latin, etc., conducted on the same 
principles as the primary classes and with 
like results. There being but two grades, 
the hours of study and recitation are so 
atranged as to bring all the pupils under 
Mr. Kellogg’s personal training in both 
grades. 





DO YOUR PAINTING NOW, 

and do it yourself. In the dull times, when 
your men havescarcely anything else to do, 
they can just as well paint the house, barn, 
and other outbuildings as not. You can 
select any color or tint, or white, if preferred, 
of a first-class ready-mized paint; so that 
you need have no trouble with buying pig- 
ment, oil, thinner, and dryer. Tue Na- 
TIONAL Mrxep Parnt Co., 37 Desbrosses 
Street, New York, make a first-class paint. 
We have tried it on our own buildings and 
can recommend it. Write the Company, 
and they will send a beautiful sample-card 
of colors, free of charge. 





THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


In our advertising columns to day will 
be found the testimony of a well-known 
medical man of Virginia to the ‘' marvel- 

1s” power of these waters in inflamma- 
tion and ulceration of the bladder. As a 
soothing diuretic, it is questionable if these 
waters have any superior among the me- 
dicinal waters of the world. Let the af- 
flicted read and be healed. 





Every mother will greatly add to her 
own strength and comfort by the free use’ 
of Parker’s Ginger Tonic; while its inviz- 
oratinog proprieties, that soothe the nerves 
and induce refreshing sleep, are imparted 
through the milk to her nursing babe, 
making the little one quiet, contented, 
cheerful, and happy—the best way to wake 
the fretful child a “good baby.” Buy 
from your druggist a $1 toeke, or a 





sample bottle at 15 cts., test its merits. 





REMOVAL OF CANTRELL.. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHogs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

lroncLaDs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 
CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 








UNQUESTIONABLY, in strength, purity, 
and healthfulness, Dr. Price’s Baking Pow- 
der takes the lead of any other in the 
United States. 





IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rcoms. 

estaurant first-class. Prices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





GREAT Horse MeEpicrineE.—Dr. Tosras’ 
VENETIAN Horse LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for the cure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Toxsras’ CONDITION POWDERS are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers, 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., 292 Vine St.. Cincinnati, O. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAI. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order. Registered Letter,or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering gvods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.’ 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


B3A'TCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE bet 
o the world. The secenent has used this splendid 
air Dye for 37 Ee th benefit to the hair and oo 
pa > his hea ng oe that it is the only true nd 
Be tfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

Toros no ridiculous ‘tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes: leayes the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Soild and properiy applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


ean be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously: con- 
trived as toappear each hair just \*esuing from the 
skin, the hair being eractly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing uair. They are so pertess seer 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR” 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond at.. New York 

DO YOU WANT A FIRST-CLASS 10 PE 
cent. county bond at al Address First Waticon 
Bank, Lincoln, Nebraska 


JAMES V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N.. Yi, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 
AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 1876, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding, 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


The BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


in Inflammation and Ulceration of the 
Bladder. 


Extract from Letter of Dr. T. Greer, of Rocky 
Mount, Franklin County. Va., of Besa. 1876. 

















“Thave recently had occasion to try the Lithia 
Water in a case of inflammation and ulceration of 
the bladder, caused by retention of urine, the result 
of striciure of twenty yerr:’ standirg. "I had ex- 
hausted ali the res»urces both of exverience and 
puthority. witbout relief, and when my patient com- 
menced the use of it had no hope of his recovery. 
He has been using the water five weeks vith results 
so favorable that he now bas every prosp2ct of com- 
plete recovery. snd, without some unexpected 

e in his condition, will be on his feet in « short 
time. The omee of the Water in this case have 
been marvelou 
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WATKINS, 


ANATOMICAL BOOT MAKER, 
REMOVED 


TO 239 FOURTH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STREETS. 


SEP ENCE 








for mitigating Cough, facilitating and oan romgy, Pana 
pectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying Tick- 
jing inthe Throat. An excellent remedy for keep- 
ing the THROAT MOIST while Speaking or Singing. 
Prepared only 


A CASSEBEER, 


THECARY, 
URTH AVENUE, 


837 FO! 
(opposite A. tT 7, Stewart & Co.'s), 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRIC E, 25 CENTS. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies. and all Bulbs. Wests, 
and Seeds for tall Planting, outside, or for 
growing in the house and conservatory. Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed free 
HENRY sg REER, 
Seedsman and Fiorist, Philadelphia. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
obtained in the surest and cheapest manner through 
W. H. BABCOCK, 513 7th St., Washington, D.C. 











The finest quality of NEEDLES, for all kinds 
of SEWING En ay ay for 25 cents per doz., and SIN- 
GER N.¥. NEED1.ES. $1.25 per 10. Alsu the best 
$69-SEW ING MACHINES for $20. 

LYONS. M. CO, 40K. 12th St,, New York. 





DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self-Ad- 
justing Pads. 
Unequaled for Beauty, Style, 
and Comfort. 
APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
Samples, any size, by mail. In Sat- 
teen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nursing 
a $2.00; Misses’ Corset, $1.00. 
VARYER BROS 
351 Broadway. N.V 


NATIONAL NEEDLE C0,’S 


‘Standard’ Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade by the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES: 


As the ** GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, Chicago, I}. 

As the * GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE-4 

OCK, St. Louis, Mo. 

As the “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
HANDY & CO., New York. 

As the “STANDAKD’’ Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TERFIELD & CO. New York. 

Asthe “ST ANDA RD” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

As the eee” Needle, by A.S. SPENCE 
& CO., San zeamieco. © al. 

As the “STA ARwW” Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNEY, ory {4 

As the “STANDAKD” Needle, by: J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 
catio on. 
oods delivered Free of Express Charges. 


MAGIC PLAITER 79 


WINE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
fF PLA\R & BOX PLAT Ss .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACH/NE, SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
CN\MANSTRATES CIRCULARS FREE- 
MILTON BRADLEY& CO, SPRINGFIELD 
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REFRIGERATOR. 


JOEL TIFFANY, CHAS. F PIERCE, 
Patentee. Manager. 

















TIFFANY 
REFRICERATOR 


CAR COMPANY, 
i TRANSPORTATION OF 
BEEF, POULTRY, ECCS, BUTTER, 


FRUIT, 
and all kinds of perishable goods, summer and winter 
74 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Send for Circular of Trial Trips. 


SELLER@'LIVER PILLS 


Costiveness, Sick Headache, and all Derange- 
ments of the Liver. 

“RSellera’ Vermifnge, the ereat Worm De- 
atroyer,” expelled 400 large, live worms from my 
child, 2 years old. Wm. Sarver, St. Louis, Mo. Price 
each 25c. If your druggist don't keep'them, send for 
them. R. EF. SELLERS & CO., Prop’s, Pittsburgh. Pa. 



















H. P. DEGRAAF, 





. M. TAYLOR, 


W. iH. DEGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 132 Hester Street, New ‘ar? 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any house in the United States, b aogg they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices 


Please state where you saw this. 








KIN GSFORD'’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


18 THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
2” Inferior and spurious articles are often seld as Corn Starch. gg 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & S&@N is on each BOX and on each 


PACKAGE, 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
BQUICUIUUING siciicdcnescesecseceat $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 3 00 
Atlantic Monthly, ..0.06.<00 0.00000 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


‘“‘The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 2 70 3 00 
Harper’s Magazine...........00+. 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly....... ‘ceastuad 360 400 
PROPOR DUNNE. Sissi s Sete Sies 3 60 4 00 
Ee SOM ooh scSscssecsescee 260 300 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘“‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 1 30 


ge | re 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
8t. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly........ panneee 360 400 
Sunday Magazine... .........se06 2 30 2 75 
TRO GARY 325 hswewssescocsiesaaes 360 400 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

BOMGs.s 665<s000 J6060.asence & OO 1 50 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 47 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The Christian......6.000. stessese , “OO 1 00 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 


Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream........... +» 350 8400 
Eclectic Magazine....... cscccoece 450 865. 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


“Wide Awake,” an Mlustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 


New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


(aa POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatioy by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





“WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co’s. 
( IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


| & 
| PAPER FILE. 





ava | ™ 





ver ATA OF4N3 











PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 





Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


The Mudepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register Jetters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


Fine 








53 Numbers, in advance (postage SIGE ccceccd $3.00 
26 - a 1.50 
13 iy “ ‘ 0.75 
52 . after 3 months, 3.50 
53 « after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 


THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages,er the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Sere Advertisements. eat [zane Business ante 
tt times (one month)... 4 oe. {i 4 Sanes fans ‘month) . 8500 

18 a (three monthe).soe se 
33 505 {iwelve “ wel iA cle leratve = ” ae. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





1 CHO... 0009.0. ceeneapee eocees erecsecccccceces fi 
4 times (one month)......++ evcccccccccce- coved " 
13 = months). «. .90e, 
6% tet : 

~~ (twelve Mad 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... on pashan, PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL aneneune "4 DOLLARS PER AGATS 
INE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIFTy CENTS A Lin 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four Il 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in adva 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 3787 New VYeork Ci 
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Weekly Market Review. 


{For week ending Friday, Sept. 14th, 1877.] 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. —Brazil Coffee.—The con- 
tinued absence of new Coffee, which is 
wanted, has compelled buyers, whose stocks 
have been depleted by a free distribution, 
to enter the market for such supplies as 
are available at the moment; and there has 
been a fair business in old-crop Coffee at 
full prices. The demand is mostly for 


Ordinary and the common grades and the 
latter are getting quite scarce, The stock 
is now composed chiefly of Ordinary to Good 
Ordinary. Mild Coffees.— West India 
growths have been quiet; but stocks are not 
urged and prices remain steady and, upon 
the whole, firm. We quote: 








Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1834 @231¢ 
Santos,Ord.to Choice..............0. 22 @23 
MIE oid 5 xis vos vavasaaedeesees 26 @%K 
Li) rer rrr tree ce 28 @29 
MEMENTOS 6580 os cces ove sccehocavesias 20 @22 
pt Sep eer err eer Teer er 21 @22% 


TEA.—There has been a decided in- 
crease of business and the market shows a 
hardening tendency for attractive quality, 
though at the close the enhanced preten- 
sions of holders served to check operations 
to some extent. The cessation of public 
sales has imparted a degree of confidence 


on the part of dealers that has not been 
felt for a lengthened period, and with the 
continued absence of this disturbing in- 
fluence there will be a possibility of restor- 
ing the market to something like its normal 


condition. We quote: 

i Se errre rer rere rer rrr oe 29 @ 50 
BOURNE IGOR caciicscciscccveoccess 23@ i 
English Breakfast.......cssccscsees 53 @ 7 
Uncolored Japan........scecsccesss 22 @ 55 
GE ccsisacccccewsdacdesacusnecs 30 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—The demand has 
been active and stocks seem to be gefierally 
held with confidence. The receipts have 
been more liberal, but at the same time are 
moderate. The importations for refiners’ 
account are larger again, and, with previous 
free purchases here, this lessens to some 
degree their dependence for the time being 
upon the market. The movement, how- 
ever, in the Refined article continues pretty 
large and the consumption of Raw by re- 
finers is very full. Refined.—The market 
was active and excited previous to yester- 
day, then becoming more calm again. 
Prices of the lower grades, however, are 
fairly sustained, refiners not being able yet 
to fill all orders on the market. hites are 
a shade easier, with a moderate demand. 
For export there is some inquiry, but at 
prices considerably below the present mar- 


ket values. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 8%@ 9 

HARD.—Cut Loaf........sseeseeeeee 114@11% 
CHURNED 666 i ccicce cocesces 11s@uk 
Powdered........ccccece .-- ALL Y@UY 
GAMUIIOG. 5. 65.5555 000.5058 ll @lli< 

Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... — @105 
Steam Refined A............ 10% @lulg 
MERGER OE coo b css sancanseccs 10%@1uiz 

YELLOW.—Extra C........-.cccccece @10 


9%@ 
Other grades, including C... 734@ 95¢ 


MOLASSES.—Boiling grades have met 
with an active demand from refiners anda 
large business has been consummated. The 
stock is now considerably reduced and the 
market for good quality is higher. Grocery 
grades have been quiet; but, in sympathy 
with the general market, prices are firm. 
New Orleans.—There is only a very moder- 
ate demand, and this is very readily met by 
holders who desire to reduce their supplies 
before the advent of the new crop. Prices 
are somewhat irregular, but not quotably 








lower. We quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 33 @35 
Cuba, grocery grades...........0006- nominal. 
Porto Rico (new).......e.seeceeeeeee 8 2 
New Orleans, good to prime 41 @48 
New Orleans, choice....... ‘ ..00 @5L 
New Orleans, fancy.........0.. eeee.03d @54 


FISH.—There continues considerable 
inquiry for the better grades of Mackerel; 
but the arrivals are light and the reports 
from the fleet not very encouraging. Dry 
Cod continue in request, and the recent 
advance is sustained. There is a fairly 
steady inquiry for Box Herring and recent 
quotations are maintained. For Barrel 
Herring there has been considerable in- 

uiry, and with the sale of 300 bbls. 


Sastport Round at $3.50@3.75 the stock is 
exhausted. We quote: 


® 888 


No, 1 Shore....... 
No. 2 Shore, new 
No. 3 Large, N.. 
No. 3 Medium....... 
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SALT. — Liverpool Fine continues in 





active request, and, with only a limited 
supply in store, prices are well maintained. 
For Bulk there is a fair inquiry, but no 
activity is displayed. Recent advices from 
Turk’s Islands report that there is now 
ample stock to offer, but the demand was 
very limited. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel....... -_-— 

Liverpool, Ashton’s.........+- 250 @— — 
Liverpool, other brands....... 115 1 30 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz..... -— 130 
{n small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 634 7 


4 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— 3 @ 316 
or 


GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES continue dull and nominal. 


Quoted 414@5 cents for Pot and 634 @7 for 
Pearl. 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady, 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 
Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 
4@4%¢ cents, cash. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—With a 
continued fair demand for shipment to 
Europe, South America, and the Provinces, 
the market for Western and State Flour 
has ruled steady. The dealings have been 
chiefly in Minnesotas, Shipping Extra State 
and Western, and City Flour. The mar- 
ket closed easy. Southern Flour has been 
in fair request at steady prices. Rye Flour 
remains steady, with a moderate demand. 
Corn Meal.—A fair demand has prevailed 
for Barrel Meal, but the market has been 
easy, except for Brandywine, which re- 
mains steady. Sack Meal is steady. We 
quote: 


Unsound Flour........csceccseoee 50@— — 
State Supers .......cceceeevcceoes 5 00@ 5 50 
ee errr rrr 3 25@ 4 50 
SERRO Ticks ccccccccccvcceseces 5 65@ 6 00 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 H@— — 
; abbeaias - eee 6 75@ 7 2% 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 6 50@ 7 50 
- New Process........... 6 50@ 9 50 
Southern Flour............sseeeee 7 75@ 9 00 
Rye Flour. .....ccccccccce eeicececes 4 25@ 4 75 
CE <ceddeecccceecess ese. 2 20@ 4 00 


GRAIN.—The Grain markets have been 
somewhat irregular, and prices have fluctu- 
ated somewhat, most kinds tending upward. 
Wheat.—With limited offerings on the 
spot, holders have been firm in their views, 
and, with the exception of Wednesday, 
when extreme prices could not be obtained, 
the tendency has been in sellers’ favor. 
Future options have varied somewhat; but 
the transactions have generally been at 
better prices, although closing easier yes- 
terday. The Chicago market closed at 
$1.06 for September and $1.07 for October. 
Corn has been less active, and, with free 
offerings, prices have favored the buyer. 
The Chicago market closed at 43} cents for 
September and 423 for October. Rye re- 
mains firm. State is nominal. Barley.— 
New four-rowed State is offering on 
*Change at 90 cents; but no sales have been 
made and prices are nominal. 85 bid. No 
Canada has arrived yet; but it is freely 
offered to arrive. Oats have been some- 
what irregular and prices have fluctuated, 
generally in buyers’ favor. Beans remain 
quite. Old are about gone and are nominal. 
New have sold in moderate quantities at 





previous prices. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State.......sscecsceees .145 @156 
White Western............008 145 @1 50 
No. 1 Milwaukee............6 140 @1 42 
No. 2 Milwaukee...........006 140 @-—— 
No. 2 Chicago........ nareaceces 139 @1 42 
INO dec etaacecscdutes 1 374%@ 1 38 
Amber Michigan...... 1 47K@— — 
Rye, State...... 1 82 
Rye, Western.. - WMK@ 72 
Corn: 
Western White.... .... waaens 638 @ 67 
Western Yellow........ Waéewue 58 @ 58 
White 3845@ 44 
BRAGG Kcdewiscieocccce eccccee 
| 1 aa pei 33° @ . 36% 
Rejected.......cccscceceeceees 31 @ 32 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New............f.0.b. 3 40 g _ 
Medium, New.......s.ceecees Z 2 40 
White Kidney, New........... 2 40 @ 2 50 
Red Kidney, New..........00. 310 @32 
oS eee 270 @280 
CATTLE MARKET.—The market 


opened fairly active for medium Beef Cat- 
tle and an advance of one-quarter of a 
cent. was obtained. This advance, how- 
ever, was not maintained to the close, for 
the demand fell off and the closing prices 
were about equal to those current a week 
ago. The extreme range was 8%(@12\4 
cents for Native Steers, to dress 55@58 lbs. 
to the gross cwt.; and 834@9% for Texas 
and Cherokee, to dress 55@56 lbs. The 
export trade for the week has been fair, 
the shipments aggregating 2,775 qrs. and 
335 Live Cattle. Milch Cows sold only to 
a moderate extent at $45@$75. There has 
been a very satisfactory trade in Calves, 
both Veals and Grass-fed being taken to a 
liberal extent. The former realized 5 

84¢ cents and the latter 3@314. Sheep 
sold fairly, but Lambs ruled quiet. The 


sales were at 44@6$ for Sheep and 68@7 
for Lambs. Of Live Hogs sales were 





made at $5.85 per 100 lbs. The receipts 
for the week were 10,154 Beef Cattle, 125 
Cows, 2,938 Calves, 32,851 Sheep, and 
20,608 Hogs. 

HAY.—The market for both Hay and. 
Straw has presented a very quiet appear- 
ance, large buyers having avoided pur- 
chasing, owing to the liberal receipts and 
anticipated lower prices. The quotations, 
however, remain 60@70 cents for North 
River Shipping Hay; 75@95 for Retail 
qualities; 65@70 for Clover; and 50@60 for 
Salt; 55@60 for Long Rye Straw; 45 for 
Short do. ; and 45@50 for Oat, cash. 


PROVISiONS.—There has been but 
little done in Provisions, and with lower 


- markets West prices have declined. Pork 


has been neglected and prices have been 
forced down by telegrams from the West. 
There has been no life to the market and 
no manifest inclination to make extensive 
purchases at any price. Bacon remains 
quiet and prices are scarcely so firm, 
though not quotably changed. Cut Meats. 
—Pickled Meats have been in some demand, 
while Fresh Meats have likewise received 
some attention; but other kinds are quiet 
and nominal. Lard has been in limited de 
mand; and the market, depressed by West- 
ern telegrams, is lower for all kinds. Beef 
remains quiet and nominal. We hear of 
no sales. Beef Hams remain dull.. We 
note sales of 100 bbls. within the range of 


our quotations. We quote: 

BE 

Pigth Mees, Di... ccccccdecces 13 00 @14 00 

po GC A ne rt ee 14 00 14 50 

Prime Mess, tierce...........- 21 00 @22 00 

Packet, bbl.......... sesuacewe lb 50 @-— — 

City Extra India Mess, tierce..24 00 @25 00 

PoRE: 

Mess, Western... .ceceses-see 13 15 @13 20 

Prime, WeSterm.........cccces 10 50 @l11i 00 

I I ce dnisincce<accace 13 00 —— 

LarpD: 

West. Steam, tes., pr.,# 100 bs. 900 @— — 

SR arn 8 8744@— — 

MOM cewaddcabadadscasccce 72% @9 8% 
AMS: 

MEME a id scsbadvcsdadenddocaces 94g@101¢ 

Smoked........ diaaacenheutadenas 11¥@l12¢ 

SHOULDERS: 

MEME cdiasccdcaccccedcacoece cede 7 @8% 

WIRY HOMOGE 5 cchadsccccsxecacedcaes 6 @ 6% 

BOBO <4. ct6eccccveces, decenense 74%@ 8 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is steady with a moderate demand. 


We quote: 

Domestic RaGs: 

White City, eee eee 3%@ 4 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 3% 
City Colored. .......cccccccccccccces y%@1 
PaPER STOCK: 

Imperfections... ......ccccccccccceces =e 38% 
No. 1 White Shavings.............. — @5% 
Book Stock (solid)........-seeceeeee — @3k 
0 ee 1,@1% 


WOOL.—There has been an active in- 
quiry since our last, chiefly speculative, in- 
duced by what are considered the ‘‘ bot- 
tom” prices ruling, and the condition of 
the market at the close was much im- 
proved. Manufacturers have purchased to 
avery liberal extent, being compelled by 
the urgent requirements at the mills, the 
demand for goods calling for a full supply 
of the raw material. We quote: 


American XXX........eeeeeeeee @—55 
eS. ee OeY 41 @—50 
S Miadkddadeccesddenta —40 @48 

American, Combing............. —5) 

Nee BPE Oicndeissotecacsensass —25 30 

5 er PUNE 0c cccccncccces —35 

Valparaiso, Unwashed..........- —18 

Yio eer reer re reer —28 

TERER; CORIO. 5 oc ccccccectcccese —0 @—&4 

8. A., Merino, Unwashed........ = —36, 

fp Na WOMUnadadniaccadaceneaaas 

Smyrna, Unwashed............. S17 18 

Smyrna, Washed..............- 322 

Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 @—32 

Cal. 8. é. Unwashed, medium.. 22 — 27 

Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 18 21 


Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 17 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER,—The market rules steady for 
all kinds except choice and fancy Creamery, 
which are firmer under a good demand and 
moderate supply. The export demand is 
moderate. We quote: 

New BUTTER: 


MUGEN esa vice ccccatccccctace 22 @&u 
State, tubs, selections.............. 24 @26 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 12 @20 
State, tubs, Creamery.............. 25 @29 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 22 @24 
Western, Creamery.............++- 21 @29 
Western, firkius, choice............ 15 eat 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 12 @l4 


CHEESE.—A good export demand has 
prevailed since Tuesday, and prices have 
materially advanced, the market closing 
steady for all kinds at the advance. We 
quote: 

State Factory, fancy..............+6- 13 @13% 











State Factory, good to fine. lL @12%¢ 
State Factory, fair to good -- U@ 8 
State Dairies.... .......... ..10 @ll1 
Western Factory, choice.. -.124@138 
Western Factory, gat to prime..... 8 ou 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 73g 


EGGS have been in fair demand, but 
prices are a little lower. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 22 
State and Pennsylvauia............ 20 1 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 16 @19¥ 


FRUIT.—Domestic Dried.—Old Apples 
without change. There is a good demand 
for new choice and low grades, while 
medium grades are dull. Peeled Peaches 
are in good demand and show more 
strength. Small Fruits are coming in — 
steady, while the demand is good. e 
quote: 


Plums 


HOPS.—The market is very quiet. Old 
are nominal. The new offering are of very 
common quality and have sold downas low 





as 6 cents. Good are wanted: for export at 
12@13 cents. We quote: 

CIGD OE GO7E). Hee By. ieis cas catwe cbiccces 6@13 
Crop of 19 Oo... rade tiavaaes 4@ 9 
Cropeetie ahs k cc cdadecccccses 2@ 4 


POTATOES, Etc. — Potatoes remain 
steady, with a fair shipping and trade 
demand at steady prices. Onions have 
advanced. We quote: 

Wem Wale gos sank ciedcatas 17 @200 
NGW Jerse 9s ..5 coche Kena see 138 @1 62 


SEEDS.—New Clover is offered freely to 
arrive at 10 cents; but buyers, aga rule, fail 
to bid over 9%. Sales of three car-loads at the 
former figure. The export demand for 
Timothy has fallen off somewhat, owing to 
the advanced prices demanded. The local 
demand, however, continues fair. Flax is 
dull. The receipts recently have been 
heavy, and, with a large supply in manu- 
facturers’ hands, there isa less urgent in- 
quiry. We quote: 

Clover, Western,1876, prime, perlb.— @ 10 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 50 @l 55 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ — @1 50 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
TOMMNONG DS His wectkdcatcccacecée 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
| ee ee ee eee Pere e 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
ea ene 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
paste Of Times... ssccecusts 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 
Lister Bros. Bone..............06 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o 
- si Acid Phosphate 
a sa Pure Bone Meal 33 0¢ 
he - Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
Juinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Juinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Juinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 
BOMBER ois cdicechcaccdccesedes 40 a 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 OO 
PIGHGT;, DOE FOR nen dec ncsemweas 8 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. skew 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 3%¢@ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2%e 
Nitrate of Soda, per ]b........... 4c 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 4 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 ¢ 
Driea Blood, per Ib..........25+- 2740-@ 
ENO ccccccteneeads 24¢.@ 


TEAS New and Best Teas 


ever offered to Club Organizers 

and Large Consumers. 
TEAS AT WHOLESALE pricesIN LOTS to suit 
customers. All charges paid on $10 orders and upward 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 

The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 3land 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 
BEST TEAS, COFFEES, 
AND SPICES. 

Dealers, families, an 
in sneeal of above articles should 
. STIN & ib 
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Chambers street, cor. i 
New York, where they will find the 
i lected stock 





ular. Address P. O. box 4237. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 





BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. |233 n. 24 Burcot Puiladelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SOGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SfANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


T7, 79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists. 


—The choicest in the 1d—Im porters’ 
Ache LS pretania ,a— Company: is cameron 
increasing—Agents wanted 6 7 














Ments—d: waste time—send Ciroular to 
ROPT 43 Vesey St... Y.. F.-0. Box 13%, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











RETAIL. 


Fall Importation. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &C0. 


NOVELTIES IN 
French and English Dress Goods, 
Brocade and Plain Velvets, 
Plain Colored Failles, 
Black and Fancy Silks, 
Cloakings, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY, Cor 19th STREET. 


pS _____t 


Financial. 


THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


Tue Bankers’ Convention, held in this 
city last week, brought together from vari- 
ous parts of the country a body of men 
who, on financial questions pertaining to 
currency, ought to be and presumptively 
are among the wises' and best thinkers of 
the land. The resumption of specie pay- 
ment and the so-called silver question were 
the two subjects which attracted the most 
attention. What these bankers think in 
regard to the former of these topics was 
expressed by the unanimous adoption of 
the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
association, the early resumption of specie 
payments is necessary to the restoration of 
general prosperity and _ social progress 
throughout the nation. 

‘“‘That the general use of coin—the 
measure of value as formerly—will alone 
secure those certain rewards to labor and 
impart that steadiness to the value and price 
of all property which are required to siimu- 
Jate enterprise and give proper encourage- 
ment to every useful industry. 

““That the time has fully come when 
an enforced currency—an expedient of the 
war—should be gradually removed, while 
all the conditions in the country are most 
favorable to that end. 

*« That it is essential to the highest welfare 
of the American people that their trade and 
commerce should all be conducted upon 
the standard of value which the most 
advanced commercial nations in the world 
have adopted. 

*““That the general resumption of coin 
payment can be best secured and main- 
tained by the co operation of the Govern- 
ment and the people through the agency of 
the banks, which is earnestly recommended ; 
that by such co-operation the resources of 
the country will be most effectually reached, 
whether in smalier or larger sums, and 
absorbed into the bonds of the Govern- 
ment, and the present bountiful barvest 
and increasing mechanical and manufactur- 
ing production of the nation will thus con- 
iribute to resumption. 

‘That this great end can be secured, with 
the co-operation of the people, by means 
already provided for by law.’ 

The substance of these resolutions was 
introduced to the Conveution by Mr. Coe, 
who proposed a plan somewhat in detail 
by which the banks should co operate with 
the Government in the effort to bring about 
resumption at the time appointed. . The 
Convention, without specifying the details 
of the plan, nevertheless unanimously en- 
dorsed the general principle that the banks 
should lend their hearty co operation. Pre- 
cisely how it shall he rendered is a question 
that was left to find its own solution in the 
future. There is no doubt that the attitude 
of the banks on the subject is a matter of 
prime importance; and unquestionably 
Secretary Sherman—wiser, as we trust, than 
was Secretary Chase in the commencement 
of the war—will seek to avail himself of their 
friendly services, so far as possible. 

The task which the United. States Treas- 
ury has to perform is to pay gold for legal- 
tender notes, as they are presented on and 
after January 1st, 1879, according to the 
provisions of the law. The preliminary 
task is to get gold enough to do this. The 
effet of such payment is to make the legal- 
tenier note commercially the equivalent 
of gold; and the effect of this is to lift the 
entire bank circulation of the country to 
the same level, since bank-notes are redeem- 
able in legal-tender notes, and, hence, have 
their commercial value... The action of the 





Bankers’ Convention is significant, not only 
as indicating the judgment of the Conven- 
tion as to the necessity and wisdom of re- 
sumption and the unwisdom of any post- 
povement of the time, but also as indicat- 
ing the co-operative and auxiliary attitude 
of the banks in attaining the result. The 
banks can greatly help the Treasury by not 
demanding the gold payment of their own 


legal-tender notes, so far as they can avoid. 


it. And when once resumption is fairly 
established, which is the point to be first 
gained, then some further legislation will 
be necessary to secure the gradual retire- 
ment of legal-tender notes, and finally their 
disappearance from circulation altogether. 
This, however, is not the problem now to 
be solved. 





MR. WOODFORD'S SPEECH. 


Tue Hon. Stewart L. Woodford has a 
way of saying what he has to say in a 
very pithy and striking manner, when he 
tries, and can hardly avoid doing so even 
when he don’t try. His speech before the 
Bankers’ Convention, in this city, last week, 
sparkled all through with well-made points, 
well expressed. In reference to the lesson 
to be derived from the panic of 1873 and 
its consequences, he said that the lesson is 
this: 

**No more legalized quackery. No more 
financial falsehood. No more unkept paper 
promises, compelled by force of political 
law to attempt the work of coin, and st the 
last compelled by the higher laws of Nature 
and morality to begin with inflation and 
end in bankruptcy. But bonest money. 
The same money for bondholder, bill- 
holder, avd plowholder. The money of 
the Constitution, clearringing,  full- 
weighted, honest coin. Money that costs 
labor, that means labor, and is, therefore, 
tbe just reward and payment «f labor.” 

This sounds as if Pelatiah Webster, that 
staunch financier of acentury ago, had Jeft 
the sepulchral shades to speak to the men 
of this generation. It is the same kind of 
wisdom which he taught when living, 
which the experience of our Revolutionary 
Fathers fully confirmed, and which has 
been confirmed always by the history of 
irredeemable paper money. The story is 
one story everywhere, because the princi- 
ple is the same everywhere and the result 
the same everywhere. It is first inflation 
by that which is not money in fact, and 
then bankruptcy in getting back to real 
nroney. We are almost back, through a 
severe depression and a long series of 
bankruptcies; and yet the greenbackers of 
the Wendell Phillips type propose to take 
another voyage on the paper-money ocean. 

Another bright and forcible passage in 
Mr. Woodford’s speech reads thus: 

“This Administration stands pledged to 
the convention that placed it in nomina- 
tion; pledged to those who gave it their 
votes, pledged by the assumption of its 
great and grave duties, to all the people of 
all parties in this land; and still more 
pledged by every suggestion of commercial 
wisdom and commercial honor to all who 
in any Jand have dealt with us or with this 
Government; to pay coin, go!d coin, for 
every dollar of the greenback debt, on and 
after January Ist, 1879.” 

Well said and truly said. Every green- 
back is a pledge to pay coin. The Public 
Credit Act of 1869 said that coin shall be 
paid ‘‘at the earliest practicable period.” 
The Resumption Act of 1875 says that coin 
shall be paid on and after the 1st of Jan- 
uery, 1879. We believed in the pledge 
when it was made, and believe in it now in 
respect to both its wisdom and practica- 
bility; and are, hence, opposed to every 
scheme, no matter what may be its name 
or wature, that contemplates any other re 
sult than a faithful fulfillment of the pledge 
according to its language and well-known 
understanding. We believe in keeping 
good faith with the creditors of the Govern. 
ment: first, because it is right; secondly, 
because it is the only way in which the 
Government can preserve its own credit; 
and, thirdly, because it is the best possible 
method of “serving the general interests of 
the whole country. 

What Secretary Sherman has to do, un- 
der the law as it now stands, is faithfully to 
collect and economically expend the rev- 
enues of the Government, and employ the 
powers conferred upon him by the Re- 
sumption Act to secure specie payment at 
the time specified. This is his duty, and 
we trust that he will prove himself a man 
of sufficient nerve to march wisely and 








directly to the end, turning neither to the 
right nor the left, to suit this or that theory. 
What he wants is pluck and a clear head; 
and, if be has both, as we believe he has, 
then specie payment will be a fact at the 
time appointed, unless Congress stops him 
in his course. The lawis not all that it 
should be; yet it will answer, if skillfully 
executed. 








MONEY MARKET. 


THE condition of business in nearly 
every department continues to be favora- 
ble. Acivices from the West state that 
farmers generally are holding back their 
wheat for higher rates. Whether such a 
policy at this time is wise or not is difficult 
to determine. Prices may advance, ac- 
cording to their notions; and there may 
happen certain contingencies, such as the 
sudden stoppage of the war in Europe, 
which would bring about a decline, in 
which event farmers would wish they had 
accepted current quotations, instead of hold- 
ing back fora dollar per bushel. The third 
annual convention of the National Bankers’ 
Association has been held in this city during 
the week. The particulars concerning the 
meeting will be found in another column. 
Tne Long Island Savings Bank, of Brook- 
lyp, was closed up on Friday. This 
time the trouble is an unfortunate invest- 
ment ina building which has proved a miil- 
stone about the necks of the managers of 
the bank. The deficit is estimated at $75 - 
000, or about 20 per cent. of the amount 
due the depositors. 

The general improvement in business has 
not yet affected the rate on call loans as 
much as has been expected. The average 
price for the past week has been but little 
more than one per cent. above the average 
low summer rate. The continued accumu- 
lation of gold and the cancellation of legal 
tenders are serving to bring gold into use 
asa banking reserve and as money, without 
material embarrassment to trade. The 
market has been easy all the week and the 
demand for loans has not been especially 
active. The rate has varied from 3 to 4 to 
5 per cent., with most of the business done 
at3 to 4 percent. Prime mercantile paper 
is quoted at 54 to 7 per cent. for 60 to 90 
days, indorsed, and four-months paper at 6} 

7 percent. For single-name the rate is 
7 to 9 per cent. 

The stock market has been irregular and 
prices have been higher or lower accord- 
ing to the will of the speculators who at 
present are in control. At a meeting of 
the directors of Western Union Telegraph, 
on Wednesday, the executive committee 
presented the quarterly report for the period 
ending Sept. 30th. The surplus on July 
ist was $75,085.78, added to which the net 
profits (estimated) for the quarter amount- 
ing to $792,100.32, makes a total of $867,- 
186.70, from which a quarter’s interest on 
bonded debt, $112,000, and a quarter’s pro- 
portion of sinking fund, $20,000, are de- 
ducted, leaving a balance of $735,186.70. 
From this is ceducted a dividend of 114 
per cent. on capital stock outstanding, 
which requires $525,925.50, leaving a sur- 
plus of $209,261.20 The dividend was de- 
clared payable to stockholders on the 15th of 
October. The amount named for dividend 
(525,925), against the sum reported for the 
previous quarter ($507,213); shows that the 
capital stock of the company has been in- 
creased 12,468 shares, presumably in part 
payment for the Atlantic and Pacific stock. 
A suit bas been commenced against the 
telegraph companies for an injunction re- 
straining the carrying out of the pooling 
arrangement; but the proceeding is gen- 
erally regarded as a stock-jobbing device. 
The existing arrangement for the pooling 
of freights by the four trunk railway lines 
to the West, it is stated, has resulted in a 
net increase of earnings, as compared with 
their income when in competition, which 
amounts to the rate of $2,000,000 per year. 

The following table represents the open- 
ing, highest, lowest, and closing sales, regu- 
lar way, of the principal stocks during the 
past week, together with the number of 
shares dealt in: 
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Atlantic and Pacific Tel.,... 21 = + a} | z 


Chicago dnd Northwestern. 354% O85 CCC 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 68% 63% 61% 62 
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American Ex ress .. ° 
United States Express.. *) 49% 
a Fargo & Co. Express. wi. 
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uickei ver, pref....  ..... 33 32 32 32 
Sc. Lovis and lron Mon. 5% 6% 5% 64 
St. Louis K and N.,..... 43% 4% 4% 4% 
St. '., K and N. ptd...... 24 244% = 24 
PUI 5.4.5. Secessces~ “céecs 12% 9% «612% 
Union Pact8c.....eccc.scce - vith €85, 68% 
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Gold is still lower and without special 
activity. The opening price was 1038, and 
the cl.sing 1034. 

Government bonds are a fraction lower, 
in sympathy with gold, with no important 
movement during the week. 

Tobe Treasury now hoids $337,514,650 in 
United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation and $15,224,000 to secure 
public deposits. United Staies bonds de- 
posited for circuJation for the week, 
$669,400. United States bonds held for 
circulation withdrawn during the week, 
$460,400. National bank-notes outstanding: 
currency notes, $315,338,576; gold notes, 
$1,432,120; national bank-notes received 
to-day for redemption, $767,000. 

Receipts of national! bank-notes for re- 
demption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year: 


cific 
Western Union Telegraph, 











1876. 1877. 
New York, .....ccccccosee . $931,000 $1,059,000 
OS00R.... vs : 7,000 1,723 000 
Philadelphia.. .. + _ 5380 000 55.000 
Misce'‘laneous......,. ..... 2,020,000 948,000 
DOC ci cccssccses’ vs -$4,448,000 $4 040,000 


State and railroad bonds are both firm, 
with only a moderate business doing in 
either. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
banks shows a loss in legal tenuers and a 
large decrease in deposits, which indicates 
the centinued shipment of funds to move 
crops at the interior. The resuljt on the 
total reserve is a decrease of $1,306,600. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 


Sept. 15th. Comparteons 

Loans......... + + $243.795,000 Decrease,,. $125.800 
\ . 19,913,000 Decrease... 48,600 
44,045,900 Decrease... 1.258.000 

Decrease... 1,306,600 

Decrease... 1,991,700 

ecrease 497,925 

Decrease... 88,675 

Increase.... 38,700 





The closing ssiishidiili for bank stocks 


were as follows: 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America 131 — |Manuf’s’& Mer’. 80 
‘Am’can Exch.. 110 — |Market..... ..... Wwe— 
Central ad eg 101. — |Mechanics’ 
Chatham.. 2 ree, 
City PTTTeriy -20 — pda Sa 
Commerce...... 128 130 _ — 
Fourth Nat’al.. 98 99 |Pa ; 
BUM OD .cccccee. 4 Phenix ecerecceces 10 
Gullatin Nat'n. — 120 scent 92 
German Amer, 60 62 IShoe & Leather ng 120 
Imp’s’ & Traa’s’ 200 — (|Stateof N.Y. WK — 

ee 120 — | 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
peid % ae Orders for Misceilaneous Stocks 
abi on 


6 PER GENT, BONDS 


OF THE 


City of Auburn, 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Principal & Interest paid in N.Y. City. 
FOR SALE BY 


CEO.K. SISTARE, 


17% Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Kansas, age wee and lowa Improved ian 
First Mortgage Coupon nds Guaranteed. e 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of,land. Send fer par- 
ticulars ea rarty 


KINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, 











Manager. 
243 343 Broadway. New York. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital paid in, in ca $500,000 00 


ash . 
Reserves for all liabilities, including 
Net surplus ‘S88 408 £2 #3 


OGAL ASGOES.... «..000c00-s-ccesasr 1,642,882 2 59 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





reinsurance 


ee tener rene ewes eteaeeeeeeeee 








CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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September 20, 1877.} 


Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


THe past week has witnessed a brisk 
movement in nearly all departments. The 
jobbing trade has been very active anda 
large distribution of both staple and de- 
partment goods has taken place. Commis- 
sion houses and agents report a Rood 
demand from both local aud interior job- 
bers and the amount of business being 
transacted is unusually large. Advices from 
the interior show that the movement 1s 
quite general in all parts of the country 
and the outlook for the balance of the sea- 
son is very good. Values are uneven and, 
with some exceptions, extremely low. A 
continued active demand will probably 
strengthen the tone of the market and 
harden prices more or less. 

Cotton goods have been in steady demand 
for all seasonable makes. Prices have been 
reduced in some cases and a still larger 
movement is anticipated. The jobbing 
trade has been large and satisfactory. The 
exports for the week have been 1,465 pack- 
ages from New York and 172 from Boston, 
making a total of 86,810 packages for the 
year thus far, against 66,817 packages for 
the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in fair, steady selection. Heavy standards 
have been specially active and a large vol- 
ume of sales has been reached of all makes 
and qualities. The supply of many makes 
is unusually low, 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in increased movement, partly on 
account of a reduction in price of leading 
makes. The distribution, especially of 
Wamsutta, has been very large. Prices of 
the best goods are nowso low, it is thought 
that makers of some of the lower grades 
will have to turn their attention to other 
classes of goods. 

Ginghams have been in active demand 
for all regular and dress goods styles, and 
goods of this class are jobbing very freely. 

Print-cloths have been more active than 
for some time past. Prices have been re- 
duced and sales at Fall River will exceed 
200,000 pieces. We quote 334c. cash to 30 
days for 64x64 extras and Bie, for 56x60. 

Prints have been in large distribution at 
all points, with the production of some 
works sold up to the machines. The 
Southern demand has been unusually large, 
and will probably result in large orders for 
reassortments. 

Dress goods have been in continued 
active movement, and a large business has 
taken place in all styles and makes of 
worsted and wool goods. The demand is 
more active for a better class of goods and 
the lower grades are being neglected. New 
styles are being produced daily, and the 
demand is sufficient to absorb the receipts 
of all goods of character. 

Shawls and skirts are doing well and 
frequent orders are being received for 
duplicate selections. The supply of shawls 
is smaller than usual, but prices continue 
low. Stylish trimmed effects of felt skirts 
are in extra demand. The process of manu- 
facture is slow, and, hence, the supply is 
hardly sufficient to meet the wants of the 
trade. 

Woolen goods have been in quite satis- 
factory movement for light to good selec- 
tions of duplicates and new purchases for 
immediate wants. The market is steady 
under the present condition of the raw 
material. More favor is being shown to 
cloth-faced goods and meltons are just 
now in improved consumption. 

Overcoatings are not being neglected, 
though the early movement in July largely 
anticipated present wants. * 

Black doeskins are in light inquiry for 
small assortments. 

Moscow beavers are in small request. for 
special makes. The recent auction sales 
furnish a fair supply for immediate wants, 
. Fancy cassimeres have been in good 
demand. Stocks for low and medium 
grades of style and character are in light 
supply. Fine qualities are more irregular, 


. though showing a fair business for all 


makes. 

Kentucky jeans have been in large move- 
ment, though prices are low and unsatis- 
factory. Assortments have been broken 
and PAT. selections ordered to a liberal 
extent. 





Flannels have been in irregular demand, 
though a fair movement has taken place in 
all the various qualities. 

Blankets have been in improved request 
for the finer retail grades. Low grades have 
been less active. 

There has been a steady demand ‘for 
foreign dry goods from the hands of the 
importers all through the week and the job- 
bing distribution has been quite active. 
The auction-rooms have made large sales 
of French dress goods avd silks, at well- 
maintained prices. British fancy dress 
goods have shared in a good business and 
assortments are being largely reduced. 

The imports for the week have been 
$1,475,976, and the amount withdrawn from 
warehouse $833,875, making the total 
thrown on the market $2,310,842. 


i817 JONES (840 


Our FALL STOCK is now COMPLETE, and all the 
latest NUVELTIES on KXHIBITIION throughout 
this extensive establishment. 

GREAT VARIETY. a BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 











DRESS GOODS. 
_- oa 
SACQUES, 
— 0 
SUITS. a 
— o 


oo 
o Vo 
Oo 
o Fancy Goops. 
Oo — 
o HOSIERY. 


SHAWLS. GO o LACES. 


= JONES °. 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 





Nineteenth Street. ok Nineteenth Street. 





x x 
Q o 


°, JONES 


SHOES. o 
_ Qo fa] 
RIBBONS. o o 
aot 5 
UNDERWEAR, o 
=_ Oo oO 
UPHOLSTERY. o AO 
e o 
FURNITU RE. Fiqusstarmiobing Goods. 
SILVER-PLATED W ARE. Etc., Etc. 


t#” Extraordinary inducements in all depart- 
ments. All Ord = — receive prompt attention. 


Catalogues sent fr. 
JONES. 8th AY. corner 19th St. JONES. 


o SILKS. 

CLOTHS. 

o DOMESTICS 
CARPETS. 
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James MeGreery & Co., 


BROADWAY AND 1ith STREET. 


GRAND FALL OPENING 


Imported Costumes. 
ON 
Wednesday, Sept. 19th, 


SOME OF THE CHOICEST AND MOST ELEGANT 
DESIGNS FROM LEADING PARIS HOUSES WILL 
BE SHOWN, COMPRISING 


RICH SILK SUITS, 


FOR FULL EVENING DRESS. 
Bridal, Carriage, and 
Walking Dresses 


EXTRA CHOICE NOVELTIES 


CLOAKS AND WRAPS 


FROM PARIS AND BERLIN. 


French Pattern Bonnets and 
Fine Millinery Coods. 


FURS. 


SILK AND SICILIENNE FUR-LINED GAR- 
MENTS, IN A GREAT VARIETY OF SHAPES. 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 


Maffs, Boas, Trimming Furs, Ete., Ete. 


MILLS & GIBB.- 


IMPORTERS OF 


White Coods, Linens, 


Laces, Embroideries. Ribbons, Notions, etc., 








408 and 410 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Rodgers & 
Orr Bros. 


183, 185, 187 8TH AV. 
BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STS., 
NEW YORK. 

We are now opening our late importations, latest 
novelties, aewest styles, exclusive designs in rich 
Dress Goods, Velvets, French Millinery, Cashmeres, 
Drap D’Etes,in the new moss effects, at extraordi— 
nary and unpreced¢ _— low prices. 

SUITs! CLOAKS!! 

Ladies’ Suits, latest French style, finest imported, 
just opened. 50 suits, exact copies of the above, from 
$15 to $30. Rich silk and matalasse effects, with moss 
trimmings, work tah fully et te 12 each more. 
veny stylish, cama vate ng He 37 50 to $12 

Wedding and Mourning Suits to oreer on short 


notice. 
ECIAL REDUCTION 
Latest eanntiae in the foliowing depariments : 
_Black Cashmere, 4) inches, all wool, 49e.; tormerly 
1,000 pieces popular Dress Goods, 7c., 10c., 15c., 20c. 

There are the cheapest and best goods ‘jn this city. 

5 cases new Matalasse and Moss Mixtures, 20c., 25c., 
3le. Not the cost of manufacture. 

Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and Gents’ U nderwear, 
just opened, full lines. 

MILLINERY. 

New styles Felt Hats, 3c. up 

New Trimming Velvet, from “gid 

Silk Velvots, Plushes, and new aie Satins and 
Silke, f om 50c. yard up. Tips, Wings, and Ostrich 
Tips, from lic. up. Rich Ostrich Plumes, 28 inches, 
at $2.50; worth 

Trimmed Bonnets, from $1 95 to $15; very rich and 


stylish. 
SPECIAL. 

200 dozen Ladies’ Gioves, new fall and winter 
shades, ldc.; worth 2c. 

Ladies’. Children’s, and Men’s Hosiery, just re- 
ceived per steamer, at low prices. 

Corsets in endless variety. 

Having purchased full lines in European markets, 
weare Offering greater inducements than ever be- 
fore. Samples free. Country orders solicited. Goods 
sent to all parts of the United States and Cunada. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS, 
183,185, 187 8th Av., bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS. 
IN ADD:TION TO OUR USUAL ASSORTMENTS 
oF 


MERINOS AND CASHMERES, 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED NEW AND BEAU- 
TIFUL NOVELTIES IN FANCY TEXTUR&S OF 
THE ABOVE MANUFACTURE, TO WHICH 
WE INVITE THE ATTENTION ‘OF THE BEST 
TRADE. 


BENKARD & HUTTON, 














No. Aav1 Broome Street. 


.H. MACY & CO., 


eRAND CENTRAL ME 





























RCANTILE ESTABLISHMENT, 











SUITS SILKS 
Sts OUR MILLINERY, CLOAK, AND DRESSMAKING 2c 
SUITS SILKS 
SUITS HO? 8 da) SILKS 
SUITS DEPARTMENTS HAVE SPECIAL ATTENTION DEVOTED TO THEM BY OUR CORPS OF EXPERIENCED MILLINERS AND SILKS 
Stirs DRESSMAKERS. WE MAKE UP MATERIALS FURNISHED BY OUR PATRONS, OR FURNISH MATERIALS FROM ste 
ours OUR OWN STOCKS. IN EITHER CASE ee 
SUITS ; SILKS 
SUITS ILKS 
“i WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION IN EVERY INSTANCE. =: 
SUIT uKs 
SU TS SILKS 
He WE HAVE ON SALE THE LATEST PARIS STYLES OF LADIES ae 
cus | ses 
UITS SIL 
SUITS SILKS 
stits HOUSE, STREET, AND TRAVELING COSTUMES, HATS AND BONNETS. Sites 
SUIT SILKS 
SUIT SILKS 
SUITS OUR IMPORTATION OF VELVETS CONTAINS ALL THE NEW FALL SHADES. SILKS 
Suir SUPERIOR BRANDS OF BLACK SILKS FROM THE BEST FRENCH MANUFACTURERS. werStukS 
SUIT TELVE 
SU.T _, MELVETS 
Ht as BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING. COMPLETE FALL AND WINTER STOCKS, INCLUDING OVERCOATS, THE LATEST AND VELVETS 
SUIts BEST STYLES OF MATERIAL AND CUT. vELY BTS 
SUITS TELV 
8U. . VELVETs 
CLOAK§ WORSTED SLIPPER PATTERNS, JUST IMPORTED. THESE MUST BE BOUGHT BY OUR LADY PATRONS IN TIME TO FILL VELVETS 
CLOAKS IN AND MAKE UP FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. YELVETS 
OAKS UVETS 
Cc LOA cS Vv cLVETS 
CLOAKS GENTS’, LADIES’, AND CHILDREN'S FURNISHING STOCKS FULLY REPLENISHED WITH SEASONABLE GOODS, FROM YELVETS 
Cc LOAK WHICH THE FIRST SELECTION IS DESIRABLE. YELVETS 
Ente veLvers 
CLOAK! ; VELVETS 
CLOAK VELVETS 
CLOAK RIBBONS 
CLOAK RIBBONS 
CLOAK RIBBONS 
CLOAK KisBONS 
CLOAKS DESIRABLE STAPLES AND NOVELTIES FOR OUR TWENTY TWO MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENTS, DEVOTED TO THE SALE [tippons 
ace OF DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, TOILETHIE, SHOES, ares 
CLOAK RIBBONS 
CLOAK RIBBONS 
CLOAK : \BBONS 
CLOAK RIBBONS 
ce = HOUSE-FURNISHING AND HOUSEKEEPING WARES, = 2ii::: 
CLOAK 5 KIBBONS 
CLOAK RIBBONS 
CLOAK! KIBBONS 
CLUAKS PORCELAIN, MAJOLICA, CHINA, GLASS, SILVER, COPPER, TIN, [RON, AND WOODEN WARE. RIBBONS 
s 
CLOAK! oe RIBBONS 
CLOAK ‘ RIBBONS 
CLOAK LAFORGE KID GLOVES, TWO BUTTONS, AT 78c., 98¢., $1.24, AND $1.73. EVERY PAR WARRANTED. RIBBONS 
CLOAKS THE GOODS THROUGHOBT OUR ESTABLISHMENT WILL BE SOLD AT THE SMALLEST POSSIBLE PROFIT. RIBBORS 
say EONS 
CLOAES PURCHASERS TO THE AMOUNT OF TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS MAY WELL COME BY CAR OR BOAT FIFTY MILES, AND SAVE RIBBONS 
GLOAES MONEY, WHILE GETTING ALL NEW AND FRESH GOODS, BY PATRONIZING US. EVEN A TEN-DOLLAR BILL WILL PAY PIRBONS 
CLOAK FOR TWENTY-FIVE MILES, AND YOU SEE ALL THE LATEST FASHIONS. RIBBONS 

















FOR NINETEEN YEARS THE LEADERS IN POPULAR PRICES HAVE BEEN 





R. H. MACY & CO., (47H ST, AND GTHAVE,, N.Y. 
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Commercial. 
ANOTHER SAVINGS BANK CLOSED. 


WE referred about four weeks since to 
the condition of the Long Island Savings 
Bank, of Brooklyn, as shown by its report 
of last January, including the corrections 
of the report made by Mr. Reid, the offi- 
cial examiner, saying then—what we had 
several times before said and what has 
been true for the last seven years—that the 
affairs of the bank ought at once to be 
closed up. The reason we gave is the fact 
that the bank was hopelessly insolvent. 
Such has been its condition fora series of 
years. We are aware that it has managed 
to figure up a surplus, ranging from twenty 
to twenty-five thousand dollars; yet this 
has been derived from estimating its bank- 
ing house at $230,000, when by its own 
showing it cost only $207,597.58, and when, 
moreover, if put,into the market, it would 
not bring much more than half of its esti- 
mated value. The simple truth is, the 
bank has been an insolvent and in the 
financial sense a rotten concern for at least 
seven years; and yet during all this period 
it has been suffered to go on, asif fully 
competent to meet its liabilities. The 
superintendent of the Banking Department 
is justly chargeable with gross negligence 
in not having long since taken the steps 
prescribed by law for winding up this bank. 

Last week Judge Pratt, of Brooklyn, on 
the application of one of the depositors, 
granted an order forbidding the officers of 
the bank to do any further business and 

“placing its affairs in the bands of a re- 
ceiver. The Bank Superintendent also 
moved in the matter, and issued his requisi- 
tion closing up the bank. This, of course, 
brings its career to an end—not a moment 
too soon and at least seven years too late. 
How much the depositors will lose cannot 
be accurately known till the whole business 

settled up. The one lesson is this: The 
moment the assets of a savings bank are 
not amply sufficient to cover all its liabili- 
ties it should go summarily into the hands 
of a receiver. This stern and prompt 
remedy is the trueremedy. It is due to the 
rights and interests of depositors, as well 
as to the general safety of the community. 
Savings banks that can’t pay are not 
savings banks, except in name. The coun- 
try has already had too many such banks 
for the credit of the system. 





LATEST DRY GOODSQUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, September 17th, 1877. 
PRINTS. 























.. 64|Mallory..... a 6% 
- 644|)Manchester........ 64% 
. 64¢|Merrimack, D. 644 
». 64¢|Oriental.... o- OM 
Cocheco, L........ 634|Pacific .......0.0.. 644 
Dunnells../....... 6|Richmond......... 6% 
Freeman... ......- 534 — 8 Mourn’g 644 
Garner &Co...... 68 TARUC.ccccccoce . 6% 
Gloucester........ 644) Wameutta........ 54 
—-: yhasseee os. Washington....... 64 
Martal ...0cedcecne 
rank 
Amoskeag......... Y |jLancaster.......... 9 
Oe Se 9 |Namaske.......... 81¢ 
ME Sch ewsvecedss 9 |Renfrew ....... se 
CMON ccc cccses 83¢|Southwark..... coe THK 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, 4 Lawrence, LL...... 6 
we * - | GRR 7 
we “ ee 
OF XXX. 9 
# Lu, Lyman, E, 44 8 
acum _ —— $ 6x 
eee | a eS ee F 
Au; EE 6% 
are 30-inch Bivisosenen 6 
Appleton, i ARTE: 1 Bacscneecs 5g 
—, 8 
Bedford R. 34 Medford, 44 71 
SS |Nashua, 0, 33-in.. 7 
rE. ccevecdade “ R, 56-in. ie 
<i a ce in.. 4 
oh, a? uy) « W,48in.. 11% 
Broadway, Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A 24 Risces 6 
"WwW, 44 “ RK... 9 
Crescent Mills, A Pacific, Extra..... 8 
a = R.. Pepperell, > peg did 844 
Continental, C...... vs 535 As 
sa ie a 6K 
Sa a 7-4 16 
cai coneaeee “ 8-4 18 
wit Bvsbvechs . 94 20 
Exeter, A, 555 10-4 231% 
ae 7 ine SS 81g 
Great Falls, 8.. i Se 0 
£6: _ DS a ee 13k 
- E.. Pittsfield, PVRS” 
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6a B Canoe, 44 8k 
< Ro cegpees co seve: Ah 
Hyde Park, Stan‘a. PETER ESS 5 
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«  S0-in, Fh 0e <= BD. wn ae o=n 8% 
Indian 3 swift Biver eocend OE 
BBG. .2 60 ds 81¢|Tremont, CC..... ss 
EE. ... 74 | Uti 4411 
1 ee 7 : 94 25 
BERS . 6] « 104 —_ 
Laconia, AA....... x4 Wachusett, 30-in.. 
Sip Bob tebee ae 36-In.. $ 
Fe DO sides .8 s 40-in. 11 
site. 0 6% “ 48-in. .181, 
Langley, A........ 7 |Waltham, P ..:...11 
“ _ Standard. 8 “8 20 
Laurel, D...... sae) 8 % . 10-4224 
i) ene eees TH 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 12 
AA, 4411 j|Lonsdale, 44 9 
L 44 9%] “ Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 9%¢|Masonville. 44 10 
Z, 7-8 64|Maxwell, 44 12 
Bay Mills, 44 10 ‘Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 Q93giN. Y. Mills, 44 1219 
Rallou& Son, 44 8 New Market,A, ft 84 
a « 30-in 61 Rooms 
8 |Nashua,E, 44 oe 
6y| 42-in.. 101, 
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EVANS, PEAKE & 60,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Domestics, White Goods, 
Prints, Dress Goods, 
Notions, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Woolens, 
Shawls, Cloaks and Suits, 


Heavy Cottonades. 


CARPETS. 


FALE alone" AT UNPRECEDENTED LOW 
=. Ss. BN TORMISE Mi iM is. RE- 


ORAND RRPET 


LACE CURTAINS, 


GREAT BARGAINS sho gue OWN IMMENSE 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, |: 


183 and 185 6th AVZ=Z. yn acer et 
7s 13th St, N.Y. 








KEYES, 


POPULAR DRY GOODS STORES, 
349 and 351 EIGHTH AVE. 


Grand opening of the Fall Compaicn. Every De- 
parcment replete with the Latest velties. 








SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Suits at $4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00. Well trim- 
med, of plain, seasonable material. Magnificent 
Costumes at $8.50, made of Damasse zoods trimmed 
with emoroidered Velvet. Better goods in all ew 
shades. Bretonne styles, $10.50. Silk-trimmed, $15. 
Elegant wor of Cashmere and Camel’: H 
at $18.00, $20.00, $25.00 Silk Suits. oF 50 Sie. full 

0 $18. 





DRESS COODS. 


The greatest inducements ever offered in this de- 
partment. Just opened. atull line of Teste. in 
all the fashionable shades, trom 12e. to 25c. per 
yard. Plain Dress Goods in navy biue, seal brown, 
myrtle Breen. etc., from 20c. to 5Je. Colored Alpacas 
from 18°. ce. Tycoon Reps, 20c.; Psa 29e. 

Full line ot Plaids trom &e. to bUc. per yard. 

New styles in Matelusse from 25c. to Svc 

English, French, and American Cashmeres, all 
colors. from 25¢. to $1.00. 





MOURNING COODS. 


We pride ourselves in the reputation of this de- 
partment, and, having added more room to its al- 
ready extensive sphere, enabies us to offer our 
| eaye on as large and varied a stock as any house in 

e city. 

Black Cashmeres, 40 inch wide, 50c. and 55c. ; better 
quality, 62<c. to Se. : sublime, abe. to #1. 

Paramatias from 2ic. to . Henrietta rons 45e. 
to 75c.; very wide. Drap d’Ete, $1.50 to $2.5 

Courtauld’s best English Crapes As eal hand, 
from 75c. to $6 per yard. 


SILKS. 


Having purchased largely from auction sales, we 
are enabled to offer great bargains in Black and 
poreaee — anes Silks from 7ic. up; Gros 
Grai t 90c. d $1; Dress Silks, $1, $1.25, $1.50; 
Cachemire Slik. #1. 50 to $4. 








HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Underwear of 
every description. Merino Shirts, 25c, to $1. Ladies’ 
Vests very chea English, French, and American 


Hose and Halt Ss ose far b low value. Chemises 
from 37c. up. Corsets, all prices and qualities. 


DOMESTICS. 


Heavy All-wool Flannels from 25c.up. Sheetings 
and Shirtings at wholesale prices. Full line of 
Cloths, Cassimeres, aagkines. etc Just received, a 
case of Waterproof, at 55c.; rth 7ic. per yard. Fuil- 
size Blankets at $1.8 per salt ; wort 22.50. 








Samples Sent to Any Address, 
KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN 8TEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CABE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE ALL SHADES, 
2-BUTTON 78c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AAD Gth AVENDE, N. Y. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 and 1014 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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CARPETS! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave., cor. 36th St., 
AND 
414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 


has just received and is offering for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the city, 


100 rolls Velvet Carpet, from 7 be per yd. 





200 Body Brussels, ‘ 

500 ‘* Tapestry, ss 2 “3 
100 ‘* Three Ply, 4S 5 RD: yu i'$8 
400 ‘* Ingrain, py a: 
50 ‘ Royal Hemp, 15 $5 
40 “ List Carpet, re 30S 
500 ‘* Oil-Cloth, v8 25.1 (4 





And an endless variety of 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAIN S, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC., ETC. 


FURNITURE! 


A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room, and Kit- 
chen Furniture. 
G3 At prices which defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from ae rad 


Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, o is 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 

“ Bureaus, 


“ ‘Wahstands, 
‘* Dressing-Cases, 
‘* ‘Wardrobes, 

Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiffon- 
iers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc., 

at corresponding prices. 





t#-Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free of charge. 


CROSSLEY’S 


CARPETS. 


Great Fall Opening, 





New Goods and New Styles at prices never before 
offered. 

ENGLISH VELVETS, $1.85 PER YARD. 

ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, REGULAR LINES, 
$1.25 TO $1.50 PER YARD. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, FROM %c. TO $1 PER 
YARD. 

HAND-WOVEN 3-PLYS, $1 PER YARD. 

LOWELL AND OTHER EXTRA SUPERS, Tic 
PER YARD. 


LARGE LINES OF 


MATS, MATTINGS, RUGS, Ete. 


OUR OILCLOTH STOCK, ALREADY IMMENSE, 
18 BEING LARGELY REPLENISHED. PRICES 
FROM 35c. UP. WE ARE NOW ENABLED TO 
GIVE OUR PATRONS THE BENE¥IT OF THE 
RECENT HEAVY DECLINE IN THE PRICES OF 
THESE GOODS. 


J. & J. W. CROSSLEY, 


320 and 322 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PEARL ST. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


Body Brussels, 


Tapestry, and 

Ingrain Carpetings- 

Persian, India, Smyrna, and Ber- 
lin Rugs. 


649, 651, 655 Broadway, 
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Young and Old, 


BLUEBERRIES. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 








WHEN August shineth 
On forests and on rills, 
A gay little chorus 
Rises from the hills, 
Like chants of wandering breezes 
Or melodies of dew ; 
Tis sung by the lips of 
The little Boys iu Blue. 


Round, merry fellows, 
Equipped to a man 
In purple-blue uniforms, 
All spick and span ; 
Side by side in companies, 
Asif for review, 
Their tiny regiments are drawn— 
The little Boys in Blue. 


What do they chat about 
All the hot day, 

When none of us can climb the slope 
To hear what they say? 

Does one mention ‘‘ Short cake ”’? 
And one chat of “‘ Pie”? 

Aud one whisper ‘‘ Pudding,”’ 
And wink a jolly eye? 


Does one hint at “ Flap-jacks,’’ 
And another cry ‘‘ Don’t ”’? 
And one declare he can’t ‘ can,” 
And, what is more, he won’t? 
And do a myriad small recruits, 
Taking each his cue, 
Shout ‘‘Fetch the bowls and fetch the 
cream, 
And we’re your Boys in Blue”? 


I don’t aver that’t is so 
No wisest man can say 
What happeus on the hilltops 
When mortals go away. 
Nature has dowered her wild things 
With strange gifts not a few, 
Aud it may be they prophesy 
The little Boys in Blue. 


Later comes the enemy, 
Terrible—with pails ; 

Not a soldier hides himself 
Or runs away or quails. 

Mowed down by the hundred svore, 
Fianked and riddled through,’ 

Still they bravely stand their ground, 
The little Boys in Blue. 


How the mountain region 
Would thrill with dismay 
If this brave, sturdy garrison 
Should be marched away. 
City folks may laugh at us ; 

But what could we do, 
With the aid and comfort of 
Our little Boys iu Blue ? 





THE HISTORY OF A ROSE. 


{FROM THE DANISH.) 








BY J. N. RONNE, 





By the window was a beautiful little Rose- 
bush. It had its own piece of ground to 
grow in and a little green pin to lean 
against. Its branches were fine and flex- 
ible, with beautiful small leaves; but it had 
only one bud. How it raised its head in 
the morning when it had been watered and 
when the Sun peeped in through the win- 
dow-pane! But it often happened that 
they forgot to water it. And then the Sun 
had so many other beautiful things to look 
at in the world; so he did not stay long with 
the Rose, and only had time to glance at her 
while passing by. But he did not fail to 
look upon it every time the weather was 
clear; so the little Rosebud blushed and 
swelled from day to day, as if wanting to 
burst through the green leaves which en- 
ciosed it like a veil. It dreamt of the 
great and beautiful world, the sunlight and 
the singing of birds, which it felt and 
heard; and it stretched itself in its 
dreams, and was anxious to open its eye, 
but it could not. But one morning the Sun 
kissed its cheek, and gently, very gently it 
unfolded its fine red leaves, and wide 
awake it looked around. ‘‘ Why, see! The 
Rose bas opened! How lovely it is!” it 
heard people say. 

“*Good-morning, Miss!” said an ugly 
old Wallflower, that stood close by and 
looked so bored and old-fashioned. ‘ Good- 
morning! It is high time to waken.” 

But the Rose did not listen to what was 
said. It looked round the reom. Alas! 
was that the great, bright world it had 
dreamt of? It looked out of the window. 
In the ditch were red and white flowers in 





wind and smiled. The sparrows twittered 
on the trees: : 

** Come out here! Come out here!” 

‘* Yes, I wish I were out there,” sighed 
the rose. ‘‘ Would I were inthe ditch, that 
I might drink sunlight and rock myself in 
the wind. Here it is so lonely and 
narrow!” and the little Rose bent forward 
to the window-pane and wept. 

‘“‘Why, look at that conceited little 
thing,” said the Wallflower. ‘‘ You really 
are not worth the water you get, if you do 
not value your lot and see how well off you 
are.” 

“‘T wish I were in the ditch!” whispered 
the Rose, who had not heard what the 
Wallflower said. 

“You really ought to be permitted to 
come out to that miserable mat of weeds,” 
said the Wallflower. ‘‘ You should stand 
beside the Nettle. It burns and you prick. 
You are, indeed, a nice pair. I should like 
to be rid of your company and neighbor- 
hood.” 

The Wallflower thought itself the finest 
flower m the world, and looked upon the 
Rose as something inferior. So it would 
not speak to itany more. It did not mat- 
ter, for the Rose did not listen to it at all. 
It thought the little red flowers were nod- 
ding and beckoning to it; so it nodded also, 
and thought how nice it would be to be out 
among the tall grass, to bow down and play 
at hide-and-seek with the other flowers. 

In the afternoon a friend of the little girl 
who owned the Rose came to see her. They 
spoke of this and that—of bonnets, and 
laced boots, and much more. When she 
was about leaving, the little girl said: 

““Why, you have not seen my flowers. 
Here is a Wallflower; but it is ugly.” 

The Wallflower looked highly offended; 
but it did not saya word. It knew its own 
worth and that everything great and noble 
in the world is not esteemed or regarded in 
its true light. 

“Oh! but the Rose!’ said her friend. 
“* How lovely! Look how beautifully the 
leaves are arranged. It is glorious!” 

‘“If you like to have it, you may,” said 
the little girl. ‘‘Itis the only one I shall 
have, to be sure; but you are my best 
friend and it is yours. Where do you want 
to have it placed?” 

‘*In my bonnet,” replied her friend. 

‘‘Why, yes!” cries the little girl. ‘It 
will look so pretty! But it will not last 
long.” i 

She now broke the Rose and placed it in 
her friend’s bonnet, where it sat like a 
feather. 

What a perfume the Rose spread when it 
came out of the house. It nodded good- 
bye to the Wallflower, who feigned not to 
see it. It looked as bored as ever and did 
not move a single leaf. 

‘* At last I have got out into the world, to 
the open air and the light,” shouted the 
Rose. ‘‘That is better than to stand 
in a flower-pot behind a window-pane.” 
And it nodded good day to all the flowers 
along the foot-path. It fancied they would 
all cry: ‘‘ Well, are you there, at last?” 
But the flowers said nothing at all. They 
were busy chasing away the bees, and 
therefore they flung their heads forward 
and backwaad. 

Now the Rose looked up to the sky, 
where the sun was clear and bright; but 
its rays pierced through its leaves and 
burnt its heart. But in the wood were 
shade and coolness, and the Rose passed 
through it. The Beeches stretched out 
their long branches across the foot-path, 
like arms, and spread themselves as if all 
the world belonged to them alone. When 
the young girl pushed aside a branch, to 
proceed on her way, it would angrily draw 
itself back again, and waft to and fro for 
some time, asif willing to beat her. Soshe 
bowed down under the next projecting 
bough she was to pass under. 

“‘Who are you?” said the Bough, seeing 
the Rose in the young girl’s bonnet; and 
with the two smallest of her.branches she 
caught the Bose, and did it so gently that 
the Rose did not notice it. 

“Now you can say that you have once 
more come upon a green--branch,” said the 
Beech-tree, laughing, while she rocked the 
Rose between her leaves. 

And the Rose exhaled its fragrance, 
listened to the singing-birds, and thought 





that the world was a beautiful one. But 
still it longed for something better; it did 


not know what. Now came the night, 
with cooling dew; and the Rose folded her 
leaves, while the nightingale sang in the 
bushes. But in the morning it had fallen 
down upon the footpath, and there it lay. 

‘*You might have remained quiet in my 
hand,” said the Beech, shaking her locks. 
Now you are lying where you wished to be 
yourself. Icannot bend to pick you up 
{ am too old and stiff in my back to do so.” 

Toward noon two poor little children, a 
boy and a girl, came to the place. They had 
been gathering Wild Flowers,and were now 
going to sell the little nosegay they had 
made. 

‘‘There is a Rose!” cried the boy. ‘‘It 
must make part of the nosegay.” And now 
the Rose had a place by the side of the Wild 
Flowers. 

“* What a fine lady!” said these, laughing 
in their way and turning away their heads, 
The Rose did not know what to think of 
this; soit kept its peace. It had not offended 
the Wild Flowers, but, on the contrary, it 
was very fond of them; and now they were 
so provoking. 

The little nosegay was offered for sale in 
the next house, which happened to be the 
same house where it had grown. 

‘‘Butthis Rose is nota Wild Flower, and, 
besides, it is faded,” it heard them say. 
And so it was thrown out of the window. 

When it opened its eyes and looked 
about, it saw the Wallflower standing in 
the window, with a grim look in its yellow 
face, as much as to say: ‘‘ Now, enjoy 
yourself well. You are out among the 
Weeds and the Nettles, and that is a fitting 
place for you.” » AB 

But the Rose thought : ‘“‘I have had. my 


share of the blessings of earthly life. 1 
have listened to the song of the nightingale 
and drunk of the dew of heaven. Iwill 


not murmur at what the Wallflower may 
call my degradation. I have learned the 
blessings of love and usefulness, and I will 
employ my last hours in teaching these vir- 
tues to the Weeds and Nettles. This i 
worth more than a long life behind th 
window-panes, without light and open air.” 
And the grass waved over the fad 
Rose, while the sparrows in the willows 
chirped its dirge. But ut the window stood 
the Wallflower, the image of egotism and 
jealousy. It had turned even more yellow 
than before, scandalized at having got the 
Wild Flowers for its neighbors. 
rr 


THE MINISTER'S BARGAINS. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 





‘* WHERE is that great hat going with that 
small boy, I wonder?” 

It was the minister who wondered. 
Sammy was the small boy who wore the 
great hat. It was his brother’s hat, and 
it was a very, very large one. The brim 
came down behind to the end of Sammy’s 
blouse, and hung over his face. in front, so 
far that one could see only the tip of his 
chin from under it. 

But Sammy did not think himself at all 
quenched by this hat of Dick’s. In fact, 
he felt very big whenever he wore the 
‘Katy,’ as Dick called his straw hat. I 
always wondered why Dick should call a 
straw hat a straw Katy. When I asked 
Dick why he did so, he answered: ‘‘ Why, 
because that is its name.” You know that 
was the self-same reason that the old Dutch- 
man gave for calling his boy Hans. And 
1 could see some reason in the Dutchman’s 
reason, although I can’t and never could 
see any in Dick’s. SoI just keep on won- 
dering why a straw hat should be called a 
straw Katy. 

When the minister, who was leaning 
over his side gate, looking into his garden, 
made the wondering remark that I have 
quoted, Sammy, who heard him very well, 
lifted up his head, so that he could see the 
minister’s shirt-bosom, and answered slow- 
ly: ‘‘’Tisn’t a-going anywhere with me. 
I’m a-going with it.” 

“Oh!” said the minister, ‘‘isn’t it?- I 
supposed it was. Well, since it is not going 
with you, I think it may as well stop with 
me; mayn’tit?” and the minister’s blue eyes 
twinkled merrily, as he reached ‘over the 
fence and, lifting Sammy’s big hat by the 
brim from his yellow, curly head, placed 





it upon his own head. 


Sammy looked up into the kindly, smil- 
ing eyes, and answered gravely: ‘‘ You 
don’t look so very becoming in Dick’s 
hat.” 

**Do not I?” asked the minister. ‘‘Tut! 
tuf! But that is a pity. Then I must cer- 
tainly try to act becomingly. Step into my 
arbor here and eat cookies and cherries 
until I come back. This big hat makes me 
think that my potato-patch needs hoeing 
and is full of weeds.” 

“Your whole garden is full of weeds,” 
said Sammy, candidly, as he helped him- 
self to a cooky. ‘‘ Dick says you ought 
to hire a boy to hoe it.” 

‘‘Shouldn’t wonder if Dick was right,” 
said the minister; ‘‘ but, for all that, 1 rather 
think I’ll have to hoe it myself, provided 
I can hire this hat for an hour. Its a 
regular hoeing-hat; now, isn’t it?” 

Sammy’s mouth was full of cherries, so he 
shook his head ; but as soon as he could speak 
he answered: “No, sir; it’s a Katy. It’s 
made a-purpose to keep the sun off a 
fellow.” 

“Oh!” said the minister. ‘‘ Well, sup- 
pose that I hire it to keep the sun off of 
me. What will you charge me for one 
hour’s use of it?” 

‘‘ Two plates of cherries,” replied Sammy, 
at no loss for terms. 

‘It’s a bargain,” said the minister, who 
proceeded at once to the tool-house for the 
hoe. Having found the tool, he shouldered 

and marched bravely out to the potato- 
patch. To reach the potatoes, he had to 
pass the onion-bed, and the rows of peas 
and beans, and the carrots, and the beets. 
Oh! but they all looked sadly in nged of 
the hoe and some good, strong fingers. 

‘Dearie me!” said the minister. ‘‘ I don’t 
know where to begin.” 

** Better begin on the beets,” said Sammy. 
‘They come first.” 

‘‘Sure enough,” said the minister, re- 
flectively. 

“* That is best which lieth nearest; 

Shape from that thy work of art.’ 
Well now for the beets.” And whack, 
whack, whack went the hoe, swung with a 
right good will by the minister’s two hands. 

Presently out came a beet, cut quite in 
wo by the sharp hoe. 

‘‘There!”’ said Sammy, who evidently 
didn’t think much of the minister’s art in 
the garden line. ‘‘I just ’spected you’d 
whack up something. You ain’t any hand 
in a garden. You lift your hoe about a 
mile too high and you chop in the ground 
a sight to hard.” 

“Tut! tut!” said the minister, resting 
for a moment and leaning on the hoe- 
handle. ‘‘Not a mile, Sammy; not a 
mile.” 

‘‘Well, a nawful sight,” said Sammy, 
amending his distances. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
hold out an hour at them licks.” 

“* At them licks?” repeated the minister, 
inquiringly. 

“Oh! at those licks,” said Sammy, a bit 
impatiently. 

“‘Yes, yes,” said the minister; “that 
sounds better. But strokes is a better word 
than licks. I think what you meant to say 
was that I would not hold out an hour if I 
continued to strike such hard strokes with 
the hoe. Wasn’t it?” 

‘‘Maybe it was,” said Sammy. ‘‘But 
you ought to hire a boy. You can’t hoe 
worth a cent.” 

The minister tried again, and this time 
more cautiously and gently. Sammy looked 
on, but diapprovingly. 

‘Oh! now you're only pecking,” he said. 
** You ain’t doing a bit of good. I can hoe 
better than that.” 

‘*Can you?” said the minister. Then sup- 
pose that you show me how. Come, now, 
give me a lesson in hoeing, and I’il teach 
you the A, B, Cs in Greek. 

Sammy took the hoe. ‘‘ I'll show you for 
nothing,” he said. ‘“‘I don’t want any 
Greek.” 

Then he began tohoe. He knew how. 
The minister could see that plainly enough. 
Neatly and deftly he chopped into the 
ground just under the Weeds’ roots and 
drew the rich, moist soil carefully up on 
either side of the row of beets. In about 
five minutes there was half a row of beets 
looking quite different and far more re- 
spectable than the rest of the row, 

‘Now, that is nice,” said the minister 





admiringly. ‘‘ How handy it is to havea 
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boy around. Where did'you learn to hoe, 
Sammy?” 

**Dick,” said Sammy, briefly. 

“Dick taught you?” asked the minister. 

**He has to hoe our garden,” continued 
Sammy, ‘‘and sometimes he hires me to 
doa piece forhim. You'd better not doa 
job shirking, if Dick's a bossing. Dick’s 
one of those p’tickeler fellows. I can hoe 
cucumbers, too. They’re the meanest, 
botheringest things you ever saw. S’posen 
you try ’em. Yours need hoeing bad 
enough. You know you’ve only hired this 
Katy for an hour. If you don’t put in the 
time, you won’t get the worth of your— 
cherries.” 

Sammy was going to say money; only he 
happened to think that the hire of the hat 
was paid in cherries. 

‘‘That’s true,” said the minister. ‘‘ Very 
true. And I’m obliged to you for remind- 
ing me.” Then forthwith he began to hoe 
again, with fresh vigor. Sawmy sat down 
on a stump near.by and watched his prog- 
ress. The minister seemed to improve 
under the instruction he had received, both 
in regard to the proper use of his time and 
of his hoe, for he finished the first row and 
began on the second without bringing upon 
himself any further criticism from candid 
Sammy; and he economized his time, also, 
to that young person’s evident satisfaction, 
for as he began upon the second row with: 
out so much as resting long enough to say 
“ How do you like that?’ Master Sammy 
rose from the stump and started off toward 
the house, remarking only: “‘I’ll be back 
‘fore long. If it’s more than an hour, 
there’ll be more cherries. Won’t there?” 

‘‘Certainly! Certainly!” replied the 
minister. ‘‘ But I was just thinking about 
making a fresh bargain with you.” 

‘What sort?” asked: Sammy, arresting 
his steps. 

The minister straightened up, dropped 
the hoe, and placed both his hands on his 
back. Hoeing didn’t seem to agree with 
him. 

‘‘T was thinking,” he said, slowly, ‘‘of 
offering you two more plates of cherries to 
release me from this bargain. That is, to 
let me retura the Katy at the end of a half 
instead of whole one.” 

‘Oh! ho!” laughed Sammy. 
how do you s’pvse your garden’ll grow? 
Just look at the pusly in them there car- 
rots.” 

** Purslane, Sammy. Purslane,” said the 
minister, correctively. ‘‘ And ‘ among those 
carrots.’ ”’ 

‘*Purslane,’ repeated Sammy, a_ bit 
doubtfully. ‘‘ Everybody calls that pig: 
weed pusly; and it'll eat out everything 
else in your garden, whatever you call it, 
You’d better stick right to your hoeing, or 
else,” added Sammy, as an interested view 
of the other side of the bargain came to 
him—‘‘or else you’d better hire Dick of 
some felléw to hoe your garden for you. 
Course, I’ll let you off, if you want me to, 
I reckon it’s about a half an hour this min: 
ute.” 

**T shouldn’t wonder if it were,” said the 
minister, looking at his watch, ‘‘and a 
trifle over. I think I’ll have to give youa 
basket.of. cherries to carry home. And 
you may tell Dick that, if he will come to 
see me, itis quite possible we may make 
another bargain. And this time I shall try 
not only to hire the Katy, but the boy 
under it, for several hours in my garden.” 


“* Yes,” said Sammy, reflectively. ‘‘ Folks 


ought to do what they’re fittened for. You 
ain’t fittened for hoeing.” 
‘* Fitted, Sammy; not fittened. And 


aren’t, not ain’t,” said the minister, wiping 
his forehead. ‘‘ And, since you are so kind 
and so honest as to tell me what I am not 
fitted for, suppose you tell me for what, in 
your opinion, I am fitted.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Sammy, cheerfully, 
“You are pretty good to preach and 
pray—” 

**Can you understand my preaching?” 
interrupted the minister. 

“Some. Not much,” answered Sammy. 
“But it doesn’t matter much. You look 
bright and nice to a fellow, all the same. 
And you're first-rate to play with boys 


and to come see. You ain’t—aren’t 
stuck up, and smart, and all that. Well, 
you're just right for a minister. All the 


fellows say that And you're fittened— 
fitted—but I don’t like that part so well— 


. e 
“And 
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the best of anybody I ever see to make fel- 
lows talk straight. Nobody never can get 
in a word catawampus, that you don’t spy 
it out and straighten him out.” 

‘*Catawampus!” echoed the minister. 
** How is that, pray?” 

‘‘ Well, skewjee like,” explained Sammy. 

The minister shook-his head. 

“*Nobody never’ is improper, 
my,” he said. ‘‘ ‘ Nobody ever’ is what you 
should say. And ‘I ever saw’ or ‘I ever 
did see,’ and not ‘I ever see.’ But ‘ cata- 
wampus,’ ‘ skewjee,’oh! oh!” And again 
the minister shook his head. 

Sammy dug in the freshly-hoed soil with 
his bare toes for a few moments. Then, 
looking up, he said: ‘“‘I reckon they mean 
wrong fashion, crissy-crossy, you know.” 

‘‘T think they must,” said the minister. 
-Well, Sammy, wrong fashion is not nearly 

so good as right fashion. And I think it is 
a deal pleasanter to hear young folks talk 
in a right fashion than in a wrong one, 
Good grammar is better than bad; just as 
good habits are better than bad ones. It 
must be just as easy for a boy to speak 
correctly and agreeably as it is for him to 
mix up in his speech sO many incorrect 
and disagreeable words and phrases. Now, 
I like to feel that the boys with whom I 
play, at least, know how to talk properly. 
You know we help or we hinder. You 
help or hinder me. I help or hinder you. 
If I didn’t try to help you and the other 
boys to a better manner of speaking, it 
would not be long before I, and you, and 
they would find out that you were hinder- 
ing me from using correct language. I 
should be bringing some queer and wrong- 
fashioned speeches into my sermons, and 
the good people in the pews would begin to 
shake their heads and to say: ‘ Dear, dear! 
Our ‘minister needs looking after. This 
will never, never do.’ And likely as not 
they would lay it all to my habit of playing 
with the boys so much; and then, of course, 
that would have to be stopped—” 

“Oh! well, now,” interrupted Sammy, 
» to whom the subject was getting serious, 
‘if it’s a-going to come to that, Ill just 
turn in and let up on ali this sort of thing; 
and I'll get the rest of the fellows to watch 
out bout how they’re talking. Say, now, 
you make a bargain with them,” said Sam- 
my, asa bright idea seemed to dawn upon 
him. ‘‘A lot of us are going fishing this 
afternoon. You come along, too, and fine 
every one that talks bad grammar a row of 
weeding or hoeing in your garden. You'll 
get your garden cleaned up slick that way, 
and have a jolly good time fishing into the 
bargain.” 

The minister laughed. How that good, 
boy-loving man did laugh.” 

But he took Sammy's advice, too. He 
went fishing, taking with him a basket of 
cherries. Bait for,the boys he said it was. 
And he proposed Sammy’s plan for getting 
his garden weeded to them; and they, 
too, laughed as heartily as he had. But 
they all agreed that Sammy was a cute 
little chap; and, what was still better, they 
agreed to the bargain. For every offense 
against the right fashion of speech they 
. agreed to do a certain amount of work in 
the minister’s garden. 

And, sure enough, as Sammy had prophe- 
sied, although the boys were very careful 
how they used their words, it came to pass 
that before the sun went down on the fol- 
lowing day the minister’s garden was 
cleanly and beautifully weeded and hoed— 
all through the doings of those boys’ bands 
in working out their various fines; for 
net one of them had any notion of allowing 
the pews to interfere with the pulpit in the 
matter of the minister playing with the 
boys. 

There was the thread of a moral some- 
where about when I began this story; but 
it has become so hopelessly tangled that I 
cannot unravel it. I wonder who cares. 


Sam. 





THE editor of a rural newspaper wandered 
to this city tne other day, and dropped into 
chureb while the Sunday-school was in session. 
He fell asleep, and woke to find a child’s 
paper on his lap. With the true journalistic 
instinct, he picked it mp, and he had read 
through a column and a half of assorted: Bible 
texts, when the officiating minister lighted on 
him, and, laying a patronizing hand on bis 
shoulder, inquired how he liked it. “ Firat 
rate!’? was the reply; “and I’m glad to see you 


oer But where did you strike your exchange 
Bt 
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ACHILLES OVER THE TRENCH. 
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So saying, light-foot Iris pass’d away. , 

Then rose Achilles dear to Zeus ; and round 

The warrior’s puissant shoulders Pallas flung 

Her fringed evis, and around his head 

The glorious goddess wreath’d a golden cloud, 

And from it lighted ao all-shining flame, 

As when a smoke from a city goes to heaven. 

Far off from out an island girt bv foes, 

All day the men contend in grievous war, 

From their own city, and with set of sun 

Their fires flame thickly, and aloft the glare 

Flies streaming, if perchance the neighbors 
round 

May see, and sail to help them in the war; 

So from his head the splendor went to heaven, 

From wall to dyke he stept, he stood, nor 
join’d 

The Achans—honoring his wise mother’s 
word— 

There standing, shouted: Pallas far away 

Call’d ; and a boundless panic shook the foe. 

For like the elear voice when a trumpet sbrills, 

Blown by the fierce beleaguerers of a town, 

So rang the c'ear voice of Makides ; 

And when the brazen cry of Makides 

Was heard among the Trojans, all their hearts 

Were troubled, and the full-maned horges 
whirl’d 

The chariots backward, knowing griefs at hand. 

And sheer-astounded were the charioteers 

To see the dread, unweariable fire 

That always o’er the great Peleion’s head 

Burnt, for the bright-eyed goddess made it 





urD. 

Thrice from the dyke he sent his mighty chout, 

Thrice backward reel’d the Trojans and allies ; 

Ane ae and then twelve of their noblest 
ie 

Among their spears and chariots. 

—ALFRED TENNYSON, in ‘‘ The Nineteenth 

Century.” 





THE PERSONALITY OF AUTHORS. 


Quiet people, a long way out of the 
markets, in libraries or cheerful little living- 
rooms, with a few well-worn books on the 
shelf or the table, rejoiced much more the 
other day to hear that the long-lost poems 
of Charles and Mary Lamb had been found 
in an Australian farm-house than over all 
of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. Unburied 
Troy is but the dead bones of history, after 
all. But word from Charles Lamb! It is 
just as if news had come from some mem- 
ber of the family, absent and silent for 
many years, but not dead—certainly not 
dead. Itis a curious point of inquiry, by 
the way, why it seems to us all natural and 
fitting that certain men and authors should 
die. and thet we sbould mourn for them, 
while we utterly refuse the fact of death 
for others They are living people always, 
for us, in a living world. The quality of 
endurance in their work has nothing to do 
with this matter. Nor is it the mast ener- 
getic, forcible souls which thus keep their 
vitality among wen, in spite of Nature. 
Nobody now thinks of Dickens as alive. 
with all his geniality and full-blooded 
ardor. It would be cruel, perhaps, to say 
precisely how inexorable the grave was for 
him, or how suddevly, when the pen fell 
from his fingers, the man ceased to be a 
man among us, and nothing was left but 
the pictures he had painted—pictures in 
which, Jike Sir Joshua’s, the carmines and 
lakes are already beginning to coarsen 
and blur. How absolutely, too, Skakes- 
peare’s personality died, so that some of us 
are not sure whether he ever lived at all; 
while we are all certain that Doctor Jobn 
son is drinking his twentieth cup of tea 
somewhere, with little Mrs. Thrale at his 
elbow, and can see him as distinctly as if 
we had just passed the big, hunched old 
man, standing bare-beaded in the market- 
place, the rain drenching him. 

Thackeray is no ghost to us, nor Lamb, 
and I am quite sure my children’s children 
will strike hands with them both over a 
pipe or bowl! of bdouillrbaisse, They will 
not seem to them old-fashioned or out of 
date. inestimable specimens of bdbric-d-brae 
as the young:ters of to-day secretly regard 
Scott and his novels. They belong to no 
day or date; their jokes and their bumor 
and their humanity will be as real and 
present to my grandson as the pipe he 
smokes or the mea] he eats with a friend. 
There is: Hawthorne, too, who hid in the 
outskirts of the real world while he was 
here. He cannot go a step further from it 
-now. Not all his critics, or disciples, ‘or 
time can make the man himself dead to the 
reader in the next generation who lays 
down one of his books. The shadowy, gray- 
haired figure will appear just as when he 
walked the hill-path in Concord, with the 
covert smile in the eyes, half weird and 
-half shrewd, and remain thereafter, actual 
in his life, a man that one knows as one 
does one’s neighbor. 

Of course, we all know that this peculiar 
sort of immortality, this effect which certain 
men produce on the world, is the result of 
the kind of work which they have done. 
One man looks into his own heart and 
writes; most likely the very man; too, who 
would be least willing to. bare himself 
before the public, as in the case of Haw- 
thorne. But he does it. He cannot do 
otherwise. Thenceforward he is a real 
man to all men. His poem or his novel is 
but the medium through which we look at 
him, or at humanity through him. He does 
not die for us when he goes into bis coffin. 








He may be weak, partial, whimsical; but he 


_ 
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is long-lived as humanity.. Another worker 
paints’ men for us. e has insight, the 
dramatic eye, a reporter’s talent. The 
glimpses he gives us of truth and human 
life may be deeper and broader than those 
of the man who colors his drawing with 
bis own blood; but there is all the differ- 
ence between their work that there is be- 
tween the studies of trees in a landscape of 
Claude’s and the single tree rustling above 
us, With the thrush in the branches and the 
beetles in the bark; or between the pre- 
sentment of a tragedy by Salvini or Janau- 
schek a d our neighbor beside his dead, 
when we can go into the darkened house 
avd touch his hand to comfort him.— 
Atlantic Monthly. ° 





ABOUT BEES. 


‘‘THE baby-bee destined only for work 
finds herself, on emerging from the egg, an 
inhabitant of one of those common six- 
sided cells which appears so proportioned 
as in some measure to limit her growth, 
and thus prevent her from attaining her 
full development. To this outward re- 
striction is superadded an inward check 
in the quality of the food administered by 
her nurses. Instead of the ‘royal jelly,’ 
that stimulating and nutritious extract pre- 
pared only for the queen, her infancy 1s 
supported on the simple fare of bee-bread, 
which, while it suffices to bring to maturity 
every useful endowment of activity, affords 
no food for the development of the sensual 
and vindictive passions, and, with all these 
smothered in the cradle, our worker comes 
forth matured in all apian excellence—of 
modest habits, a nun among insects, aud a 
very ‘sister of charity’ among her fellows,” 
Drones are male bees; they have no 
stings; their bodies are long and clumsy. 
They are of the least valuable class in the 
bee community. Out of thousands of these 
idlers one only is serviceable as a husband 
for the queen. Their life is precarious, 
being sometimes limited to a few hours or 
a few days, perhaps a few weeks in the 
summer days between April and August; 
for when the queen has chosen her mate 
those drones are killed by a gener#] mas- 
sacre. They are helpless, having no 
stings, and fall quickly under those of the 
busy workers. It is not always that re- 
currence is had to this mode of destruc- 
tion. From July to September, when the 
drones are weakly, they wander from ‘the 
hive and fall to the earth starved; but if 
they have age and strength, they are 
harassed by the workers, who worry and 
sometimes sting them. If they do not 
take these warnings and disappear from 
the community, then they are killed and 
thrown out of the hive, If the hives have 
scant store of honey, no drones will be 
reared during the winter. Bees discard all 
laggards, who in idleness consume provis- 
ions. The drone selected by the queen 
while in the air to be the father of her 
family is needed but once to perpetuate 
the race, consequently they are useless 
after this; and it is said that no drones 
are raised until the queen-bee is quite old, 
when of necessity*a pumber are required, 
as the chances are, if there were fewer, the 
queen, who leaves the hive unaccompanied, 
would not cbance to meet any unless they 
were numerous. There are drone-cells, 
worker célls, and queen-cells. Whenever 
the condition of «x colony of bees requires 
drones, the bees prepare the cells, if they 
have no drone cells made; and if drone- 
cells already exist, but have been filled 
with honey, the bees cut them down and 
otherwise prepare them for the eggs which 
are to produce drones; but this is never 
done till a good supply of honey from 
flowers is obtained, whence simultaneously 
all good stocks of bees rear drones.—Ladies’ 
Treasury. 











THE VALUE OF INTERJECTIONS. 


‘THAT cannot be called useless which can- 
not be done without, and in truth the inter- 
jection has got hold of every temper and 
all natures and lends itself to every need, 
whether to fill up gaps of thought, or to 
open communication in slow minds, or to 
furnish vents to hasty ones. The patient 
Molly, we are told, always said ‘‘ Lawks!” 
when she was exnected. The same ejacula- 
tion has come to Nature’s relief on occasions 
most unexpected. ‘‘ Lawkadaisy! if she is 
not kneeling on the bare boards!” cried an 
old woman, in an extremity of housewifely 
distress, who, helpless on her death-bed, 
saw one of the quality kneel without a 
cushion. We should be particular in our 
habitual choice of this aid to force of ex- 
pression, or we may all find ourselves be- 
traved into like solecisms. 

The social and domestic interjection, the 
habitual ‘‘Oh, dear!” and ‘‘ Well!” or the 
like, has its exits and its entrances into 
human converse. We must suppose that. 
‘‘Gramercy!” was once a power in speech. 
It has given way to ‘‘Goodness!” and 
‘Gracious!’ afd other hints at invocation. 
‘“‘Heavens!” and Archdeacon Grant’s 
“Good Heaven!” which Mr. Trollope 
makes a characteristic, are luckily out of 
vogue, nor do they come into the catalogue 
of interjeetions adapted to the higher uses 
of eloquence and poetry; which, indeed, if 
so used, would make very stilted domestic 
talk. As enliveners of ordinary inter- 
course, ag the natural method by which 
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to set the tongue going, the social inter- 
jection is a great portrayer of character. It 
will be found of many a lost friend that 
his exclamations and interjections occur to 
us first when we would recall his voice, his 
greetings, and the genial influence of his 
presence.—Saturday Review. 





THE CITY OF THE SOUL. 





O DEAD, thrice buried, yet immortal Rome, 

W bere fondest dreams and yearnings find their 
home! 

Where is thy home, Eternal City, found ? 

In the blue air, or in the holy ground ? 

Ah! not in sky or soil their Rome they find, 

But in the magic circle of the mind, 

Who tread the soil by saints and martyrs trod, 

That walked the road of suffering home to 
Ged; 

Who breathe the air by poet breathed and sage, 

And men that made the high, heroic age ; 

Who muse, with thoughts that into Heaven 
aspire, 

O’er dust ‘‘ once pregnant with celestial fire” 

Aud in each sunset’s fading glow behold 

The sunken splendor of the days of old. 

To them thou art the City of tne Soul. 

Though, wave on wave, Time’s tide of change 
may roll 

Across these hills and plains, till Memory’s 


eyes 
No longer know thy place, through such dis- 
guise, 
Still in the realm of thought thy place shall be 
Unchanged till Time sinks in eternity ! 
—Rev. C. T. Brooks, in ‘‘ The Boston Tran- 
script.” 
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WILL FIND 


SILVER WHITE 


to be the best article for 
removing tarnish trom 
Silver Ware and giving to 
it an exquisite polish equal 
to new! It does its work 
quickly and effectively 
and costs but a trifle. Sold 
by Jewelers, Druggists, 
and b 


DENNISON & CO., 19 Milk St., Boston. 
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we A New Low-Priced Wrought- Tron Furnace. 
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FULLER, "WARREN & Co., 
MANUFACTURER 
Troy. N. Y., New. vork © ity, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. 


FINE WATCHES 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


at Prices to Suitthe Times. 


WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 
Every Article warranted as represented. 
Benedict @rothers, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 

697 BROADWAY, cor. Four h St., N. ¥. 


N. B.—Repairing carefuliy done and order work 
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LAWN TENNIS, 


the New Game, 
ARCHERY, BASF BALL, 
CRICKET, CROQUET. 
TOYS. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY. 
FRENCH CHINA, GLASS. 
The German Student Lamp. 
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No. 31 PARK PLACE. 
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THE FLORENCE HEATER. 






THE ONLY 
SAFE, ODORLESS, 
AND DURABLE 


STOVE. 


PRICE, $8. 

For all who want PURE, MOIST, WARM AIR in 
HALLS, BED-ROOMS, OFFICES, SHOPS, CON- 
etc. J2" Can be used anywhere, 
without connection with chimney-flues, as it gen- 
erates no smoke or noxious gases. 


NEW NO.0 COOK, 


especially for 
Dressmakers, 
Barbers, Tai- 
turers, to heat 
and others. : 
Use of SMALL _ 


It will Bake, — : 
Boil at the 


Milliners, 
Druggists, 
lors, Manufac- 
Glue and Paste, 
Adapted to the 
FAMILIES. 


Steam, and 
same time. 





PRICE, 8. 15. 
(2 SEND FOR C EROULAR. 3 
Manufactured by 
FLORESCE MAC Piss Co., Florence, Mass. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 39 Union Square. N. Y.3 
76 Washington St., Boston; 59 State St., Chicago. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, 


AND 


RANCES. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE CEN- 
TENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. 
Economical and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable, 
FIRESIDE JEWEL FIREPLACE 
HEATER. 
Splendid in appearance and a great heater. 
STAG’S-HEAD RANGE, 


Etevated Ovens. Is ornamental und unsurpassed 





asabaker. Has heating attachment to warm upper 
rooms. 
THE FRENCH-FLAT 


«* PREMIER ” 
RANGE. 
Anew, first-class, popular One-Oven Range for 
French Flats. Brick, with or without hot-closet. 
The above and a great variety of Ranges and 
Stoves manufactured by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 


BARSTOW’S 


Wrought tron 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER. 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 











Estimates for Heatirg 
Public or Private Buildings 
in any part of the country 
furnished on application. 


Barstow StoveCo., 
Providence, R. L.; 
56 Union St., Boston; 
230 Water St., New York. 
See large Cut and Description in Issue of Sept. 13th. 
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BABCOCK 
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THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 
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42 Murray Street, 











NEW YORE. 
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Types. ee Slat’? Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 


Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. 
ttern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 











A ae IN CORSETS. 
Gooley’s 


Cork 


r Corset. 


LIGHT, COOL, AND POROUS. 


The NOVELTY inthis Corset consists in the use 
of Cork,in plac eof Bone or Horn, which makes it 
FIRM yet FLEXIBLE. io fact, UNBREAKABLE. It 
molds and adapts itself to every mov‘ ment of the 
body with such perfect ease as to insure the sreat- 
est comfort to the wearer. It has the universal su 
port of the MEDICAL PROFESSION, and EVER 
LADY that has worn  Sesidee that it is the most 
- EG ANT article ever k 

is CuureLy IMPOSSIBLE TO BREAK 

IT WILL LAUNDRY PERFECTLY. 

Ask for the Serpentine-Wire Corset CLASP, with 
side motion. Every pair warranted not to break. 


MARTIN |. COOLEY, 


451 Broadway, New York. 


Take it Easy. 


Common-Sense Chairs 
and Rockers. 


My Reading and Writing-Table 
is separate from chair, and is 
secured in position by a strong 
button. Is easily adjusted to 
E nearly all kinds of arm-chairs, 
- but shouid be used on my No. ry 
5, or 13, to give complete satisfaction. Table can be 
set at any angle desired, or lowered to good position 
torwriting. Makesa nice table foraninvalid. Cut- 
ting-board for the ladies. None of your little 7x9 af- 
fairs; butis 16x32inches. Cannot be gotoutof order, 

For saleby the trade. Manufactured by 


A. SINCLAIR, . 
Mottville, N. Y. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List 
Shipped as freight or expressed to all parts of the 
United States. 


PRIGES REDUGED. 
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IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHIN E. 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, Ne 
Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styles of 
Wood Work. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabied to sell oum 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 
Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July, 1877. 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


lJlustrated Catalogue, in three parts, mailed for 10 
cents each. 


JESSE S. GHEYNEY & C0., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


THE HUMAN CHEST, 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St.. New Vork City. 
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BUY 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


ECONOMISE,|witson SEWING MACHINE. 


Its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 





as Elegantly Finished as a first-class Piano. 


it received 


the Highest Awards at the Vienna and Centennial 


Expositions. 


We do not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt 


Machines, or compete in price with Dealers selling out to 


close business, but we de 
PRICE. WE CIVE A WAR 


competition in 
ANTY with EAC 


UALITY and 
MACHINE, 


guaranteeing to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 
5 years. it makes 6 stitches to every motion of the foot. 


wanteo.; WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.}3 


ACENTS 





Corner State & Madison Sts. Chicago, Ills.; and San Francisco, Cal. 
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Insurance. 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of companies. 





Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num-~ 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inelos 
stamped and addressed envelope. 





RESERVES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





Ir is unfortunately true that, notwith- 
standing the boasted efficacy of ‘‘state 
supervision,” many of our life insurance 
companies have recently been found un- 
able to exhibit sufficient assets to meet 


law. 

They have, therefore, in some cases, been 
debarred from transacting new business, 
and in others have been handed over to the 
tender and fatherly care of a benevolent 
“receiver,” who, asa general rule, finds his 
receipts barely sufficient suitably to reward 
himself and his legal friends for the arduous 
task of deciding what ought to be done 
with all that is left of the policyholders’ 
funds. ; 

Nevertheless, this course of treatment, 
however heroic it may be, has at least one 
virtue. 

It prevents the spread and growth of the 
corruption by the immediate burial of the 
infected body. It kills the individual, but 
protects the future interests of the public 
atlarge. Our present object is to explain, 
as clearly as space wil! allow, the nature 
and importance of ‘‘ reserves” in life in- 
surance, since the maintenance of an ade- 
quate reserve is in this country the con- 
dition upon which an insurance company 
is permitted to live. 

Suppose an organization for the purpose 
of granting insurance upon lives, at its net 
cost. It will be desirable to distinguish the 
cost of the insurance from the expenses of 
conducting the business. 

In order to act intelligently, the company 
must adopt certain fundamental principles 
ou which to conduct its business and fix 
its premiums. 

It must first assume that its death-rate 
will be in accordance with a given stand- 
ard, which is technically called a ‘‘ Table 
of Mortality”; and then it must determine 
on what rate of interest upon its assets it is 
proper to base its calculations. 

It is essential that the assumed death-rate 
should be, at least, as high and the rate of 
interest, at least, as low as could reason- 
ably be expected; as, in this case, any differ- 
ence between the actual and the assumed 
rates can be easily adjusted in dividends 
from year to year, while if the difference 
should be against the company its power 
to fulfill its obligations would be at once 
impaired. 

A table of mortality is the condensed re- 
sult of extensive observations upon the 
death-rate tbat has actually obtained among 
large numbers of persons under observa- 
tion. It shows the death-rate at the differ- 
ent ages, and, if carefully prepared, may 
be implicitly relied on as a guide for the 
future. 

Let us now suppose that a company has 
selected for its basis the ‘‘ American” table 
of mortality and fowr per cent. interest. 

Let the question now arise as to what a 
person, aged 35 years, should pay to have 
his life insured for one year for $1.000. 

At age 35 the death-rate is 895 out of 
100,000, or .00895. If, then, we multiply 
the sum insured by the chance or prob- 
ability of its having to be paid, we 
will obtain the value of the risk— 
$1,000 x .00895=$8 95. But, since we as- 
sume that the premium is payable at the 
beginning and the loss at the end of the 
year, the proper premium to be paid would 
be such a sum as, if invested for. a year at 
four per cent., would amount to $8.95. 
That sum would be $8.95+1.04, or $8.61, 
which would be called the net or mathemat- 
ical premium for a single year’s insurance 
for $1,000 at age 35. 

If when the end of the year came, the 
party’s age being 36, he desired another 
year’s insurance, his premium would be 
$8.74; and as he advanced ia age his pre- 





their ‘‘ reserve” liability, as established by - 
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miums would increase year by year, as will 
be seen by the following table: 
i. 


Age. Premium. Age. Premium. 
BBisnis cesosh evedecd $9.41 OD. i ctnectovcise $59.61 
OD, cccbGesnver cine 10.74 Wibnccnccsceasess 90.74 
TB.nss ceccccscece 13.25 DY inst ovgcesedues 138.89 
WB desccks scccconne 17.86 ie 226.56 
Dun ndcccccscccees 25.66 DB. oc cevccicnecces 436.67 
__ RES oe 38.58 WD cvccsccessecse 961.54 


It will be observed that as old age comes 
upon our policyholder he finds his premium 
becoming so oppressive that he is forced to 
retire from the company; and because he 
has each year paid only the current cost of 
his insurance he does not receive any re- 
tiring allowance, either in cash or paid-up 
policy. 

Any plan of insurance which results in a 
constantly-increasing payment is sure to 
be a cause of growing dissatisfaction. 
There are two ways by which this difficulty 
may be avoided. The simplest would be 
for the party to pay at the outset a sum of 
money which should be equivalent to all 
the yearly payments called for by a series 
of one-year policies. Such a payment at 
age 35 would amount to $328.81. In this 
case it is plain that the company’s reserve 
liability at the outset would be $828.81, 
since that sum is just equal to the present 
value of all the increasing premiums which 
the party would have to pay during life 

‘upon a series of one-year policies. 

If the party’s age had been 36, instead of 
35, the single premium for a full-life insur- 
ance would have been $336.02. 

In the assumed case of a paid-up policy 
issued at age 35 the reserve at the end of 
the first year would be just equal to what 
the party would have to pay at age 36 for a 
paid-up life policy—viz., $336.02. 

We will now show the manner in which 
the original sum of $328.81 increases to 
the last-named amount: 

At the beginning of the first year the company 





has in reserve. eee .$328 81 
Add one year’s interest “at the. ecbamed rate, 
CPOE COMB ice ccc cccccscesceceses cipdemredssboccesd 13 15 
341 96 
Deduct tabular cost of insurance for the cur- 
TOME YOAT... cc eeeeeeescccecceercesees etteeecces - wet 
Reserve beginning of second year............. $336 02 


In order to the proper understanding of 
the matter, the manner in which the cost 
of insurance ($5.94) is ascertained must be 
explained. 

It will be seen that, if the person should 
die at the end of the first year, the loss sus- 
tained by the company would be the amount 
of the policy, $1,000, less the amount of 
reserve, $336.02, or $663.98. That is to 
say, the company would pay over the 
money which it had on hand as a reserve 
upon the policy in question, without sus- 
taining any loss; but the additional $663.98 
required to make up the $1,000 insured 
would be the loss which the company 
would sustain by reason of his death at that 
time. This $663.98 is called the ‘‘ amount 
at risk,” and is the true amount in which 
the party is insured during the year in 
question. 

As previously stated, the death-rate at 
age 3) is .00895, and, multiplying this by the 
sum insured during the year, $663.98, we 
obtain the cost of the insurance ; or, in 
other words, the amount which the policy 
must contribute toward the payment of 
death-claims of that particular year. Now, 
.00895 x 663.98 5.94, which is the tabular 
cost of the insurance, as stated in the fore- 
going example. 

It will be noticed that the interest ac- 
cruing on the reserve is more than sufli- 
cient to pay for the insurance rendered, 
and that the balance is, therefore, added to 
the reserve. This would be equally the 
case in every future year, and as the re- 
serve increases the ‘‘amount at risk” de- 
creases, and as the more advanced ages are 
reached the amount at risk becomes so 
small that, although the death-rate is very 
high, the yearly cost of the insurance is 
very moderate, because the true amount of 
insurance rendered is comparatively trifling. 

The following table presents an analysis 
of a paid-up life policy for $1,000 at reg- 
ular intervals of ten years: 

a 


Age. Reserve, In- Cost Reserve Am’t 
begin. of terest. of end of at 

Year. Ins, Year. Risk, 

ee $328 81 $13.15 $5.94 $336.02 $664.98 

Bee ossecd 413 55 16.54 6.43 423.66 576.34 

BB. ccnsss 526.65 21.07 8.57 $39.15 460.85 

65 ... .... 655.70 26.23 = 13.30 668.63 331.37 

TB. oc.0 ces 777.16 81.09 19.99 788.26 211.74 

85... 2... BB241 35.30 ©2536 $92.35 107.65 
BB, ...s000. 961.58 38.46 0. 1,000.00 0. 





A careful examination of the above will 
materially assist the inquirer in forming a 
proper conception of life insurance re- 
serves. It is not, however, customary for 
the insured to pay for his policy in one 
sum. The usual method is for him to agree 
to pay a fixed and uniform annual premium 
during life. In case of the party 35 years 
of age, his annual payment would be 
$18 84. This premium is computed so as 
to be just equivalent to the single premium 
of $328.81, and is called the net or mathe- 
matical premium for an annual life policy, 
issued at age 35. 

By reference to Table I, it will be seen 
that the annual premium paid by the party 
would be in excess of the value of his in- 
surance from year to year for some twenty 
years; but that after that time it would be 
altogether inadequate. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the com- 
pany should hold in reserve all that por- 
tion of the yearly premium which is in 
excess of the current value of the in- 
surance, and thus create a fund which will 
enable it to continue the insurance when, 
by reason of the advanced age of the in- 
sured, the yearly premium shall have be- 
come insufficient to cover the yearly risk. 

The following table gives an analysis of 
an annual life policy issued at age 35, pre- 
mium $18.84, at intervals of ten years: 


Age. Reserve, In- Cost” Reserve, Am’t 
begin. of _ terest. of end of at 

Year. Ins. Year. Risk. 

$18.84 -75 $8 84 $10.75 $989.25 

Bnwtocts 145.10 $5.80 9.58 141.32 858.68 

55... cses 313.59 12.54 12.74 313.39 686.61 

Bu ncchded 505.87 20.3 19.81 506.29 493.71 

WBieserens 686.83 27 AT 29.76 684.54 315.46 

DP issstscs 843.64 33.75 37.78 839.61 160.39 
DS..cccece 961.54 38.46 0. 1,000.00 0. 


If the company does not maintain the 
reserve as above, it has failed to conform 
to the principles upon which its very exist- 
ence is based andis not in sound condi- 
tion. 

The argument is sometimes advanced 
that so long as a company pays all of its 
matured claims it cannot be considered 
insolvent; but a moment’s examination 
will show that in the above example the 
company might squander the entire reserve, 
without in any way impairing its ability to 
continue the insurance for some twenty 
years, for it is not until after that period 
that more than $1884 would be re- 
quired to insure the $1,000 for the cur- 
rent year. In order to be solvent a ‘com- 
pany must be prepared to meet not only 
its present, but its future obligations; and 
unless it maintains an unimpaired re- 
serve, computed upon a basis at least as 
high as that on which its premiums are 
based, it isin no condition to solicit new 
business, and if the impairment is consider- 
able it may be expedient to turn it over to 
a receiver; although it would be a far better 
plan if it could be legally arranged, first to 
reform the management, and then at once 
to place the company in a perfectly sound 
condition, by reducing the amounts insured 
by every policy in proportion to the im- 
pairment of the reserve, the future pre- 
miums on the policies being correspondingly 
cut down. 

So far we have confined ourselves to the 
consideration of net premiums alone, no 
provision having been made for the ex- 
penses of management, etc. 

The net premium for an annual life 
policy issued at age 35 for $1,000 we have 
shown to be $18.84; but it is customary in 
practice to add about forty per cent., or 
$7.54, to the net premium, making the gross 
or office premium $26.38. The object of 
this addition, or loading, as it is called, is 
to provide for the expenses of management 
and also to provide a fund for the meeting 
of any unexpected contingency, such as an 
unusual death-rate, occasioned by some 
epidemic, or a loss upon some investment. 
In the case of our best companies the 
expenses of management have hitherto 
consumed less than one-half of the load- 
ing; and, since the losses have so far 
been almost invariably within the assump- 
tions upon which the net premiums are 
calculated, the balance of the loading has 
never been required by the company, and, 
as year by year passes without any neces- 
sity for its use, it is returned to the insured 
as a part of their current dividends. 

In case of a slight impairment of the 
reserve, it would be entirely possible for 





a company to recuperate by the practice of 
great economy and by applying that part 
of the loading which is not required for ex- 
penses to the making good the deficiency 
in the reserve; but no company is justified 
in Calling itself solvent and in soliciting 
new business when its reserve is im- 
paired, and it is obliged to count upon any 
portion of the loading of future premiums 
to make it sound. 


The loading is a provision for future ex- 
penses and abnormal losses, and should be 
left intact, to provide against future emer- 
gencies alone. The company which has 
found its past receipts from the loadings on 
its premiums insufficient to provide for ex- 
penses and unforeseen contingencies is in 
grave danger and is likely to become more 
and more involved; but the company that 
has well-invested assets equal to the full 
net reserve computed without reference to 
the Joadings on future premiums proves 
that itis doing business on a sound and 
conservative basis, and if, in addition to 
maintaining such a reserve, it has for years 
paid back large sums as dividends to the 
insured, it stands before the public as the 
very embodiment of permanence and se- 
curity. Nothing can affect its strength 
save universal ruin and disaster or willful 
fraud by those to whom the future conduct 
of the business may be assigned. Prov- 
idence alone can guard against the first; 
but it is in the power of the insured to 
guard against the last, by combining for 
the election of managers who are worthy of 
the trust. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





WE have yet to learn something from the 
cities of Europe before we can lay claim to 
the title of having the best modeled and 
constructed buildings. So faras European 
cities are concerned, they have no advan- | 
tage over ours in their appliances for extin- | 
guishing fires; in fact, many of the latter 
are of the most primitive construction. 
Hand engines are the rule, not the excep- 
tion, and we do not suppose that to day the 
city of London can boast of as many steam 
engines, exclusive of those for river serv- 
ice, as Baltimore. And yet it is a rare 
occurrence for a fire to spread beyond the 
building in which it first breaks out. The 
reason is obvious. The authorities do not 
permit factories to be placed side by side 
with rickety tenement houses; or, if they do, 
such stringent rules are enforced that their 
presence does not create the slightest appre- 
hension of danger. Whatever legislation 
can do toward bringing about a similar 
state of things in our own cities ought to 
be done, else we will again be horrified by 
a repetition of tragedies which shock our 
humanity and expose our municipal gov- 
ernments to well-deserved censure and 
condemnation.— Baltimore American. 


—The relative merits of fire-escapes and 
ladders were considered by the National 
Association of Chief Fire Engineers at 
Nashville, recently. Chief Stockwell, of 
Nashville, favored the erection of balconies 
at the end of all hallways in every hotel, 
factory, and other building where there 
were large numbers of persons. Chief 
Martin Cronin, of Washington, favored 
fixed ladders or stairways outside of build- 





ings. Chief Johnson, of Philadelphia, 


offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
recommending the passage, by either state 
or local governments throughout the Union, 
of laws compelling owners of all hotels 
and factories to erect permanent iron bal- 
cony fire-escapes, covering two or more 
windows, with iron ladders or stairs ex- 
tending from story to story until they reach 
the ground. 


—The silly charges against the New 
York Life in connection with the $64,000 
check forgery are thus answered in a tele- 
gram to the company : 

* * AuBany, Sept. 7th, 1877. 

‘* Herald article of Thursday absolutely 
untrue regarding your company and my- 
self. Never exchanged a word with re- 
porter or any one else, except superintend- 
ent, since investigation commenced, about 


your affairs. 
(Signed) ‘‘Jonn A. McCaii, JR., 
** Deputy Sup't.” 


—The Michigan Mutual Life has come 
safely out of the ordeal of an examination 
by the commissioner of that state. What 
Mr. Row says can be depended upon. He 
is an honor to his state and the life insur- 
ance business. 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the a every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting fortheir value 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over- - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier, 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of A i 
York and Connecticut. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, N.J. 





for New 








Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. list, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C, GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MiLLER, Actuary. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, = = = = -« 
Reserve for Re-insurance = = = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends 7% 7) 





$3,000,000 00 
1,834,003 10 
267,780 92 














Net Surplus -~- - . - = = = # = §,041,490 75 
TOTAL ASSETS, ee ae See = * = = © * $6,143,274 77 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Bondsand S Mocianges, Sein ve ion Waal ‘iiaias (worl #8}. Sik  PONaess 
United States Stocks (market value)... 2934.00 , 
Bank Stocks ‘ 268,697 50 
State and City Bond 186,456 
Loans on Stocks payable on. on domi Py at 3 
Interest due on S 67,333 5 
svg LD, in handsof pr Aig F 9s Se 
Premiums yop | dasoiieated’ t noted on Policies issued ai this Office... 9,925 3 





_. Datal,....-...00. eects coccccccccccccossoes, 

















cececeesenececeeveeeeecccsceoets sesvsesess BOA43,274 97 77 


ILITIES. 


Claims for Losses 
Dividends UNpaid.......ssee..ssoeee 





OULstANAING ON 1S JULY, IB. scescvessecsesseesesessessversenarsecanesessnerseee'® ones.143 92 


TOL, ...cosccesseves ee 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Deere -s808es 


$267,780 92 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, June 20th..........-++ o+++ $373-008 
Surplus over Ke-insurance, over.... 165,000 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, 
over ‘ aaah os seccceee 41,000 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, 
over .. : 06): dee 


Scure) 036) eed 38,000 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. 


40 per Cent. Dividends now paid on every five 
years’ expiring policy. 


ISRAES W. MUNROE, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. Ae HOWLAND, Sec. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F, Luoyp, Secretary, 


W. H. C. Barrtiert, Actuary 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1876. to 3lst December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

JANUATY, 1BIG......ccccccevcccccerecessecece 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 73 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1876, to 31st December, 1876...... eae Re . 35,061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period...... “$1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,, “$1,088,410 35 
Fae Congene has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
joes, secured by Stocks and otherwise... ine 00 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. A 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at ......,...... 402,450 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,812,504 38 
COSR I BARK. .....c008 sccccccsccccccctos- co 365. 4 
Total Amount of Assets......,........ $15,694,867 31 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certiticates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Ateneo BLAKE, Z 


URT 
CHARLES H. RU 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


DAVID LANE - ROBE SICA 


WM. 
JOSIAH O. LOW . 
WILLIAM E. DODGR, HORACH @ rh ia 


ROYAL PHELPS MU P 
THOMAS) F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT. 


C. A. Dz I 
WAR Mivaere, RAGAN Bes, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, rabbi scse 4 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. M. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President » 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


and 19 Warren St., New York. 


Assets, Jan. WST6.....ceeeeeseces eoceccees oo « «85,491,635 
Surplus: ae “ 4% per Cent..........6 00 
Premiums much less than in other companies. 


WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263) asd 264 Broadway, Cor 


INCORPORATED 18650. 
CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 53. 
The principal features of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL NAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secre q 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 











LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -  - 1,655,717.20 


WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN L.. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


This New England Association issues policies lim- 
ited to $1,000 and $2.000 only. [t bas a regular charter, 
with a paid-up capital of $100,000, and individual lia- 
bility of stockholders. The plan is that of mutual 
contribution, in‘small advance payments, enabling 
any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
Fey = nothing to gain by lapses—its members puy- 
ng for their insurance as they go and keeping the 
* reserves ’ in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of “ old-plan, 
high-rate, reserve ” companies. 

e average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as follows: 








Age 18 £0 25 w.sseseoee esesst conssiccceee- UHR 
38 Oc. v.12 68 
* 40 ** 50. 439 
“ 50 “ 55. 17 09 
“ 55 “* 60. 21 52 
GD Bn nccccccece- 08: 20 seoes 40 


membership. The age-limit now 1s 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 
Ex-Gov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
AGSSCES, OVEF.........000000cceeeee000010,000,000. 


Surplus, nearly ....... bgeiics ita --. 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, 





C. Y WEMPLR, Vice-Pressdent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








STATEMENT (January 1st, 1877). 
Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 
A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 





A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


standing Risks..................6- 930,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265,962 10 
NOE SOPPIUS.0.0..000 ccccccteccceccace $44,015 13 
Total Assets...........0..e0.05 eeecees $3,040,085 07 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums.............. om saseee comee geaebbadeis <hacncvedanaaces cosces $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued..... deudhe~ auvaedadeccad $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876............0.eee0e8 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 





Total = = =: $37,984,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death..... bheavwesececs wemnnedkeeee da cceimecntscess:« GLEE, 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salafies, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 





Reduction of premiums on United States stocks..............+2+0+ 140,232 32 
CFF QUO WI ro caidake cccceccccucesctecscceccetdecksubednnshadnaae 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total - - ” - = S32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.................. .- $1,427,983 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
waleies | GI GER OU Gah ods tases rise 6b sche ce dcc ccc ccetiess 9,730,529 91 
OO Ci aia eiins eRe UCR abcess Tee chccccccdacsgecetace 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. ’ 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)......... dwebccasnees seadaneass 17,354,837 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)............ 2. cece eee ee ees 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877............200 Siueugashsadeasacae 432,695 40 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


liabilities)......... ce nceccceccccesece Saadindcbiccacccccecesadecse 125,027 15 
PSII” REI aig igs t siniviiine a cece cssccssechicctececesecnccecs 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877........ ecccccccce 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Inswrance Department of the State of New 
York, 


Excess of market value of securities over cost...........sss005 weed 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............ Gausasedatedcagnsas 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............ dubenaddesedees «+. 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 





and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............. eaeuqucesieeas 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.......... Raadenseacadeeeqaans ae $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR6,51 POLICIES HAVE. BEEN ISSUED LINSURING $20,062,111. 





Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876......... «dcdtGeas és dvees bdo coctiveses $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877.......... 4c ceaadentavledadpectas ..+e- 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC 0. KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L, WHITE, 
H, B, CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
INO. M, FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of ;Agencies. 
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Farin and Garden, 


WHEAT AND SHEEP. 


Mr. E. O. Humpweey, president of the 
Michigan State Agricultural Society, was lately 
interviewed by the editor of The Michigan 
Former, with this result : : 


““*We must,’ said he, ‘escape the mistake 
made iu Ohio and New York by exhausting our 
lands of the material to gréw wheat, We must 
not only keep up our soil at the standard at 
at which we found it; but we must do more 
than this—we must add power and fertility 
to it. Where we produce 20 bushels we 
must produce 50 bushels of wheat. We must 
make 50 acres do the work of 100 acres. That 
is the main change to which I refer.’ 

‘** He then explained the advantage and profit 
that would arise from such a change. 

“Tn the first place, if you make 50 acres do 
the work ef 100 acres, you have 50 acres left 
for something else, or you may let it lay idle. 
Where you now sow it all to wheat, under the 
change I propose you could have 50 acres of 
wheat and raise just as much, and 50 acres to 
corn, oats, or barley. But,if you cultivated 
only 50 acres and got as many bushels off from 
it as you previously did off from 100, there 
would be a great saving in expense of labor, 
sowing, and reaping the crop.’ 

“** Rut can this be done?’ we asked. 

***Tt must be done,’ said he, ‘or the wheat 
system will fail. It involves better methods of 
cultivation, a proper rotation of crops, fertili- 
zation by clover, and other methods, as by the 
keeping and feeding of cattle, swine, and 
sheep.’ 

**His average of wheat had been from 20 to 
25 bushels per acre for the last 20 years, though 
this year it was very poor, from the ravages of 
the insect. Much could be done by selection 
of seed. 

‘*This brought us to his practice of feeding 
sheep. He bad just bought about 300 wethers. 
He usually fed about 350 bead, and this practice 
he had followed for at least the past 12 years. 
He usually raised say from 40 to 50 acres of 
corn per annum, and he thcught that every 
bushel of it bad brought him a dollar per 
bushel by feeding it. e 

‘These sheep were separate from his flock 
kept for wool, which were merinos and pow 
averaged seven to seven and a half pounds of 
fine wool per head. The foundation of this 
shearing flock came from the farm of Hon. 
Charles E. Stuart,avd he had kept them up 
and improved them by the use of improved 
bucks and by the practice of sorting and 
selection. 

‘* He believed there was more profit in feed- 
ing sheep than in feeding cattle—at least, that 
was his experience; bui be had had more ex- 
perierce with sheep. The reason why some 
lost money in feeding sheep was because they 
had failed inthe practice. They did not feed 
right. They kept too large a number in a flock. 
He bought usually during the last month of 
summer, and turned them into good feed and 
was careful not to let them run down, but 
kept them upin flesh. Commenced early to feed 
them a little grain, usually corn, in order to 
get them accustomed to it. Sheep must be 
broke to such feed. Fed gradually until they 
were put ypon full feed. We asked him what 
he meaut by ‘ full feed.’ 

““* Three bushels of corn to a hundred sheep 
per, day, mixed with a little bran, fed dry twice 
a day regularly ; or one and a half bushels of 
corn to each feed per one hundred head.’ 

“He calculated to feed all his coarse fodder 
to these sheep; did not feed much hay. But his 
intention was to convert all his fodder into 
manure and market biscorn on his farm. Such 
sheep should be fed not more than forty ina 
pen, and he dwelt particularly on the propriety 
of keeping one attendant, who would soon be 
known to the sheep, and in keeping the sheep 
quiet in their pens, where they should have 
access to water. They naturally were a quiet 
animal, and under this method of feeding 
would certainly increase in weight of carcass. 
He laid much stress on keeping their troughs 
clean. Thus he gained the manure, be sold his 
coarse fodder, and marketed his grain on his 
farm. He got all the profit there was in the 
business, and he never had lost a cent feeding 
sheep. Of course, he had to watch, and never 
rush his sheep into a glutted market.” 








PICKING PEARS. 


As there isin many parts of the country a 
large crop of this splendid fruit, and as the 
quantity as wellas the keeping capacity will 
depend very largely upon the method ia which 
it is gathered, it may be of use to many of our 
readers to have a brief article upon this sub- 
ject. 

: Unlike most other fruits, the pear does not 
require perfect ripening upon the tree. On 
the contrary, it is seriously injured: thereby, 
To this rule there are a’ few exceptions and 
onlya few. These are usually. noted in the 
frutt-books and are easily determined by ex- 





perience. One variety growing near our house 
we once picked rather green, expecting it 
would ripen well in the house ; but found that 
it would not ripen at all. But the number of 
varieties of which this can be said is very 
small and does not include those of the best 
quality of fruit. The rule adopted by James 
Draper, Esq., of Worcester (a well-known 
nurseryman and a successful grower of this 
fruit),is : ‘ When the windfalls and worm-eaten 
specimens that drop from the tree have the. 
appearance of ripe fruit by their color, mel- 
lowness, and natural flavor, it is safe to say 
that it is about the right time to gather the 
crop.”’ This is for the earlier varieties. ‘‘The 
later autumn apd winter pears should all be 
gathered about the first week in October.”’ 

Pears should always be gathered carefully 
by hand. They must not be dropped into the 
basket from a hight of six or eight inches, as 
is the habit of some men; but laid down so 
gently that bruising will be impossible. No 
Jeaves or defective specimens should be put 
away with the fruit. A place that is cool, 
dark, and dry should be used fora store-room, 
and the pears should not be put into large 
heaps. We have sometimes let them stand in 
a busbel basket for two or three days, and 
thereby lost several of our best specimens. It 
is well to have alot of shelves on which the 
fruit can be spread. When these are at hand, 
they should first be covered with a woolen cloth, 
the pears then spread upon them, and covered 
with the same or a similar cloth. Dealers in 
fruit often ripen their finest pears in drawers, 
thus almost wholly excluding the light; but 
farmers seldom have conveniences for doing 
this. When the pears are to be sold, they 
should be carefully packed and sent off before 
they become mellow. If this is neglected, the 
quality of the fruit will suffer, the appearance 
will be greatly injured, and the pears will keep 
but a very sbort time. When wanted for 
home use, the ripening of part or all of the 
specimens may be hastened, if desired, by 
removing them to a warm room. 

To follow these directions for gathering and 
ripening pears will take some time and involve 
more work than farmers generally give; but 
when properly cared for the pear is a splendid 
fruit, and it will pay to use care and ekill in 
order to secure it in its best possible condi- 
tion —N. F. Homestead. 

EEE 


ONIONS SOWN IN FALL FOR A 
SPRING CROP 


Ir has long been a practice with market-gar- 
deners in the vicinity of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and otber large cities to plant onion-sets 
in spring for au early summer crop. These are 
sold in bunches in the markets in the green 
state. The sales are usually begun in this 
neighborhood about the first week in June, 
when they are only half-grown, and continue 
to the middle of July. Onion-sets have of 
late years been advancing so in price, owing to 
the increase in the price of labor, that our 
market-gardeners find it hardly pays them to 
any longer buy their sets, and they are begin- 
ning to resort to another expedient to procure 
an early crop, which is to sow the seed in the 
fall, winter over the young onions, or sets, in 
the ground, and allow them to continue their 
growth the next spring. This plan is not a new 
one, it being frequently followed in England; 
but, in consequence of the severity of our 
northern winters, causing occasional failure, it 
has almost been abandoned. 

But now, in view of the high price of sets, 
it is again being resorted to, more care being 
observed to protect the young bulbs in winter. 
It is not easy to say, without some experiment, 
at what is the best time for sowing the seed; 
and the safest method will be totry different 
dates, until itis seen which answers best. For 
tnis section, near New York, I would recom- 
mend the first, fifteenth, and thirtieth of 





September. The ground should be _ pre- 
pared in the usual way, as if for 
sowing in spring, giving it thorough 


pulverization and manuring. The ceed 
should be sown with seed-drill, at distances of 
one foot between rows. This would take 
about 3 to 4 pounds of seed to the acre. The 
kiods that prove hardiest are the red and yel- 
low varieties. The soil must be thoroughly 
drained, either naturally or artificially, to pre- 
vent “‘ heaving out’’ in winter. A Long Island 
gardener informed me tbat even at the very 
low rates that green cnions have brought the 
last summer his fafl-sown crop netted him over 
$1,000 per acre, the product in number of 
bunches being more than double that usually 
obtained from the planting of sets in spring. 
He sowed in a warm, sheltered situation, on 
rather light soil, about the middle of Septem- 
ber, thoroughly hoeing and weeding, so that 
he had a fine growth by the end of October. 
In December, before severe frosts had come, 
he covered the whole space between the rows 
two or three inches deep with leaves from the 
woods, choosing a day when snow was falling, 
so that the leaves were pressed down by the 
snow and prevented from blowing off. If the 





services of the snow could not be made avail- 
able, branches thrown over the leaves would 


answer the purpose. When leaves are not at 


hand, salt or marsh-hay, straw, or corn-stalks 
would answer nearly as good a purpose, the 
object being to protect the crop from the 
severity of winter, as it is not sufficiently 
hardy to stand in our latitude without such 
protection. In all sections where the ther- 
mometer does not fall lower than 15 degrees 
above zero such protection would be unneces- 
sary. I would advise those residing in very 
cold localities to experiment first with a small 
lot, until it can be ascertained whether they 
will winter over, even with the protection of 
leaves or straw.—FPurdy’s Fruit Recorder. 





PARLOR GARDENS. 


THE plants suitable for winter flowering in 
the house are numerous, but none afford co 
much pleasure, we think, as a good collection 
of bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Narcissus, the 
early Tulips, and other bulbs. In the garden 
there are usually a few plants that may be 
taken up and potted. The Ivy, Madeira Vine, 
and Coben scandens are graceful climbers and 
will bear almost any amount of bad treatment. 
Tuberozes that have not bloomed in the gar- 
den and are showing flower-stems may be taken 
up and potted, and will flower in early winter. 
A root of the Dicentra will give satisfaction. 
The Ten-Weeks Stock is also a fine winter 
bloomer and cao be treated in the same man- 
ner. A pot of Mignonette costs but a few 
cetts, and not many expensive plants will 
afford as much pleasure. Sow the seeds in 
September or October. It is well to prepare 
two or three pots. The Sweet Alyssum, treated 
ay advised for Mignonette, will also please, and 
nothing will make up better in button-hole 
bouquets than these sweet little flowers. The 
Browallia is also an excellent winter flower. A 
few larger plants are desirable, and the Calla, 
Dracena, and Begonia are very patient under 
almost any kind of treatment. We have not, 
however, space to enlarge on this subject ; but 
will merely say that a few Lilies, like Longi- 
florum, Auratum, and Lancifolium, though not 
often seen in the house, will afford a pleasant 
surprise and flower in the crder named. 

Mr. Hazlett sends us a pretty full der cription 
of his little parlor greenhouse, from which we 
make the following extract : 


“The room containing the plants is about 
eight feet square and was formerly used asa 
pantry. It adjoins the sitting-room, and a com- 
mon self-feeding coal-stove has until this 
winter heated both to above 55° in the coldest 
weather. : This summer, in order to have more 
bloom on certain running plants, a glass shed- 
roof was put on, making the extreme hight of 
the room 1014 feet. The stove in the sitting- 
room was still sufficient; but I have found it 
more economical to use in addition, on zero 
nights, a Florence kerosene-oil stove, which 
costs about two cents per hour to run. To 
prevent frosting of glass and draughts of air, 
double glass window-frames are attached to the 
outside in winter. A rolling awning of oiled 
cloth is used on the roof in summer, to prevent 
scorching of plants. The room is ventilated 
on side, near the top, by an opening a foot 
square, which is regulated by a slide; also, in 
winter, by an outside swing-door to the same 
opening, operated by pulleys and cord. The 
plants are sprinkled and watered through rub- 
ber hose from atankinthe chamber. Theairis 
kept moist by a copper dish of water attached 
to stove, and also by fountain of water 
in the aquarium. The automatic fountain 
on stand is also in operation the greater 
part of the time. On the lower shelves 
the usual assortment of the hardy class of 
house-plants are kept, while in the warmer 
temperature of the top shelves the Cissus dis 
color and similar tender plants flourish. For 
runving plants, the Lapageria, Cobaa scandens 
variegata, Tacsonia insignis, Passiflora trifasciata, 
and Princeps, Hoya, Roses, Jasmin, Tropreolum, 
Smilax, and a number of vines climb along the 
selves and sides of room. The bulbs of the 
Hyacinth, Tulip, Crocus, Caladium, Tuberose, 
Lilium auratum and longiflorum bloom in their 
season. With an easy means of judicious 
watering, a careful examination of plants each 
week, proper moisture, ventilation, and sun- 
light, and Jove of the work, the amateur, with 
a very moderate expenditure of time and 
money, can often excel in many respects the 
professional florist, and make his home beauti- 
ful and attractive all the year round.’’— Vick’s 
Floral Guide. 








THE RAISING OF CELERY. 


THE successful raising of celery is ove of the 
most difficult things to achieve in garden cul- 
ture. It requires nearly as much attention as 
hot house grapes. The failure in raising this 
vegetable, which is the rule, is mainly from 
neglect of certain conditions. These are: 1. 
Trenches should be dug from eight to ten in- 
ches in depth, in rich soil, 2. The trenches 
should be half filled with half-rotted manure, 








mixed with the soil, in which the plants should 
be well set down. 3..There should be only a 
single row of plants, instead of two or more, 
as is commonly the case. 4. The plants should 
be set out from ten days to two weeks earlier 
than is customary ; thatis to say, for the first 
crop the beginning of July, and the rest of the 
bulk of the crop in two or three weeks there- 
after. Boards should be placed over the rows, 
to protect the plants against the scorchings of 
the sun from 10 to 4 o’clock, until they have 
taken a firm grasp of the earth affd com- 
menced growing. They should be watered for 
some time, in the absence of rain, twice a day. 
After growing about eight inches, the earth 
should be carefully drawn to the rows and 
continued gradually as the growth progresses. 
Manure-water is excellent and should be ap- 
plied twice a week until the middle of Octo- 
ber. Guano-water is the best. 

In drawing the earth to the plants, care must 
be taken not to cover the leaders and stunt the 
growth. Use the hand altogether in distrib- 
uting the soil about the plants and releasing 
the leaves when covered. Celery can be pro- 
duced four feet in length from the root to the 
top of the leaves, by good management, and 
we have so grown it more than once upon our 
own premises. 

Many persons cultivate celery in double and 
triple rows. This does well enough where 
ground is scarce; but where there is plenty of 
room single rows are decidedly to be preferred, 
even though the plants are set closer together 
than usual.— Germantown Telegraph. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THERE are two ways to grow good fodder- 
corn, and the way Dr. Nichols recommends is 
ove of them. He says: ‘‘We must sow our 
corn, the sweet variety, in drills, and not sow it 
too thick.”” One reason why we get good 
fodder in this way is, by sowing thin in drills 
the corn has a chance, after it has grown its 
butt-stalk leaves, to go right on growing top- 
stalks and husks; and if we begin to use it 
before the top-stalks and husks have poured 
their contents into the ear, we get the same 
quality of fodder that we get before the butt- 
stalk leaves discharge their contents. An- 
otber reasonis, by using the sweet variety, the 
stalks do not become so bard and indigestible 
as when the harder varieties of corn are sown. 
But my cows and the French chemists tell me 
there is a way to get as good fodder and in 
about one-half of the time; and that is to sow 
Southern or Western corn thick, and use it be- 
fore it has flnished growing its butt-stalk leaves. 
There are two ways to have very, poor fodder- 
corn. One is tosowit thick and not use it 
before the stalks have hardened. If the corn 
is very thick, itcannot go on and make that 
perfect growth of top-stalks and husks which 
make such good food when it is thin. An- 
other way is to sow the Western corn thin and 
let it stand until] the ears are formed and the 
butt-stalks are too long for cord-wood but 
not quite Jarge enough for good saw-logs. 
This same principle of discharging the con- 
tents of the leaves applies to Dr. Loring’s 
rowen. As I understand the laws of growth, 
the object of the first growth of leaves in the 
season is to help grow seed-stalks and mature 
seed ; but, as far as the welfare of the plant is 
concerned, the late growth, or rowen, is mainly 
to strengthen the roots for the next season. 

—ANSEL W. PUTNAM. 





....The Yellow Transparent is an apple of 
Russian origin, bighly praised. Dr. T. H. 
Hoskins, of Newport, Vt., thus describes it : 


“Tt is an extremely early bearer, giving 
fruit the third year from grafting on a seedling 
root, and is pow bearing its third crop, con- 
sisting of over a bushel. The tree, notwith- 
standing its productiveness, is a free grower, 
being now some eight feet high. It is also an 
erect grower and bears its fruit on short spurs 
close to the main branches, so that it can carry 
a beavy crop when small without breaking 
down. Though fo full of fruit that there 
seems to be more apples than leaves, yet the 
branches are not bent down at all. 

“In size the Yellow Transparent apple is a 
full medium, round-ovate in form, straw-yellow 
in color, with an extremely melting, juicy flesh 
of delicate sub-acid, but not very high flavor. 
It is very fair, uniform in size, and its chief 
merit in our eyes, aside from its perfect hard- 
iness and early and abundant bearing, is that it 
is the earliest dessert apple we know. It be- 
gins to come into eating by the first of August 
and the bulk of the crop is just now (August 
10th) ripening up. It will not keep long, soon 
becoming mealy and. cracking open after 
reaching maturity. But for a home apple or 
to sell direct to consumers in a near market it 
cannot be surpassed, avd its waxen beauty and 
fairress, together with its acceptable flavor, 
will make it a favorite wherever grown.” 


.... Agricola, in his Highland Farm papers, 
in The Enquirer, cays: ‘‘ The amount of green 
food that could be grown on an acre of land 
manured, as it should be, with the manure of 
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forty hogs, would astonish the farmer who has 
never tried to see what he could do in this lind. 
I weighed several selected stalks of green corn 
taken from one of my fields this morning, and 
found them to weigh from five to eight pounds 
each. Now, supposing they average five pounds 
each (and I believe I have an acre that will do 
this), and two and a half stalks to the hill, as 
ordinarily laid off, we have about 2,700 hills to 
the acre. This would give 6,750 stalks, and, at 
five pounds each, would make 33,750 pounds, 
or over 16 tons, of green stalks, that would all 
be available either for feed or manure. With 
plenty of rich manure, two or three crops can 
be grown on the land in a year. For instance, 
aftet the rye was cut, a crop of beets could be 
sown; after the oats, corn sowed; after the 
cutting of the first corn, millet ; and after the 
cutting of later corn, rye for the next spring 
could be sown ; and so the land would be oc- 
cupied all the time, growing richer. Where 
there was land enough to admit of it, it would 
be a good plau to raise a crop of small grain 
on the land marured and seed it with clover, 
to be eut for the hogs in May of the next year, 
and then plowed and put in corn for late feed- 
ing. I doubt if any of us have an idea of what 
could be done with a small piece of land 
managed in this way.” 


....We have a Japanese field before us in 
the middle of October, with nothing but buck- 
wheat upon it. The buckwheat is planted in 
rows, twenty-four to twenty-six inches apart: 
The intervening now vacant space bad been 
sown in the spring with small white turpip 
radishes, which have already been gathered. 
These intervening vacant spaces are now tilled 
with the boe to the greatest depth attainable 
by the implement. A portion of the fresh 
earth is raked from the middle up to the buck- 
wheat, which is now in full flower. A furrow 
is thus formed in the middle, in which rape is 
sown, or the gray winter pea, the seed being 
manured in the manner already described and 
seed and manure afterward covered with a 
layer of earth. By the time the rape or the 


peas have grown one totwo inches high thé: 


buekwheat is ripe for cutting. 
after the rows iv which it stood are dug up, 
cleared, and sown with wheat or winter tur- 
nips. Thus crop follows crop the whole year 
through. -The nature of the preceding crop is 
a matter of indifference, the selection of the 
succeeding one being determined by the store 
of Nature, the season, and the requirements of 
the farm. If tbereis a deficiency of manure, 
the intervening rows are allowed to lie fallow 
until a sufficient quantity has been collected 
for them.—Len and Plow, 


....Mr. D. L. Moody, the well-known evan- 
gelist, is now spending a few weeks at his 
Northfield home. Mr. Moody’s home is’ both 
beautiful and modest. He has ten acres of 
land, on which his buildivugsare located, which 
was purchased'at a cost of some $3,500, besides 
the expense of necessary repairs on his house 
and barn and the improvements on the grounds 
and about the buildings. 
house is on the western slope of a hill, with 
an outlook toward the west and north, show- 
ing the Connecticut River curving around 
among the hills and the mountain-tops at a 
distance, making a scenery magnificent beyond 
déscription. Mr. Moody showed us a Very 
fine specimen of a thoroughbred Jersey heifer 
calf, nine months old,’ that was presented to 
Willie, his son, by a Boston friend. We also 
took some pains to see the fourteen Shrop- 
shiredown sheep, six of which were imported 
by Mr. D. L. Moody and given to his brother 
Samuel, who died last year, leaving them to his 
mother, who ownsthem now. They are said to 
be very hardy and good producers of wool. 
The buck is large and all are excellent animals. 
Mr. Israel Lyman has a lamb sired by the above- 
named buck, that at six weeks old weighed 
thirty-six pounds.—N. EF. Homestead. 


-»The Austrian system of making sour 
hay is very simple. It consists in digging long 
graves or trenches, four feet in depth by six or 
eight in breadth. The newly-cut clover and 
grass is crammed into thetrench and tramped 
tightly down. When the trench is quite fall, 
so that the contentgare a little above the sur- 
face, the whole is then covered up witha foot 
or fifteen inches of earth; just as a heap of 
potatoes is covered. Prof. Wrightson states 
tbat the preservation is complete, and the 
wetter the fodder when it goes together the 
better.’ No salt is mixed with the grass. He 
further states that this ‘sour hay’? affords a 
capital winter fodder, and when cut out with 
hay-spades it is found to be a rich brown in: 
color and very much liked by stock. Pulp 
left in the manufacture of sugar from beet is 
also preserved in the same way and, it is 


A. few days’ | 


The location of the’ 


stated, will keep fresh for five or six years. ' 


Although Prof. Wrightson does not say so, still 
we imagine that green vetches may also bé 
stored by the same method. When we form- 
erly referred to this mattter, we expressed a 
wish that some of our readers would make a 
careful trial of the Austrian mode of Presents 
ing green fodder.—London Times. ; 
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...-Large breadths of gravel are best salted 
to keep down weeds; and narrow walks also, if 
there be no danger of the salt being washed 
into the grass-margius. Several solutions are 
recommended for killing weeds, but salt is as 
good and cheap as anything. Solutions that 
vanish into the ground rapidly soon lose their 
effect and the weeds grow again. Salt itself, 
if washed in by heavy rains as soon as applied, 
does not keep the weeds down for more than 
three months, as I have observed frequently. 


It should be applied during dry weather, and | 


the longer it lies before melting the more last- 
ing will be its effects. A sprinkling just suf- 
ficient to whiten the ground will be enough, 
but there is noharm in giving it stronger. Too: 
weak a dressing acts as a manure ; and, as is 


‘well known, the strongest dressing after it be- 


gins to get spent fe‘ches up an abundant crop 
of wéeds, if there be any seeds in the gravel. 
A fertile cause of weeds in walks is leaving 
the edgings uncut till the grasses seed. It is 
not necessary to cut the edges every time the 
mowing machine goes over the ground, but 
they should not be left too long. 


...-If you want to killa field of Jerusalem 
artichokes, mow them three times in a summer. 
They are good fodder and will stand two cut- 
tings; but not three. The tubers remain un- 
hurt during the winter, and form capital food, 
better than potatoes, for pigs, who will dig 
them themselves, Or they can be dug easily, if 
the soil is sandy, aud fed to cattle, who are 
very fond of them. 


.. Oatmeal contains the largest amount of 
nutriment of any cereal. Mr. Charles B. Free- 
man, of the flour firm of Charles Haight & 
Co., stated recently, on the Produce Exchange, 
that a man could live and grow fat on a quart 
of milk and six cents’ worth of oatmeal per 
day. Persons who wish to live economically 
can thus reduce their expenses to seventy-five 
cents per week. 


.-The St. Charles Union reports that Min- 
nesota fermers are, many of them, destroying 
Colorado potato-beetles with good success by 
the use of alum-water. Between four and five 
pounds is put into a barrel of water, and when 
the alum is dissolved the liquid is sprinkled on 
the potato-tops, and the festive bug soon after 
retires from business. 


....1f you want to get any feeding profit out 
of Huvgarian grass or millet, it must be cut 
‘early, just when it is getting into heads. It can 


be cured as other fodder and stored away for 
use. Cattle will eat it readily when cut young ; 
but when the cutting is delayed the stalk be- 
comes very woody and the ends only will be 
copsumed. 


.. There is a great discussion in Michigan 
and neighboring states about the value of a 
‘variety of wheat called Clawson. It is very 


productive, but the Millers’s Association of 
Michigan has declared against it, as making an 
inferior flour. But the farmers declare that 
the millers are wrong. 


.-The Belle de Chatenay is pronounced 
one of the very best novelties among violets 
introduced this season. Imagine a violet an 
inch across, very double, pure’ white, and 
sweet-scented, and we have a flower that must 
be near the perfection of its species. 

--. The- Earl of Beaconsfield is a fuchsia 
‘which is a very free flowering variety. Some 


‘plants which were cut back at Cheswick 
almost-immediately broke into flower-buds, 
while other varieties were at a stand-still. 
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'A GREENHOUSE AT YOUR DOOR. 


For $1 we will send free by mail: 








8 distinct vars. M’th’ly Roses, Winter flowering. 
=f Ma egonias, | 
- Carnation Pinks, “ a 
= i Chinese Chrysanthemums, . 
ms . Z Z nae. Geraniums, = 
“ “ .z .6 
‘. - . 
bs alg me = 
“ uitilons, “ “ 
. Sous Camellias, ra pe 
4 . i “ . 
4 -“ ] ster Cactus, “ “ 
6 “. way 4 by dias . . 
§ * organ ‘and "Eupatoriums, : 
4 ba posble Violets bos 
2 “ Polnsetta, Searlet and White, 
Winter flowering. 
4 ¢ Plumbago, Winter flowering. 
8 by Ferns, for Wardian Cases. 
4 M4 Palms, 
6 * eee “ 
6 “ Mar: “ 
’% Hyacinth Bulbs. 
assorted Tulips, Bul 
13 bo Jecoben Lily, Bulbs. 
14 Oxley 
Lily ai the Valley. 
$S New Pearl Tuberoee 


BY EXPR 
of apy of te above’ $1 collection ‘for $3. 


PETER: nalidatea ay CO., 
Seedsmen, Market. Gardeners, & Florists, 
35 Cortiand St., New York. 














ROCHESTER « 
COMMERCIAL 
N URSERI 5S 


Hardy Teees, 5 ap | Vin 


Catalogue, 6 cts. 
thrifty stock and low prices. Address 
W. 8. LITLE, RocHgster, WN. Y. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone — Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTH 
New York Office 150 From Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
ow and Dealers are invited to send for 





Mixed Ready for the 


Brush. 
EPA ED THE Bust 1 THE MAR- 
AINTS. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & €O., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a SE ae 


PACIFIC ‘GUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 





Windsor, Conn RPL. Ess 
59 South’ Water “br © Pitlsdetphia; 


or H. D. = 
RUFF, Lansingburg, N if — 








& STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS article, pre: eres 
White and Janaged di. * 


Pes 
pom : seal EADY 


aire Csi “ts 


E it in ory ene hy and will 
repaint free of aoa to the pu rchaser, allowing him 
the choice of geaterial) amy adios on Fy these 
A 


oods do not satisfy. Be sure TLONAL 

ee fA aha 
Ts, BRA Ww 

TAKE NO OTHER BR. _—— 


free. 
NATIONAL MIXED 1 Piiné co., 


P.-O. Box 3951, 68 Barclay 8t., N. Y. 
LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD ': 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial itio 
nett lndnetrin Bry borg ition, hh 





Pacman in six 


Send. tor ria Ca Rea lou and details of 
the famous tri KE & BODL Co. 
Saaz and ater Sts.. Ctneteett. 


81 
thee AVERILL pain 


Sereeepmard READY FOR USE, 


1s THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


¥. BE. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Spstagtelé, 
Mass., writes: “ Five years ago Lused your paint. It 
wears well—better than any other | ever used.” 


The above is the substance of letters we are con- 
stantly receiving. 


Send for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
free) to 
Averill Chemical Paint Company, 
323 Burling Slip, N. ¥.; 
171 East Randolph,St., Chicago ; 
132 EB. River &t.; Cleveland, 0. 


FOR WARMING DWELI- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 
URNING 
OILERS 





BATHS, etc,, by 


OT WATER. 


c.R. ELLIS, 
182) Center St.. New York. 


OTIS & GORSLINE, 

$1 Power’s Bieck, 

Rochester, N. ¥. 

Manufacture every description of 

VITRIFIED.SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 


Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the trade. ae 


anced superior to 
Sewer-Pive tade in thie eountrv. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y, 


lanufacture a superior CHORE of Bells. 
Special nl attention ven to C H BELLS. | 
(2 Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
boy the best Rotary Hangings, for pn nig 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court. 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Pully a ena 
Iilastrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen ‘ Tift, 102 & 104 E, Second St., Cin. 








MEDICAL 


= TANDAL WOOD 


| possesses @ much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 

‘ sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great , many tes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc,, all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Ot of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


Xe 


Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

mgaged in a very extensive and 

ae ractice at ROME,N.Y.,for more thar twen. 
ousands Of persons ‘cured of this much. 














W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D., Rome, N. Ys 





THE RUSBER PAINT 


Is 


“aha 


EST PAINT IN THE: WORLD. 


at m. King & Bro 





There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smootb, 

_ Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beantifal, and Economical; and of apy shadefrom PURE 

WHITE to JET BLACK. And, as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the neces- 
sity of their establishing the foHowing Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH. FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New orks 
Tll.3 210 8. Third St., St. o 


83 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
uis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot 
es No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


If we have no Agent at your nearest Town, send diréct to our Office for Samples. 





WHANN’S 


the culture of Wheat and 





ea298¢ 
Soluble Phosphoric ee aan annen tin nesses es 820 
Reverted ah 3 rs = 2 
Insoluble gs Bs 
Total r £% as 
Nitrogen fea £ é > 
Equivalent to Ammonia 4 5 23 E 
POtABN.,...0seneneeeraches Si8S82 





RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been 
one of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 
has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 


Rye. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the 


solipying analysis by PROF. ATWATER, of the Connecticut Experiment Station. 


Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information miailed free on application. 


| WALTON, WHANN 


; NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 


& CO.,: Manufacturers, 
| WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Balesroom, 13 n 
eye a Cenm 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 
MineralWater, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 





DR, 18 yealga Vite. "A qetienttal bevemee, LONG . Scores by 0 Team, in Practice at. Creedmoor: 
sea-sic s ugus' ry 
DR; WILLI3M A. HA AMMOND. “Far ,, RANGE. SHARP'S average........ 208% x, | HARP’S average......... 202 
rior to be tzer, or PM... Other Rifles............... ther Rifles.........+.....+- 194% 
DR. ALFRED ©. Lo Mite Most gratef- OWN. oes i, . 
retros ae se io e 
DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “ Absolutely pure 
and Aiblenneac: Superior to all for daily use. (1s? >. 


Free from elkthe Objections urged ain - 


and artificially aerated waters. F 
PROF. WARKI YN, » ondam, Eng. “ preg- 
nated one oT. its ow 
DE. — R. ABLE. . Gserul and very agree- 


DR A STIN FLINT, DR. F.N.OTIS. “Health- 
ful and well suited for Dyspepsia and cases of 


“~~ 
DR. JAMG¢S R. WOOD. “ Mildly antacid; agrees 
pA hn dyspeptics and where there is @ gouty 
athesis.’ 
DR. FORVUYCE BARKER. ‘“ By farthe most 
oo reeable, alone or mixed with wine. Useful in 
atarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and in Gout.” 
DR. J. MARION SIMS. ‘ Notonly a luxury, but 
a necessity.” 


To be had of all Wine Mershanse, Grocers, Drug- 
ists, and Mineral Wate wi throughout the 
Jnited States, and wholesale of 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 and 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving 
and invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general 
health in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of so- 
dium and bicarbernate of magnesia, 622 grains to each 
gallon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debiliiating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters oftem renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with. the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
care has been taken to protectthe Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter *“‘C” promicently raised upon the 
glass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co, 
SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN &CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 























MADE IX THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & €O., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 








Colors Hair a Natura! Brown or —, One appiica- 
tion. No previous wash. 1 sts. 
DEPOT 13 DEY STREET. - We 


Ww. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 








The Hoalthiest of us are liable to obstructions in the bowels. .Don’t 
neglect thém. It is not necessary to outrage the palate with nauseous drugs 


in such cases. The most effective laxative known is 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


and it is also the most nbediillde Its operation is soothing, cooling, painless. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





RARE BARGAINS » CARPETS, 


Oilctoths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats,Window ho} rem ag etc. 
ormerly wi 
William S. Leigh, ) wie stoane, 


161 EIGHTH ae. corner Eighteenth Street, 
Late 7 Sixth Avenue ors 17 
Ns at GREATL 1 REDUCED PRICES. 
cf Now OrrEnixe NEW barrel NS before ae elsewhere..22 





SHARP’S RIFLE TO THE FRONT! 














Sharp’s Long a. Rifle doing the best work at Creedmoor of 
any Ritie this seaso. 
SHARP’S RIFLE DID IT. 
YDE, of A Highest Score ever made at Creedmoor, made August 21st, by 
RANK H of American Team 

~ S00 Conaetassaccbertatne S 5555555555545 5-74 

kb.sesecnstecpaaok ans 645355455555 . 5 5— 

Pye Wesevtrverey’ 3 3-60-2124. 


SHARP'S RIFLE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


oNEW YORK SALESROOMS, |77 BROADWAY. 


ESTAGLISHED IN 1887. 
Consult your interest by sending for our revised and reduced prices. 
Py Excelsior see er a ee eae 


evEF an, Buffalo Pony Planer. Will earn ite 
Saws, — inimitable Fret Sawing Pony Planer. self and, pay capease Se ruaning in’ 
‘atterns an 


ays. Price from $50 and upwards, 








»xrepared Wood, to the 










value of $4. new device for ‘tighten- 4 . eac 
ing Saw, ‘Power Paling prec ment, que . 4 nae 
rench, Uil Cup- an Driver. ~ sf 
Speed, 60 strokes per minute. Saws, GAY LIGHT MACHINES FOR PONY 


11-2inch thick. Price, complete, cased OR HORSE POWER, 
and delivered on board cars or at 
press office, $12. 

Saw only, without attachments, $9. 


SMALL STEAM ENGINES, 


The great success of these machines 
is unprecedented, and it may be con- 
fidently affirmed that no article has 
ever more Clearly proved its super- 
iority for the quantity and quality of 
With Copper Boiler, to dgive light its work than this. It is made in 
Lathes, Scroll Saws, etc. Are all sizes several sizes, and can be fitted up 
from 1-8 up to 2 horse power; either | suitable for bullock, mule, steam or wind power, in addition 
plain castings, mty finished, or com- | to those above mentioned. 


pict y for us ee 
jenti vic Amertean'* of June x9, Buffalo Excelsior Pony Planer and Matcher. 
Patented March 30, 1875; 









says of the above, in an extended 

rial, introducing our manufactures 
to the public: ** It can turn wringers, 
churns, washing machines, orice cream ) : Best of its kind in use, 
freezers, run coffee mills,” rump water Price, complete, $275. 
through a house, actuate foot lathes, , Also. Planing Machine 
Scroll saws or light boxing machinery, Knives, which are recom: 
run knitting or sewing machines, tern 
a grindstone or eat A wheel, work ven- 
*  tilating or hand thrashing machine cut ~ 
tho hoppers, or sausage machines, drive small taddieds for 
Diacksmith's f.rge, or Compress ait or work Su pmamndll scaleina 
wilich it can 











mended as superior and 
extra in quality, 







éumatic dispatch tubes in a building, or for a 
ry. These area few only of the purposes to 







 ubete ~~ md wt vis 
(chy ra ea ga Propet | dap’ heats ¢ to aniesthons.. ta 5 1-2 feet heam, with draft of water 
I$ to 18 inches, boats pn gt May hone 4 ne ph ban fastencd throughout, fitted 








with rudder and tiller, row locks and yor 


aalpacund ta" rad mre. pra kers, fers, ahd havetwo coats of paint 
Those wishing a pleasure boat will find f 


the safest endl fastest, as they cam be made to attain a speed of from 6 to 
16 miles per hour. 
They are adapted to 
agreat variety ofuses, 

such xcursion, 
Shooting, Fishing or 
Pic-Nic Parties; for 









travelers, voyagers, 


= sts and tourists, 
especially owing, 
att = heir light draft of 


~wat: € t hows and surveyin: parties: y The Engine and Boiler can be easily detached from the boat, and is then 
=. rate ering pei M echanical, veying Pah or Domestic requitements or for the use of Amateurs, when power is n' 








” for running li Me machinery. 
“ ce of 20 font boat, complet + & $425.00 
Price of Engine and Boiler, without boat, including drivi ing pulley, + tae 275.00 


Tlestrated Catalogue containing Cne Hundred Scroll Work Designs mailed to any addross free on receipt of Stamp. 
GEORGE PARR, BUFFALO, N. &., U. 8. A. 





ERBROOK & CO 
ALCON PEN. 
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WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
y= guarantee to please in every particular those who 


A, 
RS RY ZA 
NY “H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Boys and Cirts | BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
IN RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. HUNTER McGUIRE. 

Henan of oes ead oh eo rw Nba Pry al 

lege. Letter dated Sept. 16th, 1875 

“Ihave used te Buffalo Lithia Waters lately in two 

cases of Old Rheumatic Gout. and with ret od 

eee Senge. These cases had resisted the ordina’ 
8. 


reme. 

For sale by John F. Henty Curran ry Co., up 
College Place, and Caswell. Hazard & Co.. corner 
SS y Ave. Hotel Building and corner 6th Ave. 


















r wena for $7 
Sm hin tba 985 


De Your Qwn Funes 
NO EXPENSE, 
patents Mae” GOLDIN a's Oopionns PesSend 
Sor " yey Cards, Tags, La 
lars, ete? Business Man should rr one. New_ York, in cases of one ay half- 


h St., 

Outfits 3 from Siu id gion Se 20 any sdarése or ean be tad 
GOLDING 22 i aime — ps 5 et Catal: by applica ont to ose bove firms. 
a Fe a» Proprietor. 
08: Paffaie eH Springs, Va. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 
rrante oct ee REPRE Wal ome DITMAN’S 
Pee TA APE xan. wide, on reels, for Curtain & E A Ss A L T. 
ae pip BON, trom 2% 108 inches wide, on 














saltin —- water. a — 





To produce real salt water at will, dissolve — 

of any size or thickn ickness. oe moos ~giving quali ties 
bt Sapaenn prices for goods of equal quality = —— ea-water, while x is trom the organic 
FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, | in? ties oF the turk. FOr 5 bine AN, ‘yy, 


CHINA AND GLI AND GLASS: WARE 


LAR PRICE 

White Roglieh Seeman Dinner Sets, nD pieces $16 50 
Fine W nite French China Dinner Se Sets, complete | ¢ 
Fine White french China Tea Sets. 44 pieces . 

—e Gold-Band french China Tea Sets, 44 pieces e o 

e White French China Cups and Bapcert. doz... 38 
Trunet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; w seeeee 8 OO 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING eeanin 
GOODS FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 


Ill. Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C.L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Goods carefully selected and packed for transport- 


ation free of charge. Sent C.0.D or P.O. money order. 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement. 


R. HOE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


PRINTING “MACHINERY 
OF EVERY spn ep Sega 
Every article connected with the arts of Letter- 
Press See nee Lithogra, OF Printing, Book- 
bind, ory ing, and 8 ~‘hapeieeameel always on 
hand or furnishe: ort notice 


CAST STEEL SAWS, 
VENEER SAW MILLS AND RESAWING 


MACHIN 
HYDRAULIC AND SUREW PRESSES 
for Pressing ro Se Hem _—T" etc., etc., 
and for Ex 
Grand, Broome, Sheriff, Colum umbia, and Gold 
Streets, New 
raerers Street Chie Oo}; 

Street, ondo lon, land. 

Princ! jal Office 504 Grand St. N.Y. 








coUNTER, FORM Gon & cK 


SCALES 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
0265 BROADWAY. N.Y. 


GRAPHIC BASE-BURNER 


FOR 1877. 
This Stove was Awarded the FIRST 
_:) PREMIUM at the Centennial 

*%) ‘Exhibition, 1876, 














2 NEW GRAPBIC for 1877, af 
3 A Tver Discount tothe Trade. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 
TROY, N- Y. 


BUILDERS’ IRON FOUNDRY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INCORPORATED 1853. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CASTINGS AND MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ALSO THE McGREGOR FURNACE. 
Sold by Dealers Generally. 


1. CHAFEE, Pres't and Treas. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 








Wake 


TRADE MA 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 


UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


HONE GENDINE UNLESS'B 
OUR PATENTED TR 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as i the 





BURR STONE G 
AND j 
Flouring Machinery, 

Catalogue 


and 
Price - List 





SALEM Mass. / Broadway and Barclay 8t., N. ¥. 
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